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acting. More than half the entire population of the city is here brought un- 
der the constant observation of the Inspectors. This class is in general reck- 
less and regardless of all sanitary regoilations, and it is only by constant and 
patient watch and care that their houses are maintained in a state of compar- 
ative decency. The task of preserving the ordinary conditions of health 
among the poor is rendered much more difficult by the indisposition of land- 
lords to improve their dwellings. They too frequently regard all improve- 
ments as a pecuniary loss, and hence delay or resist the execution of the or- 
ders of the Board. But difficult and discouraging as are the details of this 
work in the houses of the dependent classes, the results are most encour- 
aging. The annual mortality and sickness rates have notably diminished, 
where this work has been most effectually prosecuted. The death rate in 
the worst tenement houses has fallen nearly 15 per cent, within the last 
four years. The regulation of trades and kinds of business which in them- 
selves are offensive or become so by careless and improper management, re- 
ceived constant attention. Every effort has been made within the power of 
the Board to compel those who are engaged in such business to so conduct 
their operations as to avoid creating a nuisance, or to discontinue their works 
altogether. Thus slaughtering, tallow and lard rendering, stabling, manure 
removal, yarding of swine and cattle, and many similar trades or occupa- 
tions have been subjected to frequent and rigid inspection, and every viola- 
tion of the Sanitary ordinances has been reported, and the proper remedy 
applied. During the year the Board has devoted much attention to the un- 
drained lands on the unoccupied portions of the Island. Sanitary surveys 
have been made of large areas, and the necessary papers have been trans- 
mitted to the Department of Public Works, which alone can perform 
the required work. The area of land thus underdrained and rendered habi- 
table is very large, amounting to hundreds of acres. (See Appendix.) The 
special work performed by the Board to meet the exigencies caused by the 
prevalence of contagious diseases is largely in excess of the former year. 
Small-pox has exhibited the most persistent epidemic tendency throughout 
the greater part of the year. At times the officers of the Board have been 
severely taxed to meet the pressure of this disease. On several occasions 
the sudden increase of the disease has compelled the Board to largely in- 
crease its corps of Inspectors, and employ every available means to control 
its spread. It is gratifying to be able to state, that the city has, apparently 
through these efforts, been saved from a wide-spread epidemic of this terrible 
scourge. In anticipation of Cholera, the inspection of tenement houses was 
repeated at such intervals as their sanitary condition required, and every pos- 
sible precaution taken with the means at the command of the Board, to 
guard the city against the epidemic. 

Sewers. — The sewerage area of the city is constantly increasing, and no 
building is now erected without proper sewer connection. The capacity and con- 
struction of the sewers are satisfactory, but they are inferior to those of some of 
the capitals and leading cities of Europe. More care should be taken to pre- 
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vent the ascent of sewer gases into the dwellings, there to be inhaled by the 
oocupants in their sitting-rooms and bed-chambers, causing pernicious fevers 
and a variety of other diseases, as appears in the Report of the City Sanitary 
Inspector. (See Appendix.) Continued careful observation and consequent 
improvements in the connections between sewers and house-drains, as also in 
the oonstmction of traps, valves, basins, &c., will considerably aid in pre- 
venting these deletefious influences, and lessening the rate of mortality Id 
large cities. 

A radical deficiency, however, inherent to our sewerage system, and of 
which so far but casual notice has been taken, is the emptying of all the sew- 
ers into the piers and slips adjoining the foot of streets, instead of being car- 
ried to the ends of piers or to the bulkhead line. As it is, the matter dis- 
charged from the sewers is deposited into the slips, there to remain, and to form 
layers of fermenting and decomposing animal and vegetable refuse, which 
makes living in their neighborhood dangerous to health, and may be the 
cause of increased sickness and mortality even in districts further off. Dur- 
ing the warm season, at the lowest of ebb, these mires of putrifying substan- 
ces can be seen sending to the surface numberless bubbles, all of them 
discharging gases deleterious to the health and dangerous to life. Dredging, 
repeatedly urged by the Board, would lessen the evil, though not remove it. It 
seems, however, that even this small aid toward improving public health can- 
not be now obtained. The private owners of piers and slips have proved 
culpably negligent and regardless of the sanitary condition of the city ; their 
piers and slips are in a wretched condition in this respect, for they never 
dredge, and hardly keep them in proper repair. The Commissioners of 
Docks, while willingly complying with the requests made by this Board, are 
met with an order from the Pilot Commissioners, forbidding them to dump 
any more of the slip deposits into the Lower Bay. But if dredging was vig- 
orously attended to, the dumping of the taken up mud into any part of the 
Bay allowed, and even the mouths of the sewers extended to the bulkhead 
line^ the evils connected with our sewerage system would be only in part 
abated, inasmuch as we are not only at fault in a sanitary but also in an econ- 
omical respect. We deem it of the highest importance that the attention of 
the citizens and authorities should be called to the irretrievable and unpar- 
donable waste of most valuable fertilizing materials — ammonia, alkalies and 
phosphates, caused by this system of sewerage. It is ascertained from relia- 
ble authorities, that the solid and liquid discharges from one million inhabi- 
tants of large cities (men, women and children,) amount annually, if reduced 
to powder, to nearly fifty million pounds in weight. Adding to this all the 
excrements, bones and other refuse coming from the animals kept by this 
million, or slaughtered within the city, all the garbage discharged from the 
kitchen, the rubbish from factories, &c., and all the sweepings from the streets, 
we have before us hundreds of millions of pounds of substances nearly all of 
them taken from the soil and representing the inorganic food of plants. A very 
small per cent, of all these materials produced in New York are returned to the 
soil, the rest is washed into the river and sea or deposited in the slips to form 
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hot-beds for contagious fevers, instead of being used in the raising of grain, 
vegetables, &e. Since the discovery of the Peruvian and other guano, the 
fanners of this country have invested many millions of dollars in the fertili- 
zers to keep up th^ productiveness of their impoverished land, while we in 
New York have washed nearly all of these valuable materials annually into 
the river, or kept them near us in a condition that they poisoned us and de- 
stroyed our health. It is not necessary to cite authorities to prove the al- 
ready accomplished sad results as well as yet Impending consequences of 
such thoughtless waste, but the following pertinent remarks of Baron liebig 
may find a place, to wit : '^ It is one and the same natural law that controls 
the existence and the downfall of nations. The robbing of countries of the 
conditions of the fertility of their soil causes their ruin, the preservation of 
the same their continued prosperity, progress, wealth and power." And in 
another place the eminent philosopher speaks as follows : '^ No people and 
no nation on earth have thus far avoided their own decline and destruction 
save those understanding the conditions of their existence and increase ; and 
all countries and regions failing to return through the hands of men what 
had been taken from the soil by successive crops, are destined to decay, de- 
population and final ruin. The hope, entertained by some, that a field in 
(rreece, Ireland, Spain or Italy, which once bore ample crops and is barren 
now, may ever again be made fertile, is totally illusive. The emigration 
from Ireland will go on, and the population of Greece and Spain will never 
iigain exceed a very narrow limit." 

Now, as it can be proved by indisputable figures, that the waste of fertili- 
zing materials going on in this city will hasten the ruin of our State agricul- 
ture, at an incredibly quick rate, we should proceed in time to guard against 
its direful consequences by a change in our destructive sewerage system. 
In the same way, perhaps, as we draw the " Croton " from some of the neigh- 
boring counties, we should return all the sewerage to them, securing by these 
means unprecedented fertility to them as well as to many other portions of 
the State. It has been ascertained by English economists, that the intro- 
duction of the water-closets and sewers (as they are,) into the large cities of 
England, causes the irretrievable loss of fertilizers to an extent equivalent to 
the production of food for nearly four millions of human beings. By utili- 
zing the vast sewerage of the City of New York, a crop of wheat incredibly 
large to the uninstructed mind, could be annually secured, according to reli- 
able authorities on this subject. Facts like these are well worth engaging 
the attention of the respective local authorities, as well as the State Leg- 
islature. 

Pavements. — All the remaining cobble-stone pavements should be speedily 
supplanted by square stone pavements. Cleanliness, comfort and economy alike 
recommend this change. The streets can never be thoroughly cleaned, and kept 
clean, without a smooth surface being secured, and the immense wear and tear 
in vehicles and horses, now unavoidable, causes annually a greater expense 
than the most costly pavement would require. Wooden pavements in a city 
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like New York should be discarded ; they will never answer in an economi- 
cal respect, and are highly objectionable in a sanitary one. Sensible re- 
marks and practical views on this subject are found in an appended report 
from the Engineer of the Board. 

Street Cleaning. — The cleaning of the streets of the city during the 
past year, has beenjcjontinued under a contract made in 1865 for a period 
of ten years. The contractor, for a specified sum; agreed to thoroughly clean 
all the paved streets and avenues, and all the lanes and alleys, and all gutters, 
wharves, piers and heads of slips, once in each week, and to remove all ashes, 
garbage, rubbish and sweepings of every kind from the streets, every twenty- 
four hours, Sundays excepted, and that a few of the principal business streets 
should be swept twice or thrice weekly. Although the sum named in the contract 
(nearly half a million of dollars) may have been sufScient at that time to 
warrant a faithful performance of the work required, and although the pro- 
visions of the contract in respect to the number of times per week that the 
several streets should be cleaned, may have been ample and judicious, time 
has demonstrated that the contract as executed did not secure such a condi- 
tion of the streets as is necessary to the health and comfort of the people of 
the city. Meantime miles of new streets have been paved, and many new 
wharves and piers constructed ; many localities thinly populated at the date 
of the contract are now crowded with tenement houses ; and many streets 
which by the terms of the contract were required to be cleaned once a week, 
now need almost daily attention. The great increase in the population of 
the city, and the crowded condition of the indigent classes, have year by year, 
demonstrated the necessity of a more thorough system of street cleaning, and a 
more faithful performance of the duties involved. The attention of scien- 
tific men, and of the people generally, to sanitary matters, has also estab- 
lished the importance to the public health of the cleanliness of the streets, 
and has made such cleanliness a positive necessity. To meet this great pub- 
lic want, the Legislature, in Chap. 383, La\^ of 1870, authorized this Board 
to make arrangements with the street cleaning contractor, for such addition- 
al cleaning of the streets as they should from time to time deem the public 
health to require. Under the power thus conferred, this Board secured dur- 
ing the summer of 1870, the cleaning of many streets and parts of streets, 
more frequently than required by the contract of 1865. The remarkable 
health of the city during the extreme heat of that summer, and the absence 
of contagious and infectious diseases at that time, are believed to have been 
due to a considerable extent to the uniform cleanliness of the streets. But 
the Legislature of 1871, transferred to other parties the power to provide the 
necessary additional cleaning of the streets, thus relieving this Board from 
all responsibility, as to the cleanliness of the city in this particular. But 
the public could hardly be satisfied that the Board of Health was not respon- 
sible for this great sanitary work, or that it could not enforce the faithful 
performance of the contract for that purpose ; or that it lacked the power or 
pecuniary resources to contract for such additional cleaning as the health and 
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welfare of the city demanded. Henoe frequent complaints from citizens to 
the Board upon the subject during the past year, all of which received the 
attention of the Health Inspectors, and were forwarded with their reports to 
the Street Gleaning Commission for the necessary action. The Board of Police 
has also furnished to this Board weekly reports from the officers of the several 
Police Precincts of all failures on the part of the street-cleaning contractor to 
perform his duties, which have been forwarded with a weekly report of the 
Sanitary Committee upon the same subject, to the Street Cleaning Commis- 
sion. The Sanitary Committee was also directed by the Board, in August 
last, to prepare a list of streets and parts of streets, which needed cleaning 
during the summer months more frequently than required by the contract, and 
copies of such reports were forwarded to the Street Cleaning Commission, 
with a recommendation that, for sanitary reasons, the necessary work be per- 
formed. Realizing fully the importance of thorough and efficient cleaning of 
the streets as a sanitary measure, this Board has spared no effort to secure 
the desired result. The Legislature of 1872, by a special committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, investigated the subject of street cleaning in the 
city of New York, and considered the defects of the existing system, and the 
measures of relief. From the testimony of parties familiar with the subject, it 
was apparent that the contract system for cleaning the streets is impractica- 
ble and that the provisions of such a contract are difficult to enforce ; and 
that the only feasible plan for securing cleanliness of the streets is to confer 
upon a responsible party the power to clean the several streets as often as, 
under the circumstances in each case, may be necessary. By Chap. 677, 
Laws of 1872, passed May 14, 1872, the Board of Police is fully empowered 
to adopt such measures as are necessary to secure the cleanliness of the 
streets of this city, as well as the removal of garbage, dead animals, &c., &c., 
and it is con^dently believed that under this Act of the Legislature this im- 
portant sanitary work will be thoroughly and effectively accomplished, and 
that the condition of the streets will no longer be discreditable to the metro- 
polis of the country. The Depajrtment of Public Works can effectively aid 
the Board of Police in this important work by laying new pavements in 
many of the streets, by a gradual removal of all the cobble-stone pavements, 
and by thoroughly repairing and keeping in repair the pavements which are 
now so defective in many parts of the city. Such improvements would 
greatly reduce the expense of cleaning the streets and secure more satisfac- 
tory results from the work performed. 

Garbage and Garbage Booses. — The frequent and regular removal 
of garbage from the city is essential to any complete system for 
the cleaning of the streets. For if not removed daily and at stated 
hours, it is certain to be thrown into the streets, and during the 
warm weather at once becomes an offensive and dangerous nuisance. 
The contract for street cleaning, made in 1865, required that all 
ashes and garbage delivered to the contractor, or placed in barrels, boxes, 
pails, buckets or other vessels, upon the side- walk or in the front area, or 
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upon the upper area steps of any dwelling-house, store or public building, be 
removed from the streets in tight oarts. The failure of the contract, as ex- 
ecuted, to secure the desired result, may be attributed mainly to the extreme 
irregularity of the oarts in their visits to the several streets. Vessels filled 
with garbage have been allowed to remain in the streets many hours, and 
after a whole day before removal and during that time their contents were 
scattered upon the side-walks and in the streets by rag-pickers^ or by mis- 
chievous persons, or by petty thieves, who carry away the vessels on account 
of their trifling value. A thorough and systematic arrangement by which a 
cart would pass through every street at a precise, fixed time every day, 
would soon remove many of the difficulties which surround this subject ; the 
temptation to throw garbage and ashes in the streets would be to a consider- 
able extent removed, and householders would not be subjected to constant an- 
noyance and expense from the loss of their garbage boxes. It is also be- 
lieved that an ordinance entirely forbidding the placing of garbage upon the 
side-walk, and a regulation by which the drivers of the carts would take the 
garbage boxes from the areas or halls of dwellings and return the boxes to 
the same place, after emptying the contents into their carts, would also be 
instrumental in correcting the abuses referred to. The miscellaneous and de- 
fective character of the vessels used by householders as receptacles for ashes 
and garbage, has attracted attention, and the Board, without prescribing any 
particular form or pattern of garbage box, has so amended the ordinance on 
this subject as to require that the boxes should be of such a size as to be con- 
veniently handled, and if designed to bold ashes, to be lined with some suit- 
able metal. 

The use of large stationary garbage boxes, with which owners or lessees of 
tenement houses have, from motives of econom}', obstructed the side-walks, 
has been uniformly discouraged by the officers of the Board, for the reasons 
that the contents cannot be readily removed to the carts, and that the mass 
of decomposing vegetable matter thus exposed to the sun is offensive to pas- 
sers-by and is detrimental to the health of all persons residing in the vicinity. 
The Sanitary Code contains ample regulations for the proper care of ashes 
and garbage. It is made the duty of every owner, tenant, lessee and occu- 
pant of any and every building, to provide sufficient and suitable boxes, bar- 
rels and tubs for receiving and holding without leakage the ashes, rubbish, 
garbage and liquid substances that may accumulate within thirty-six hours 
in such building. It requires that garbage boxes, barrels and tubs shall not 
remain upon the side- walks longer than may be necessary for the removal of the 
contents, and that no unauthorized person shall interfere therewith. It posi- 
tively forbids the throwing of ashes or garbage into the streets. The diffi- 
culty of enforcing the sanitary ordinances upon this subject is obvious. It is, 
of course, impossible for police officers to be in front of every tenement house 
or upon every block at all hours of the day and night, and abundant opportu- 
nities are afforded to persons so disposed to throw their refuse into the streets 
without detection or arrest To secure a general compliance with the regu- 
lations of the Sanitary Code it is necessary that the most ample and approved 
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facilities should be furnished for the prompt aud regular removal of ashes and 
garbage; that tiie police should be vigilant in the arrest of all offenders, and 
that the Courts should inflict the penalties prescribed by law. 

The Act of the Legislature of 1872, conferring the necessary powers and 
the complete control of this subject upon the Police Department, promises 
the correction and removal of many of the evils referred to. 

The enforcement of the ordinance adopted July 12, 1870, which requires 
that the a^hes and rubbish should not be placed or kept in the same vessel 
with garbage and liquid substances, is of great importance. By the separa- 
tion of the ashes from the garbage, both may be made useful and a source of 
revenue to the city — ^the ashes in filling streets, bulkheads and vacant lots, 
and the ^arl^age as food for animals in the sparsely populated districts in the 
vicinity of the city. The sweepings of the streets have heretofore been 
almost valueless for filling vacant lots, by reason of a large percentage of 
garbage, and this Board has been compelled to prohibit such deposits within 
the city limits (unless thoroughly disinfected) as dangerous to the public 
health. Such deposits have been disinfected by order of this Board, under 
the supervision of its ofiScers, and it is believed that careful disinfection, with 
the proper materials, removes the principal objections to the use of the sweep- 
ings of the streets for this purpose. 

Wharves and Piers, — ^While it is to be hoped that the Commissioners 
of Docks will meet with no further interference and consequent 
delay in the prosecution of the important work assigned to them, 
and that they will secure the proper sanitary condition of all the 
wharves, piers, docks and slips under their charge, at no very distant 
day, this Board must again call attention to the private wharves 
and piers which are not kept in such repair and cleanly condition as is desi- 
rable and necessary. The slips in particular, as stated already in another 
place, are constantly filled with large volumes of decaying matter, and no 
improvement whatever has been made in this direction since the publication 
of the last annual Report of this Department, in which the injurious effects of 
this state of things are noticed in detail, and need no repetition here. The 
opening of Twelfth Avenue, North River, would afford some relief and im- 
provement through a portion of the river front, and should be attended to 
without delay. 

Tenement Houses. — ^The improvement of the dwellings and houses of the 
poor or dependent classes has constantly occupied the attention of the Board. 
This field of sanitary work in New York is unlimited in extent, and yields most 
gratifying results. The mortality in the houses subjected to the most thor- 
ough improvement has markedly diminished, and especially has the sickness 
rates from zymotic diseases decreased. Many of the tenements condemned 
have been thoroughly reconstructed, and when again opened for occupation, the 
apartments have been eagerly sought and much higher rents have been cheer- 
fully paid. The results of these improvements upon the health of the new 
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occupants has been most favorable; the death and sickness rates have fallen 
oftentimes 75 per cent. It also appears that these radical improvements are 
in the interest of the landlord, for his increased rents amply repay all his dis- 
bursements. 

So gratifying have been the results of these more thorough and per- 
manent improvements of the tenement houses^ that the Board regards it of 
great importance that in future modifications of the Tenement House Law, 
full power be given to require the reconstruction of tenement houses, the in- 
terior arrangements of which are seriously detrimental to the health of the 
occupants. Gould the old and ill-arranged tenement houses of this city be 
reconstructed according to plans which sanitary architects have recently 
devised, the health of the laboring classes would be immeasurably improved. 

The power of the Board in the improvement of tenement houses is, how- 
ever, limited to ventilation, cleansing and disinfection. This kind of work has 
been pressed to the full extent of the power and means of the Board. In 
several instances the Board has felt compelled to go so far in its efforts to 
protect people living in old and dilapidated dwellings, as to order their vaca- 
tion and refuse to let them be again occupied until they were placed in prop- 
er sanitary condition. The result upon the health of the occupants of the 
reconstructed buildings has been most favorable. 

Over-Crowding — Methods of Relief, — But there are other questions 
relating to the domiciling of the dependent classes, of vital importance 
to the sanitary interests of the city. These questions have been 
made the subject of careful study by the Sanitary Committee, whose 
views are embodied in a separate report. In their opinion the ten- 
ement houses, as very often constructed and managed, are the curse of popu- 
lous cities. It is a nursery not only of every form of contagious disease and 
of perpetual epidemics among the poor, but not infrequently of many species 
of vice, immorality and crime. Human beings in many cases are herded to- 
gether, men, women and children, with but little regard to decency. The 
majority of tenement houses in this city are old structures, built for other 
purposes, partitioned off within so as to give each family a living room 10 
by 12 feet, and a bed-room 6 by 4 feet, while no regard is paid to venti- 
lation or domestic conveniences ; 20, 30, 40, to 150 such apartments are con- 
structed, and into each a family of from 3 to 5 persons is crowded. Dan- 
gerous as is such over-crowding in individual houses when exposed to the 
full play of the winds, it Is increased one hundred fold when such dwellings 
are as closely packed together in the blocks as are these tenants in their 
apartments. Rear tenement houses aggravate the evil beyond measure. 
They are built upon the rear of the yard, close to the rear tenement of the 
opposite lot, leaving a small, cold and damp space between the front and 
rear houses, not inappropriately called the well-hole. Not only are fresh air 
and sunlight thus effectually excluded from the living and sleeping apart- 
ments of most of the inmates, but the buildings become damp and cold, and 
in time are saturated with the poisonous and filthy excretes of the inmates. 
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The gradual depopulation of those wards lying below Canal street, driven 
out by the inroads of commerce^ and the corresponding increase in those 
further up town, more especially in the Seventh, Kightb, Tenth, Eleventh, 
Thirteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Ward?, which contain the va«t ma- 
jority of the tenement population, is shown by the following table : 

Change of Population during (he Inten^al between the Years 

1850 and 1870. 



WABDii. 



First. . . 
Second 
Third.. 
Fourth 
Fifth.. 
Sixth. . 



Total 



Seventh 

Eighth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Thirteenth . . 
Seventeenth . 
Eighteenth . . 

Total.... 



1850 



19,754 
6.665 

10,355 
23,250 
22,686 
24,698 

107.408 



32,69() 
34,612 
23,316 
43,758 
28,246 
43,766 
81,546 



237,934 



1860 



18,120 
2,51 ►7 
3,757 
21.914 
22.341 
26,698 

93.417 



40,006 
39,722 
29.067 
59,963 
32,917 
72,775 
67,444 



331,904 



1870 



14.403 
1,312 
3,715 
23.787 
17,152 
21,153 



81,582 

44.819 
34,913 
41.411 
64.230 
33,365 
95,411 
59,598 

373,747 



The changes which have taken place in the number of dwelling houses 
during the fifteen years between 1855 and 1870, shows how, in the wards 
named, commercial buildings have usurped their places : 



Wabo. 



First 

Second . . 
Third .... 
Fourth . . . 

Fifth 

Sixth 



1859 



660 
256 
419 

1,162 
1,620 
1,133 



1865 



511 
81 
185 
995 
1,251 
938 



1870 



415 

41 

142 

957 



The stores and business houses have increased in proportion as the number 
of dwellings have decreased. 

The extent to which this overcrowding has been carried exceeds that of 
any other of the large cities of the civilized world. The following compara- 
tive table exhibits the population to the square acre of the tenement house 
classes, or the poor of New York and London, as shown by the census of 1870: 



New York. 


London. 


Eleventh Ward 


828 
311 
275 
289 


•Strand 

St. luke's 

East London 

Holbom 


307 
259 
266 
229 


Thirteenth Ward : 

Fourteenth Ward 

Seventeenth W^ard. 




1 
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The effect of this excessive overcrowding in badly constructed dwellings 
is shown by the fact that this half of the population of New York yields 75 
p9r cent, of the total sickness and mortality. Meanwhile a new feature has 
been added to the problem of providing suitable homes for the poor in the 
enormous rise in the valuation of lands over the entire island. This must 
result in preventing the extension of the area of tenement houses in the upper 
part of the Island, and consequently will be followed by still greater crowd- 
ing and concentration in the present tenement house districts. Between the 
high-priced lands in the upper districts and the encroachments of commerce 
in the lower districts, the tenement house population is being yearly crowded 
into narrower and narrower quarters, though that population is itself steadily 
on the increase. The degree of pressure of this class upon surface area in 
the Seventeenth, Eleventh and other Wards, already frightful, must event- 
ually, if no adequate remedy is provided, result in a death rate of enormous 
proportions. It is a fixed and unchangeable law, that when the number of 
persons on a given area, living on the surface or in low buildings, exceeds a 
certain limit, the annual mortality will relieve the surplus. To prevent such 
consequences, the surface area must be diminished, or a large cubical area 
must be obtained by elevation, with increased or adequate supply of pure air. 

The methods of relief proposed are of two kinds — the reconstruction and 
improvement of existing tenement houses on the most improved sanitary 
principles, or the dL^persion of this population, or its diffusion over a large 
area. The method of relief by improving the sanitary condition of existing 
tenement houses has occupied the attention of the Board of Health for the 
past six years, and the improvements that have been made were in accord- 
ance with the law for the regulation of tenement, and lodging houses. When 
the work began the mortality in the tenement houses was about 75 per cent, 
of the total in this city. It has steadOy fallen year by year, to 66 per cent., 
and is still falling, showing during the past year an actual saving of 
2,600 lives. The greatest reduction has been in the tenements which were 
formerly in the worst condition, and where the improvements have been the 
most thorough. The improvements in the ventilation, cleanliness, &c., only 
mitigate the evil and do not strike at its root and effectually eradicate it. 
Reconstruction of the old and imperfect tenements is what is needed, as is 
shown by numerous illustrations. A house in East Seventeenth street, hav- 
ing a capacity for ten families, had fallen into a condition of extreme dilapi- 
dation and filth ; in addition to other diseases, typhus fever began to prevail 
among the inmates, and in the space of six months twenty persons had this 
disease. The house was ordered to be vacated and thoroughly repaired } the 
privies and drains were placed in good order ; the walls were scraped and re- 
plastered ; the woodwork was removed ; thorough ventilation of every room 
was secured, and the whole was newly painted. During the five succeeding 
years scarce a case of sickness occurred in the house. The Old Brewery in 
the Sixth Ward, was formerly occupied by a very poor class of people living 
about the Five Points. It was in an extreme state of dilapidation and satu* 
rated with filth of every description. Every form of contagious disease here 
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found a home, and diseases directly traceable to local causes prevailed through- 
out the year. The death rate was about 55 per 1,000, and the sickness rate 
was nearly equal to the total population. This building was taken possession 
of by the Methodist Society, and converted into a mission house. The in- 
terior was entirely renovated, additions were made, and two stories of the 
old building were converted into living rooms for families, of whom there are 
on an average, about 20 occupying apartment4s there; these are compelled to 
conform to the strict sanitary' rules of the establishment and keep their per- 
sons clean, and the result is that not more than one death occurs annually 
among these 20 families, and that, from chronic diseases not traceable to the 
house. The t^jnement No. 33 Cherry street was one of the worst of its kind 
in the city. It was ordered to be vacated last Fall by the Board of Health, 
and entirely reconstructed internally by the owner at an expense of about 
$5,000. The increase in the rents since then has amply repaid the interest 
on the cost. No sickness has occurred in it since its reoccupancy. The 
immense double building in the rear of Nos. 34 and 38 Cherry street, occu- 
pied by over 150 families, was the nursery of diseases of all kinds. It was 
one of the most repulsive sights in the Fourth Ward, and was vacated by 
order of the Board of Health, and reconstructed internally at a cost of 
$20,000. 

Much of the over-crowding in the tenement districts might be relieved by 
changing the unoccupied warehouses and stores in those districts in the lower 
part of the City, where commerce has left and gone further up town, into 
model tenement houses, for which they may be found to be adapted, having 
generally high ceilings, wide front^e and plenty of light and ventilatinu. 
The Sanitary Committee believe the change would pay well on the outlay, 
and would, to a considerable extent, solve a problem that each year becomes 
more pressing, and must shortly be met with decisive measures, if the health 
of the city is to be preserved. Were the stores of the Second Ward alone to 
be thus transformed into tenements, they would accommodate at an average 
20 families or 100 persons, giving a total additional population of 13,120, or 
a total, when added to the present population of 14,432, and even then the 
surface area for each person would be nearly twice as great as in the Eleventh 
Ward at the present time. By thinning out in this manner, the population of 
the tenement Wards could be reduced to what it was 15 or 20 years ago. 
Cheap and quick transit would not suffice to induce this class to move away. 
They prefer to remain in the city, crowded together. The only thing that 
can be done, is to compel the erection of a better class of tenements, con- 
structed on approved sanitary principles, and also to reconstruct such as are 
at present in existence, so as to make them conform to the new and improved 
standard. 

Cellars and Underground Rooms. — ^I'his class of living apartments of the 
poor has constantly occupied the attention of the Board. Fully recognizing 
the necessity of eventually closing every apartment as a human habitation 
which comes under the technical classification of a cellar, the Board has granted 
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permits for the occupation of those rooms much more sparingly than 
formerly. Permits have been granted only where all the conditions of drain- 
age, ventilation, and exposure to the sun were of the most favorable charac- 
ter. Large numbers of the most objectionable cellars have been permanently 
vacated. 

Stables and Stable Manure. — llie ordinances regulating stables and the 
care of stable refuse have been as rigidly enforced aa the powers of the Board 
will permit. Constant watchfulness over the stables has preserved them in a 
fair state of cleanliness and repair, and but few complaints have been made 
against them. 

The care and disposition of stable refuse, manure and straw, have been far 
from satisfactory. The accumulations of this material on vacant grounds, 
and the constant stirring of the decomposing mass, have been a just cause of 
complaint by citizens living in the vicinity of such collections. Ever^ effort 
has been made by the Board to abate this nuisance but with only partial suc- 
cess. The arrest of offenders has been followed by their immediate discharge, 
by the magistrate and return to their work. Suits against tbem in courts are 
not brought to trial, and grand-juries have not been willing to indict them. 
The pressure made upon them by the Board has done little more than annoy 
the dealers and producers, without removing the evil. 

Discouraging as this struggle has been with an open, palpable nuisance, 
so revolting to the senses, and so notoriously injurious to the public health, 
the Board does not despair of securing its final abatement. Like other great 
sanitary questions, the proper care of stable refuse must sooner or later be 
solved in the interests of the public health. 

Removal of Dead Animals. — The process of rendering the carcasses of 
dead animals has been greatly improved by the New York Rendering Com- 
pany. The work is done on board of a large boat supplied with boilers of 
sufficient capacity for twice the number of dead animals, and the amount of 
refuse animal matter produced within twenty-four hours under ordinar}^ cir- 
cumstances throughout the city ; all offal, when brought to the dock, is at 
once thrown into the rendering tanks, and the carcasses received are skinned, 
and cut for the same purpose generally without unreasonable delay, but not 
with that degree of cleanliness which is desirable. The gases and vapors 
from the tanks are conducted through heated coils, to be super-heated and 
burned up while passing over the fire of the furnaces specially provided for 
that purpose. Toward the close of the day the boat is run into the river^ 
where the rendering takes place during the night. The mud in the slip where 
the rendering boat is moored, and consequent shallowness of the mooring 
ground, at times interfere with the taking out of the boat — a serious objection 
that should be speedily removed in order to secure the full benefit of these 
valuable improvements in conducting the business of rendering offal, dead 
animals, &c. The offal is sometimes brought from the slaughter-houses to 
the rendering dock in a very tainted condition, which should be avoided, and 
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the wagons and carts should be more thoroughly covered while passing through 
the streets, so as to avoid, as much as possible, any leasonable cause for com- 
plaint on the part of the public. 

Removal of Night Soil. — Part of the contract made by the Common 
Council for the removal of night soil in 1865 is still in force, namely : The 
delivery of the night soil to the Lodi Company in New Jersey. In the 
meantime the business of the scavenger becomes less with every additional 
connection of house-privies or closets with street sewers. The scavengers 
have performed their duties well during the past year, if the considerably 
smaller number of complaints are to be taken as a fair criterion. The mode 
of cleaning sinks and privies by means of an exhauster or dry hose attached 
to an air-pump and receiving tank, in successful operation in the principal 
European cities for the last ten years, will also have a trial here under the 
superintendence of this department. Further details on this subject are 
found in the report of the City Sanitary Inspector. 

Slaughter Houses, — In order to secure the utmost practicable cleanliness 
of these establishments, the Board has required frequent inspections and re- 
ports upon their condition. In general they have been managed with consid- 
erable care, and the proprietors have with few exceptions manifested a dis- 
position to fiilly comply with the ordinances, and with the orders of the 
Board. Still, the business is not conducted in a manner creditable either to 
the butchers or to the city. The slaughter-houses of to-day, and the meth- 
ods of slaughtering, though considerably improved in recent years, are by no 
means satisfactory. The buildings are in most cases not adapted for clean- 
liness, the yards accumulate filth, the machinery is rude, and the care of 
meats shows little skill and neatness. It may well be doubted if, with all 
the precautions attempted, some portions of the meat slaughtered in New York 
reach the consumer in a wholesome state. This unsatisfactory condition of 
one of the most necessary and important trades of the city should no longer 
be continued. II is a business in which the whole community has an abiding 
interest. Frovi^ion should be made for concentrating the entire slaughtering 
business at some accessible, but isolated location on the river front. If pri- 
vate capital cannot e£Pect the needed reform, the question may arise whether 
the municipal government should not be appealed to in aid of this great pub- 
lic enterprise. 

Importation of Rags. — ^I'he importation of rags from Europe to this port 
is a lari^e and important business. These rags are gathered in cities, and 
among the peasantry, and after being washed and dried, are baled for ship- 
ment. When brought to this port the bales are stored in warehouses tempo- 
rarily before transportation to the various paper mills in the interior On 
the appearance of cholera a careful inquiry was made as to the sources of 
supply of rags, when it was ascertained that some of these cargoes were col- 
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leoted in districts of Russia where cholera was prevaiiiDg or had reoently ex- 
isted. As a precaution against the possibility of cholera infeetion being: con- 
veyed in these rags, the Board prohibited their storage in the warehouses of 
the city except the bales remained unopened during the period of their de- 
tention. 

Cows, Swincy Goats. — The number of cows, swine and goats within the 
city limits decreases with each succeeding year. Permits to keep milch cows 
in the upper and less densely populated parts of the city have been granted 
by the Board after careful inspections of the premises in each case, and upon 
satisfactory evidence that proper care is taken in respect to the ventilation 
and cleanliness of the stables, and the kind and quality of the food furnished 
to the animals. It is not known that there are any cows upon the island 
which are fed upon distillery swill or any other substance which would be 
likely to produce disease in the animal, or impair the quality of the milk. 
Permits to keep swine in the built-up portions of the city are not granted by 
the Board, and the number upon the upper part of the island is now limited, 
and constantly decreasing. Earnest and frequent complaints in respect to 
the nuisances resulting from the keeping of cows and swine, which were so 
common a few years since, are no longer heard — a result due mainly to the 
constant supervision and considerate action of. the health authorities. 

Disinfection and Disinfectants. — The operations of disinfection have been 
continued as heretofore on an enlarged scale. The prevalence of small-pox, 
the condition of street gutters, and vacant and sunken lots, as well as the 
dumping grounds and other places, have caused considerable work and expen- 
diture in this department of the service. More useful and protective work 
could be performed in this connection, if the limited means of this Department 
would allow. As to the disinfectants, reference is made to the appended re- 
port of the Assistant Chemist of the Board. A mixture of metallic solutions 
of chlorides and carbolic acid has been found the most efScient, and, at the 
i<ame time^ cheapest disinfectant. 

Care of Contagious Diseases.-The efforts of this Department to control and, 
as far as possible, to suppress contagious diseases, have been unremitting. All 
practicable means within its power have been employed^ and no measures 
coming within its jurisdiction which offered success, have been neglected. 
But these efforts have been only partially successful. At no time and in no 
case has the Department had that power to deal with these diseases which 
science and humanity demands. Its officers suggest where they ought to 
command, and stand idly by and see others do imperfectly what they ought 
to do themselves thoroughly and effectually. Contagious diseases are propa- 
gated by a special poison com municated from the sick t o the well. They are 
diseases peculiarly susceptible to preventive measures, and can undoubtedly 
be suppressed when adequate measures are employed. Small-pox, scarlet 
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fever, measles, whooping cough and allied affections which cause such a laiige 
annual mortality in this city, can only propagate themselves by the more or 
less immediate contact of the sick with the well. If the necessary proximity 
is avoided, or the poison peculiar to each is destroyed as soon as it is genera- 
ted, and before it comes in contact with the well, or if the well be protected 
by preventive remedies, these diseases must cease to spread, and finally will 
be exterminated. 

But to render preventive measures effective, the power to apply them must 
he adequate. Every case of contagious disease must be at once brought under 
sanitary care and control. The rich equally with the poor, sick of those dis- 
ejises, must be vigilantly watched from the commencement of the attack to its 
termination. Those who can be properly cared for, and isolated at home, need 
the same scrupulous sanitary care as those who must go to hospital. And 
hospitals for contagious diseases should be constructed, organized and managed, 
with the single purpose of restoring the sick, and preventing the spread of the 
disease for which they are set apart. And such construction, organization, and 
management, can only be made effective by sanitary authorities. 

Impressed with these views and desirous of rendering the Department in the 
highest degree efficient in protecting and promoting the public health, efforts 
have been made to secure such legislation as would render its power adequate 
to meet every emergency which contagious diseases present. But these efforts 
have thus far failed, and the Board has had to contend with these preventable 
diseases under great disadvantages. 

It is to be hoped that at no distant day this Board will be clothed with 
ample power to control and suppress these domestic scourges. 

Small-Pax. — The history of small-pox, as it occurred in this city, during the 
past year, and the methods in detail by which it has been controlled, through 
the efforts of the Health Department, have been embodied in a special report. 
(See Appendix.) 

About the first of January, 1870, this Department became informed through 
the increasing reports of cases from the medical profession, and others, that 
small-pox was becoming agam epidemic in its character. The Board of Health 
immediately Increased the force of Assistant Health Inspectors, specially for 
the duty of offering firee vaccination, by house to house visitation, to all persons 
needing that protection. This duty was continued untQ nearly every tenement 
house, and public and parochial school, had been visited, and the large number 
of about 100,000 persons had been vaccinated. This measure, in connection 
with the sanitary care of the cases as they occurred, had the effect of almost 
entirely suppressing the disease, so that during the months of September and 
October, the number of reported cases reached the minimum, being as low as 
six per week. 

During the year 1871, the number of cases known to have occurred m the 
city, by reports received at the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, in connection 
with the number of patients received at the Small-pox Hospital, from other 
sources than the city directly, was 3,084. The total of deaths for the year, as 
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recorded in the Bureau of Vital Statistics, was 805 j therefore the percentage 
of deaths to all cases appears to be 26.10. The percentage of deaths to cases 
treated at the Small-Pox Hospital, was 20.46, there having been 2,498 cases 
treated, and 511 deaths occurring thereat. That there was a much larger per- 
centage of deaths occurring among the isolated and secreted at their own 
homes in the city, is true, beyond question, but, as no accurate statistics of the 
actual number of cases secreted and treated at their own homes, can be obtained^ 
it becomes impossible to arrive at positive proportions. From the fact that 
so large a number, (101), were reported as dead at their own dwellings, with- 
out medical attention in many instances, it must be inferred that concealment in 
close rooms, without proper ventilation, or medical treatment, could not but re- 
sult in a large death rate. 

The special methods of controlling and arresting the spread of this disease, 
as employed by the Health Department of this city, are as follows : 

1st. Information is received of the presence of contagious disease, under 
Sections 122 and 123, of the Sanitary Code, which requires that every physi- 
cian shall report to the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, in writing, every person 
having a contagious disease, and the state of his or her disease, and his or her 
place of dwelling, and name, if known, which such physician has prescribed for, 
or attended for the first time, since having such a contagious disease, during 
any part of the preceding twenty-four hours, and that every keeper of any 
boarding house, or lodgmg house, and every inn keeper and hotel keeper, shall, 
within twenty-four hours, report in writing to the Bureau of Sanitary Inspec- 
tion, the same particulars in the last section required of any physician, con- 
cerning any person being at any of the aforesaid houses or hotels, and attacked 
with any contagious disease. To facilitate prompt reports, the Board has 
caused the blank forms to be prepared and furnished to the medical profession. 

2nd. During the year 1871, over 100,000 persons were vaccinated by offi- 
cers of this Board. As to the value of vaccination as a means of protection, 
the almost unanimous opinion of the best informed members of the medical pro- 
fession is, that, when carefully and successfully performed, it is a positive pro- 
tection to the individual, and our experience during the past year, offers one of 
the strongest proofs of this truth, viz., in the fact that among all of those success- 
fully vaccinated or re-vaccinated, none have fallen victims to this disease in any 
form, while numbers have been stricken with it who refused to be vaccinated. This 
fact comes to our knowledge almost daily. 

With reference to this successful protection, much may be attributed to the 
fact of using only fresh virus, while in an active condition, being almost from 
arm to arm, our practice being to use the virus selected from healthy infants 
only, within twenty-four hours from the time of taking it from the arm. From 
the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient quantity and a regular daily supply of bo- 
vine lymph, and from the fact that the limited supply obtained at one time, 
gave no better results as a prophylactic, we now rely upon humanized lymph 
exclusively. The absolute protection afforded so large a number, as our statis- 
tics show, is a convincing argument as to its inestimable value as a preventive. 

3 
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3d. The Board of Health is empowered by law to cause the removal of 
any person, sick with small-pox or contagious disease, to hospital, or place by it 
designated, therefore it has authorized its chief officer, in his discretion, to cause 
such removal whenever he deems it necessary, under certain regulations. In 
pursuance of these regulations, unless it appears evident by surrounding cir- 
cumstances that a patient sick with this disease can be thoroughly isolated so 
as to protect the public from any danger of infection therefrom, he or she 
is at once removed to the small-pox hospital. This is done by means of im- 
proved ambulances, specially provided by the Board, and under the charge of 
persons especially trained for that service. Those persons isolated at their 
own homes, are kept under the supervison of a medical Health Inspector, who 
attends to the enforcing of the rules adopted by the Board, with reference to 
quarantine and sanit.ary care, leaving the regular medical attendant free to his 
special medical care of the patient. The Board's officers, having only the duty 
of protecting the public from the spread of the infection, have no responsibility 
whatever in the medical treatment. 

The details of the methods, as performed by the Bureau of Sanitary In- 
spection, with reference to the prevention and spread of this disease, are as 
follows: — 

Health Inspectors are on detail duty at the office daily. The moment a 
case is reported, an inspector visits it and reports through the nearest police 
telegraph station, to the office, giving the diagnosis and the fact whether re- 
moval to hospital is necessary or not. If to be removed, the ambulance is 
at once dispatched, and the patient removed. A member of the vaccinating 
corps is now sent to the house, and vaccination performed upon all the in- 
mates ; and every house upon the block, and the face of the opposite block is 
visited, and vaccination offered to every inmate, informing them of the prox- 
imity of the disease. This rapidly secures, as far as possible, the protection 
of those who may have been exposed to the infection. This direct applica- 
tion seems to have had the effect of preventing any extended centres of infec- 
tion from forming, and hence we find that the cases reported come from wide- 
ly dispersed localities. 

4th. To destroy the poison, various disinfectants are used, and a card of 
instructions is supplied for the guidance of those having charge of patients, 
that may be isolated on their own premises. Notwithstanding the well- 
known fact, that New York is more directly exposed to the inroads of this 
pestilence from all parts of the world, from which this disease may be trans- 
ported during its period of incubation, and distributed before detection is pos- 
sible ; yet, by the use of such means as science and experience have shown to 
be effective in preventing and arresting its spread, the city has thus far escaped 
the ravages of this devastating pestilence. 

Cholera. — The appearance of cholera in different parts of Eastern Europe 
during the Spring and early Summer months of 1871, gave rise to apprehen- 
sions that it might agiiin be transported to our shores. And this danger was 
greatly mcreased by the occurrence of cases in the later months of the year in 
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several of the Northern seaport towns having steamship eonmiunication with 
New York. In order to take all necessary steps to prevent the spread of the 
disease, a thorough inspection of the tenement houses was made in April and 
May, and every possible precaution taken to place them in good condition. 
They were cleansed, lime-washed and painted, and all necessary repairs made, 
both of the buildmg, drains, privies, yards, areas, &c. This inspection was 
repeated in August and September, and cleansing and disinfection was secured 
wherever they were required. 

When the epidemic appeared in the European seaport towns, later in the 
season, the threatened invasion seemed more inmiinent, as large numbers of em- 
igrants from German and Russian districts, where cholera had prevailed, were 
at that time en route for New York. The passage by steamship is now accom- 
plished in so short a time that it is doubtless possible to transfer those infected 
from one port to another while yet the poison is latent m the system, and cer- 
tainly in the clothing. In order to guard, as far as possible, against the trans- 
portation of the poison, instructions were given to agents of the various steam- 
ship lines, directing the obtaining for each vessel of a full supply of proper dis- 
infectants, and whenever diarrhoea occurred, the isolation of the sick, disin- 
fection of soiled clothing, and of all discharges from the stomach and bowels. 
Constant inspections were also made of emigrant lodging houses, and special 
instructions were given to the landlords to report all cases of diarrhoBa, main- 
tain cleanliness and employ disinfectants in water closets. The Health OflScer 
and Commissioners of Quarantine secured from the general Government two 
vessels for the sick. Ample provision was also made for the isolation of the 
first cases of sickness from this disease, and for their care in suitably pro- 
visioned hospital^ All the details for meeting any emergency which the epi- 
demic might create were arranged, to be put into immediate operation. The 
disease did not make its appearance except in two groups of cases until the 
1 3th day of November. On that day the steamship " Franklin " arrived from 
Bremen with passengers suffering from unmistakable cholera. The history of 
this outbreak and its suppression forms an interesting feature of the epidemic. 
(See Appendix.) As the season was far advanced, and quarantine arrange- 
menta were perfect, there was no occasion for special apprehension from the 
actual presence of cholera in such proximity to the city. No other cases 
occurred. 

Cerehro- Spinal Fever. — During the early part of 1871, an epizootic of 
cerebro-spinal fever broke out among the horses of the city, and prevailed 
principally in the railroad stables. The number of cases was very large, and 
the mortality very great. It continued severely for about three months, but 
occasional cases were reported during the remainder of the year, and in the 
first quarter of the present year. The lustor}^ symptoms and treatment of 
this disease was carefully studied by the veterinary 8urg(^on of this Board, 
Prof. Liautard, whose report is of nmch interest as bearing upon the occurrence 
of th^ '^ame affection in epidemic form among the people of this city. 
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The first case of eerebro-Hpinal fever in the human Kubjoct wa« reiKirted on 
the 7th day of February, 1872. The number of cases gradually increased 
until in the latter part of the first quarter of the present year, when upwards 
of fifty deaths were reported weekly. It has generally prevailed among the 
\)00T and destitute, whose homes are defective in all their arrangements. But 
the special cause of this form of fever, and the precise conditions ' under which 
it has its necessary development, are not apparent. Although it not infre- 
quently prevails in different sections of the country, this is the first recognized 
appcArance of cerebro-spinal fever in an epidemic form. The history of this 
epidemic, as it occurred in New York, has been made the subject of a 8i)ecial 
report. (See appendix.) The sanitary questions to which this form gives rise 
are of much interest, and worthy of careful study. 

Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, — The special duty of this Bureau is com- 
prised in the inspection and reporting to the Board, in proper form, all nuisances 
or causes which endanger the public health ; the care of contagious dis- 
eases; the inspection and sanitary regulation of tenement houses; cleansing 
and disinfection. 

Its corps of officers consists of the City Sanitary Insijcctor and Sanitary 
Superintendent as its chief, under whose direction are twenty-one Health and 
Assistant Health Inspectors, nineteen of whom are regularly qualified medical 
men. In addition thereto forty-eight medical men, especially charged with the 
duty of vaccination, were appointed as Assistant Health Inspectors, and de- 
tailed to this Bureau during the year. 

There is also an ambulance and disinfecting squad attached to the Bureau, 
whose duties are to remove patients to hospital and disinfect premises. 

The labors of this Bureau have been unusually large, doubling those of any 
former year, principally caused by the persistence of small-pox, requiring con- 
stant visitation and inspection among tenement houses m order to remove 
sources of infection and to discover concealed cases. 

The result of this watchfulness, with the persistent offer of vaccination 
and re- vaccination, from house to house and room to room, has been the control 
of the spread of this mfectious disease, and thereby saving the city from a 
wide-spread and devastating epidemic. This result exhibits a very favorable 
comparison with other cities. 

The well organized system and methods of controlling this special disease, 
as carried out by the direction of the chief officer of the Bureau, reflect credit 
upon his administration ; and the cheerful and untiring co-operation of the med- 
ical officers and all connected with the Bureau in this disagreeable and dan- 
gerous duty, deserves commendation. 

The amount and kind of service rendered by this Bureau during the past 
year is exhibited in the following table : 
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Matter mad Place Inspaoted. 



Total 

Inspeo- 

tiona. 



Public Buildinirs 

Tenement HouBes 

Private Dwellings 

Uninhabitable DwellingB (va- 
cated by order of Board) . . 

Infected 

Other 

Dangerons 

MannfBCtorieB, Workshope. . 

Mills 

Stores and Warehouses 

Markets and Market Places. . 

Slaugbtoi' Houses 

OatUe Yards 

Vessels 

Offal Barges 

Oas Works 

Sulphur Works 

QlkWanizingWorks 

I'ertiliaing Works 

Pork Packing Establishment 

Sausage Manu&ctories. 

Dyeing Establishments 

Breweries and Distilleries. . . 

Lime Kilns 

Smoke House 

Tanneries 

Hide Establishments 

Tripe and Gut Cleaning Es- 
tablishments , 



216 
61,988 

7,940 

24 

4 

3,506 

9 

1.S68 

11 

2,398 

162 

2,214 

13 

15 

2 

6 

I 

8 

1 

2 

7 

3 

16 

1 

1 

6 

5 
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18 

5,003 

902 

22 

4 
227 

9 
199 

7 
285 

6 
1,776 

6 



1 
2 
1 

■ m 

4 
2 
6 
1 

• • 

2 
2 



Matter and Place Inspected. 



Totel 

Inspeo- 

ttona. 



Fat Melting and Lard Bender- 
ing Establishments 

Head Cleaning Establishments 

Bag and Bone Houses 

Dumping Qrounds 

Manure jDumps 

Piers and Docks 

Bendering Docks 

Natural Drains and Water 
Courses 

Sunken and Vacant Lots 

Horse and Cow Stables 

Cellars and Basements 

Waste Pipes and Drains 

Yards, Courts, and Areas 

Privies and Water Closets 

Streets, Gutters, and Culverts. 

Smoky and Dangerous Chim- 
nles 

Dangerous Stairways 

Street Sewers and Culverts. . . . 

Cisterns and Cesspools 

Piggeries. . . 

Street Cars and Stages 

Other Nuisances 

Number of Visits bv Medical 
Officers to cases of Contagi 
ons Diseases 



Total. 



260 

11 

7 

95 

146 

48 

8 

4 

1,498 

4,096 

18,376 

2,085 

12,798 

17,759 

2,109 

60 
267 

86 
108 
106 
911 
728 



8,969 



Hi 



69 
6 
6 
6 
45 
85 
1 

3 
427 
715 

1,848 
2,028 
3,006 
5,045 
1,476 

28 
267 

28 
101 
106 

075 



130,365 |24,255 



The following summary of the semi-weekly reports of the Inspectors ex 
hibits the amount and kind of labor performed by the Medical Officers of the 
Bureau during the year ending April 10th, 1872 : 

Whole number of cattle inspected 46,400 

Whole number of cattle found bruised 579 

Whole number of cattle found badly bruised 194 

Whole number of cattle sent to Bendering Dock 6 

Whole number of reports received 20,760 

Whole number of positive reports received 17,064 

Whole number of negative reports received 1,642 

Whole number of general reports received 2,054 

Whole number of reports found correct 20,577 

Whole number of reports returned for correction 183 

Whole number of reports forwarded to Bouxl 16,881 

Whole number of negative reports forwarded 1,642 

Whole number of general reports forwarded 2 054 

Whole number of complaints received firom citizens 3,025 

Whole number of vessels permitted 1,601 

Whole number of families visited by the medical officern to 

whom vaccination has been offered 384,148 

Whole number of primary vaccinations performed 20,279 

Whole number of secondury vaccinations performed 190,979 

Total number of vaccinations 211,258 



The large " number of families visited" is occasioned by the fact that it 
was found necessary to re-visit many families to induce re-vaccination of all the 
members in order to protect them from small-pox cases occurring in their im- 
mediate vicinity. 

These tables exhibit the fact that our tenement houses, with their over- 
crowded population, require a constant care upon the part of the officers of the 
Bureau, and the number of inspections during the year 1871 exceeds by 25,682 
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those made during the year 1870, and the CM)mplaint8 forwarded by the in- 
spectors upon this class of buildings alone show that so far as compliance 
with the tenement house act requires, there is far less cause for complaint, the 
complamts of 1871 numbering 1,317 less than those for the year 1870. 

Twenty-four houses unfit for habitation, which heretofore have defied the 
efforts of the inspectors with reference to securing good sanitary conditions, 
have been vacated under orders of the Board. 

Bureau of Street Cleaning, — The act of the Legislature of 1871, trans- 
ferring to the Street Cleaning Commission the power to contract for such 
additional cleaning of the streets as the public health should demand, has 
necessarily limited the operations of this Bureau. During the past year, its 
duties have been confined to the examination and proper reference of com- 
plaints of citizens in respect to the condition of the streets, and to the con- 
solidation of reports from the several Police Precinct* of the failure of the 
street cleaning contractor to comply with the provisions of his contract, and 
the preparation of a weekly report of such failures for the information of the 
Street Cleaning Commission. 

No special inspectors of street cleaning have been employed during the 
past year ; the clerical force of the Bureau has been reduced, and during 
most of the year the Inspector of Street Cleaning has served without salar}\ 
By Chap. 677, Laws of 1872, the entire control of the cleaning of the 
streets of this city is transferred to the Police Department, and this Board 
has suspended the operations of the Street Gleaning Bureau of the Health 
Department, and has ceased to incur any obligation or expense on account of 
such Bureau. 

Bureau of Records of Vital Statistics. — The success which has attended 
the operations of this Bureau during the past year, and the perfection of its 
system of registration, render unusually valuable and interesting the elabo- 
rate tables of mortality presented by the Register of Records. (Appendix B.) 
A very comprehensive statement of the mortality for 1871 of all the 
principal cities of the United States and of many foreign cities, as officially 
communicated, claims our special attention. The list embraces over 150 
places and exhibits the salubrity of New York in a much more favorable 
light than might have been anticipated. The very fact, however, of the ex- 
ceptionable accuracy of our death record, tells against us in such a compari- 
son ; for when, knowing the mortality of New York to have been exactly 
28.6 in each thousand of population given by the last census, we are in- 
formed that St. Louis lost but 17 in each thousand inhabitant43, Rochester 
but 16, Buffalo but 14, and Jersey City but 7, we may may well doubt the 
accuracy of such information. The questionable accuracy of the number 
given by Jersey Citj' becomes more striking when we perceive that in the 
contiguous city of Hoboken, 31 deaths in the thousand inhabitants were regis- 
tered during the year. Moreover, the mortality among our large floating 
population, and that furnished by the numerous emigrants who fill our hos- 
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pitals, are circamstanoes which, while inoreasing our death rate inordinately, 
give it a fictitioiis significance. 

The above facts, and many others relating to the mortality of American 
and foreign cities are dwelt upon at length in the Jftegister's Report. A brief 
summary of its more salient features is herewith submitted. 

26,976 deaths occurred during the year, a weekly average of 519, the to- 
tal annual mortality being less by 199 than that of the previous year. 

During the first quarter, (January, February and March) the deaths 
amounted to 6,622, an excess of 105 over the winter quarter of 1870. 
Small Pox, which had occasioned but few deaths, toward the close of 1870, 
now became virulent and destroyed 208 lives in the three months. Phthisis 
i^ulmonalis was remarkably fatal, producing 1,195 deaths against 974 in 
the same quarter of 1870. 

llie deaths during the second quarter, (April, May and June) amounted 
to 6.621, an excess of 328 over the Spring quarter of 1870. This mortality 
was unusually great. It was due to the severity of the small-pox, which 
carried off 304 persons, to the increasing fatality of the whooping cough, 
and to the early spread of diarrhoeal affections. 

During the third quarter, (July, August and September) there occurred 
7,833 deaths, or 583 less than in the Summer quarter of 1870. Although 
diarrhoeal diseases produced 500 less deaths than in the corresponding season 
of the previous year, the general mortality was rendered greater than might 
have been expected, considering the genial character of the Summer, by the 
continued prevalence of small-pox, the large number of deaths by whooping 
cough and miasmatic fevers, and by the two deplorable catastrophes of the 
*' July Riot " and " Westfield Explosion," the former of which caused 58 
deaths in this city and the latter 82. (See Appendix B.) 

During the fourth quarter, (October, November and December) there 
were 5,900 deaths, or 49 less than in the previous Autumnal quarter. Small- 
pox occasioned 129 deaths, and whooping cough 186. These were the most 
prominent epidemics. Remittent and Intermittent Fevers were more than 
ordinarily wide-spread and fatal. 

During the year there were registered 8,646 marriages and 20,821 births, 
being an increase upon the previous year of 661 marriages, and of 6,297 
births. Dr. Russell very justly complains of the indifference manifested by 
many clergymen, physicians and midwives, to these important branches of 
registration, and while expressing gratification at the very large increase in 
returns of births, he states that they still fall short of the actual number of 
children bom by about 10,000, and are consequently of little avail for statis- 
tical purposes. The legal value of a complete system of marriage and birth 
registration is of such vast importance to the community as to demand the 
most earnest attention of our future law-makers. 

Orders of the Board. — ^During the year ending April 10th, 1872, the 
number of orders issued by this Board for the abatement of nuisances, was 
thirteen thousand, seven hundred and fourteen. Of this number, two thous- 
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and eight hundred and nmety-eight were issued under the first subdivision 
of Section 14 of Chap. 74, Laws of 1866, by the terms of which the party 
served is allowed three days in which to demand a hearing by the Board of 
the testimony which may be presented, to show that the order should be 
modified or revoked. In cases where no hearing has been asked for, and the 
order has not been complied with, final orders to the number of eight hun- 
dred and forty-two have been issued, and the Board has directed the Attor- 
ney to commence suits for penalties for non-compliance with such orders. 
All other written orders, in number nine thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
four, have been issued under the second subdivision of Section 14 of Chap. 74, 
Laws of 1866, and are of a peremptory character, requiring that the nuisance 
be abated within five days, and if not complied with, the Attorney has been 
directed to commence actions for penalties for non- compliance. In a few of 
the most aggravated cases the City Sanitary Inspector has been directed by 
the Board to execute orders not complied with, but the want of money for 
that purpose has prevented the Board firom promptly executing many orders 
for the abatement of important nuisances, and has compelled it to resort to 
the more tedious and less satisfactory process of suits for penalties, to secure 
the necessary compliance. The following is a statement of the subjects of 
the orders above referred to : 



Alleys deuied 188 

X disinfected 67 

" enclosed 3 

" graded and flagKe J 68 

" payed , M 

•• repaired 1 

Aulraals removed (nnmber of orders) 11 

'< (dead) remoyed (number of orders;. 6 

Areas deaned 819 

" connected with street sewer 2 

" coyered 11 

•• disinfected 2M 

" flagged 2 

• filled 1 

*' provided with railing 9 

Ashes, filth, garbage, etc.. removed (number 

oforders 8.485 

Awnings (wooden) repaired 4 

BaUusters repaired 106 

Basements cleaned and whitewashed 70 

disinfected 47 

'* vacated 12 

Bathroom cleaned and disinfected 1 

BoUing heads, pigs' feet, etc. (business of. 

discontinued) 7 

Bridges (gutter) repaired 2 

Ceilings cleaned and whitewashed 669 

«' repaired 94 

Cellars cemented 24 

•< cleaned 1.125 

•' connected with sewers IM 

•• covered 24 

'• disinfected V)8 

'• fiUed 1 

«< flagged 12 

** steps of. repaired 70 



Cellars vacated 46 

Cesspools cleaned 85 

*' connected with sewer 31 

disinfected 86 

filled 46 

*' made 27 

*• repaired 12 

Chimneys extended 80 

" repaired 68 

Cisterns disinfected, emptied, and cleaned.. 4 

Coops cleaned, disinfected, and removed 4 

Covers (vaults) repaired 20 

Cows remoyed (number of orders) 6 

Croton pipes repaired 219 

Drains covered IS 

" extended 2 

•• made , 28 

' ' (obstructions in)removed 142 

Excavations disinfected, emptied, and cleaned 10 

" fiUed and graded 60 

Faucets repaired 46 

Fences *' 16 

Flagging (inoellsr) taken up 

'* regraded and repaired 10 

Floor (house) cleaned 38 

" (house) repaired and relald 38 

*' (house) removed 2 

** (privy) repaired 2 

" (stable) repaired 3 

Fertiliztug material manufactory (business 

of) discontinued 3 

Fowls removed (number of orders) 78 

Oarbsge boxes constructed 342 

•* emptied and cleaned 26 

*• removed ; 22 

Qas pipes repaired 1 
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Gratings repaired 20 

Qattars (bonae) conatmcted 19 

** (house) repaired 86 

(street) cleaned 388 

« «* (obatructions in) removed. . . 101 

Ontter atones reset 688 

Hallscleaned 870 

•• whitewashed 706 

Horses removed alive (Nnmber of orders). ... 7 

Hydrants constmcted 9 

" removed 9 

•• repaired 179 

Leaders connected with sewer 64 

»• constmcted 17 

•• extended 38 

" repaired 367 

Lotscleaned 101 

" connected with sewer 52 

" fence 41 

•• iUled 79 

" graded , 71 

Mannre removed (number of orders) 227 

•• vaults cleaned 19 

" *' connected with sewer 3 

" " constructed 292 

** " covered 86 

" disinfected 19 

** " repaired 86 

Outhouses cleaned and diainfected 28 

Pavementa repaired 71 

Pigs removed (number of orders) 40 

Pipes, soil (obstructions in) removed 287 

" (waste) connected with sewer 60 

" " (obstructions in) removed 104 

•' " repaired 246 

*• " trapped 62 

Plaster (loose) removed 28 

Premises cleaned 68 

•* connected with sewer 267 

'< disinfected and fomlgated 10 

Privies disinfected, emptied, and cleaned.... 4,476 

Privy houses cleaned 464 

" constructed 23 

'* diainfected 881 

" removed 1 

** repaired 212 

Privy Vaults connected with sewer 146 

'* diainfBcted 28 

" filled 166 

" flushed... 1 

" made 103 

" repaired 284 

Rags (business of storing) discontinued. ... 2 

Railtngamade 66 

" repaired 34 



Reftigeratora removed 8 

BoofiB cleaned 25 

" repaired 287 

Sewers repaired 6 

Sewer pipes (obstructions in) removed 2.906 

" repaired 2,533 

" trapped 20 

Shafts repaired 3 

Shutea (coal) covered 16 

Sidewalks cleaned and disinfected 69 

** flagged and graded 272 

•* repaired 244 

" reset 317 

'* trees removed from (number of 

orders) 4 

Sinksdeaned, 10 

" constructed... 91 

** connected with sewer 103 

*' repaired 33 

Sky lights repaired 13 

Spaces (vacant) cleaned .^ 66 

Stables cleaned 26 

** connected with sewer 16 

** (use of) discontinued 3 

Stable floors cemented 41 

'* graded 41 

Stagnant watw removed (number of orders). 106 

Stairways cleaned and diainfected 87 

'* repaired 92 

Stoopa repaired 77 

Tanks cleaned 1 

Urinala cleaned 7 

** removed 6 

*' repaired 6 

Valley draifis constructed 109 

Vaults cleaned 18 

•< disinfected 14 

Ventilating shafta constmcted 64 

Ventilators constructed 66 

Walla cleaned and whitewashed 867 

Walla painted (number of orders) 3 

** repaired 92 

Water-closets deuied 176 

•< constmcted 83 

«< disinfected , 175 

" flushed 89 

** removed 6 

•* repaired 76 

Windows repaired 8 

Tardsdeaned 1,791 

" connected with street sewer 19 

<• disinfected 1.694 

** flagged 194 

" graded and repaired 408 



Actiofu/or Penalties. — ^During the year upwards of twelve thousand com- 
plaints have been referred to the Attorney for examination and mdorsement 
of the proper form of order required in each case. As heretofore, the great 
majority of the orders based upon such complaints have been complied with, 
immediately after notification. The same increase in the number of com- 
plaints and orders indicated by the reports of the various bureaux has extend- 
ed to the legal business of the Board* The number of suits commenced for 
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all caases, is nearly four hundred in excess of the aggregate for the previous 
year. As a rule, the initiation of legal measures has accomplished the end in 
view. The effect of the rigorous prosecution of those violating the ordinances 
relating to reports of marriages, births, the presence of contagious diseases, 
and death, has been very gratifying, and the statistics derived from such re- 
ports are much more exhaustive and reliable than those of former years. 

From the marked decrease of complaints under the provisions of the Tene- 
ment House Law, it is evident that the buildings known as tenements have 
been, in many respects, conformed to the requirements of that act. The 
following is a resume of the work performed by the Attorney : 

Number of actions commenced 2961 

Classified as follows: 

For non-compliance with orders 2580 

For violations of the Tenement House Act 186 

For violations of the Sanitary Code 245 

2961 

Changes in the Board. — Dr. 8. Oakley Vanderpool, having been appoint- 
ed Health Officer of the Port in jilace of Dr. John M. Garnochan, whose term 
of office had expired, took his seat as a member of the Board, on the 27th 
day of March, 1872. No changes have occurred among the more important 
officers of the Board, during the past year, and the same efficient corps of 
Health Inspectors, and of Clerks have remained in the service of the Depart- 
ment, except as vacancies have occurred by voluntary resignation. 

Expenditures. — The expenses of the Board for the year ending April 10, 
1872, as appears from the report of the Committee on Finance, (see appendix) 
were $206,815.80. Of this amount about $75,000 were expended in the care 
of small-pox patients, for vaccine virus and for salaries of the corps of phy- 
sicians engaged in house to house visitations, for the purpose of vaccinating 
and re-vaccinating the people. In addition to the above some expenditures 
for salaries and supplies were referred to the Board of Audit for adjustment. 
The amounts paid by the Controller on this account do not appear in the re- 
port of the Committee on Finance, but may be found in the report of the 
Finance Department. In all expenditures by the several bureaux, the most 
rigid economy has been observed by the Board. The Board has been em- 
barrassed in its operations during the past year by the want of money to exe- 
cute its orders, to prevent the spread of contagious diseases, and to continue 
a thorough and systematic inspection of the tenement houses of the city. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. S. BOSWORTH, 

President, 

Emmons Clark, 

Secretary. 



APPENDIX. 
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CITY SANITARY INSPECTOR AND SANITARY 

SUPERINTENDENT. 



BuiUEAU OF Sanita&t iNBPigcrioN, Healtu Dbpabtmknt, 

No. 301 MOTT iSflRKBt. 



\ 



Nkw York, AprU Itt, 1872. 
Emmons Clark, Secretary to the Board of Health, 

m 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report of the work per- 
formed by the various officers and employees of this Bureau during the year 
ending this date. 

As in previous years, the work has consisted (1) of the care of contagious 
diseases ; (2) the discovery, examination and removal or modification of all 
causes deemed detrimental to the public health and safety, and (3) the execu- 
tion of orders of the Board in pursuance of city ordinances, known as the 
Health Law of 1866, with its various amendments ; the Tenement House 
Act, and the Sanitary Code. 

This duty has been performed by the City Sanitary Inspector, with a 
corps of twenty-one assistants, of whom ten are recognized as full Health 
Inspectors, and the remainder as Assistant Health Inspectors, and all of 
whom, with the exception of two, are educated physicians. In addition to 
these, the Bureau has had the associated aid of experts in chemistry, engi- 
neering, plumbing, sanitary architecture and veterinary science, and is thus 
enabled to bring to its work — the sanitary care and control of this metrop- 
olis — a well organized and efficient combination of professional and practical 
talent. 
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The ofiScers attached to this Bureau, by appointmeiit from the Board, are 
as follows : 



GITT SANTTART INSPECTOB AND 8ANTTABT SUPEBDfTENDENT. 
MoRKAU M0BBI8, M. D. I Elected April 20, 1870. 

HEALTH mSPEOTOBS. 



Edward H. Janbs, M. D. 
William H. B. Post, M. D. 
Charlb F. Robbbts, M. D. 
Henry R. Stilbs, M. D. 
AuouivrDS F. Viklb, M. D. 
HiNkT Db Witt Joy, M. D. 
Philip O'Hanlon, M. D. 
Stuyvesant F. Morris, M. D. 

Frahz Hbubl, M. D. 
Jambb Kennedy, M. D. 



Appointed May 80, 1870. 
May 80, 1870. 
May 80, 1870. 
May 80, 1870. 
Biay 80, 1870. 
May 80, 1870. 
May 80, 1870. 
July 1, 1870. 

i Promoted (vice L. Damain- 
ville, resigned). 

\ Appointed (vice W. F. De- 
{ ming, resigned). 
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ASSISTANT HEALTH INSPECTORS. 



Bernard Huoheb, M. D. 

AdONIRAM B. JuDdON, M. D. 

Edward Frankel, M. D. 
Simeon N. Leo, M. D. 
RoOER S. Traoy, M. D. 
Henry T. Strong, M. D. 
WiLUAM E. Hall, M. D. 
A. P. Dalrymple, M. D. 
Allan 'MgLanb Hamilton, M. D. 
James Ingram 
Jamm MoCarty. 



Appointed May 80, 1870. 
July 1, 1870. 
July 1, 1870. 
July 1, 1870. 
Nov. 80, 1870. 
June, 1871. 
Septem. 1871. 
Septem. 1871. 
Septem. 1871. 
May 30, 1870. 
June 28, 1870. 
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ASSISTANT CHEMIST. 
H. EIndermann, Ph. D. | 



In addition to the above regular corps^ several employes have been attached 
to the Bureau, performing the services of an ambulance and disinfecting 
corps during the year, whose names are as follows : 



Thos. D, Tatbb. 
Bartholomew J. MoGowan. 



William C. Roberts. 
Jno. McNally. 



Their arduous and dangerous duties entitle them to special mention. 

The amount of labor performed by these gentlemen will be apparent 
by a reference to the summary or consolidated abstract presented in 
the Board's general report. The peculiar, diverse, onerous and often 
dangerously unpleasant nature of their duties, will be appreciated by those 
who read their individual reports, hereto appended. That these duties were 
perfonued with the firmness, tact and courtesy which are so desirable in 
persons holding responsible oflScial positions, 1 am well convinced, not only 
from personal knowledge, but from the voluntary testimony of our citizens. 
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Several of the present corps were oonneoted with the precedent Board of 
Health from the year 1866^ and all of them, owing to the demands of their 
position and the various exigencies which have arisen during their term of 
office, have acquired an experience and facility in sanitary work which is 
invaluable to any Board of Health and to the community which they serve. 
It may be accepted as a fact, without egotism, that no other city in the 
United States, if indeed in the world, enjoys the services of so large, well- 
trained, experienced, intelligent and earnest a sanitary corps a^ this. As an 
evidence of the estimation in which this Bureau is held, both in our own 
as well as foreign countries, I may mention that there has been almost a 
daily correspondence seeking advice as to its organization and management 
in detail. 

It is the uniform testimony in the experience of these Inspectors that, 
during the past year, (as during the year previous,) there has been a very 
marked improvement in the general sanitary condition of the city ; that the 
people, watching the Board's labors in their behalf, year after year, have 
learned to regard its officers as their friends, and having been by their repeated 
visits insensibly educated in the " sanitary alphabet,'' manifest a greater dis- 
position to improve upon the knowledge thus gained ; that owners, house- 
agents, manufacturers and others, convinced by experience that the powers 
conferred upon the Board of Health have been, on the whole, wisely and not 
unjustly administered, now receive its orders and the suggestions of its officers 
in a more conciliatory spirit, and even admit that their property interests are 
thereby improved ; that, in short, the Board has reached a point in its history 
from which the results of its past efforts are now plainly appreciable, and 
from which also it can look forward reasonably to a growing confidence on 
.the part of the community, of increased honor to itself, and of beneficence to 
the city of its care. 

The labors of the Bureau have been much increased during tbe past year, 
by the unprecedented epidemic of small-pox, which, commencing during the 
winter of 1869, has not yet entirely loosened its grasp upon the community. 
Its persistence has devolved a large amount of wearisome and peculiarly 
unpleasant and dangerous labor upon the Inspectors, which has been unflinch- 
ingly performed, with a devotion and zeal which adds honor to their profes- 
sional standing. 

So many interesting and valuable statistics have accumulated in the expe- 
rience of this Bureau and its Medical Corps, relative to the sanitary care of 
this loathsome and fatal epidemic, that I have deemed !t advisable to commit 
the special report upon it to a committee of the Health Inspectors chosen 
among themselves. They have performed thi» duty in a manner so careful 
and creditable, that it leaves nothing for me to add. Their personal expe- 
rience in the sanitary care of this disease has been unusual and such as en- 
titles their opinions to very great consideration. 

About the commencement of the present year a disease insidiously 
appeared in this and our neighboring cities which caused many victims before 
its true character was recognized. Epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis, here- 
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tofore uukuuwn as such among tbe list of epidemics prevailing in our city, and 
concerning whose etiology, diagnosis or treatment, so little was known among 
the medical profession, gradually assumed very considerable proportions. 

In pursuance of its duty to discover and elucidate its etiology, this 
Bureau immediately commenced a thorough investigation, to ascertain, if 
possible, what conditions or peculiar causes had given rise to this new source 
of alarm. The profession at large, whenever the diagnosis seemed to warrant 
it, reported their cases to the Bureau.* Thus it became cognizant of a 
large number of cases with all their attending circumstances. These 
were referred to the several Health Inspectors of the respective 
districts for examination and report, and many physicians were requested to 
furnish statements of the symptoms and progress of the disease among their 
patients, and cheerfully responded, in many instances. 

From these examinations, made by our officers at the bed-side; post 
mortems, and local conditions ; and from the statements of physicians, parents, 
friends, &;c., it has been our aim, so far as possible, to deduce the needed 
data upon which both sanitary officials and the medical profession at large 
may base their preventive and curative action in any future epidemic of a 
similar character. The results of these elaborate examinations will be found 
in a special report on epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis, in Appendix L, in 
this volume. 

This branch of our duty has been of the highest importance, not only 
affording us the knowledge of the special localities, keeping us informed as to 
their increase or decline, but also by being thus forewarned we have been 
enabled to institute such prophylactic measures as would prevent its uncon- 
trolled progress. 

The following is a tabulated statement of contagious diseases, as they' 
have occurred duricg the past year : 



ANNUAL REPORT OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES FOR 1871-72. 

Total Number of Cases of Contagious Disease reported to the Bureau of San- 
itary Inspection from April Ist^ 1871, to April 1st, 1872. 



I'yphus Fever 146 

l^phold Fever 482 

Scarlet Fever 2869 

Measles...: 842 



Diphtheria 432 

Relapsing Fever 26 

Small-pox 2681 



*Froxn tbe ftct that, among the ganitary onUnances of the Health Department, there la one requiring 
phyaidana to report all caaea of contagiona diaeaeea occurring in their practice within a Bpecifieid time 
after their flrat yiait. it becomea poaaible to keep such a record of the number of casea and their 
localitiea aa to afford information of the utmoat value both to the aanitarian and atatiaUcian; to the 
former for puxpoaea of prevention, and to the latter for eatimates of proportiona of fatality to amount 
of dlaeaae, &c. Without thia preliminary information, no Health Board can hope to aucoeed in 
aireailng or preventing the apread of any epidemic, endemic, or contagioua diaeaae. The record of 
death is but the tolling notice of neglected aanitary opportunitlea. 
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Small-pox. 

Total number of cases reported 2681 

Total number of houses in which cases occurred 1998 

Number of houses in which 2 cases occurred 219 
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BTBEBTB CONTAIMING THE LARQEST NUMBER OF OASES. 



Forsyth street 27 

Second street 27 

East Eleventh street 29 

Eighth avenue 80 

Orchard street 80 

Fifth street 81 

Broome street 84 

East Houston street 84 

Greenwich street 86 

Chrystie street 87 

HOUSES CONTAINING THE 

247 Avenue A 4 cases 

147 Avenue A 4 

96 Chrystie street 4 

132 Chrystie street 4 

87 Clinton street 4 

6 Clinton street 4 

49} Dominick street 4 

444 Eighth avenue 4 

111 East Fourth street 4 

426 Fifth street 4 

87 Mulberry street 4 

491 Ninth avenue 4 

489 Ninth avenue 4 

469 Second avenue 4 

190 Second street 4 

542 Sixth street 4 

129 Suffolk street. 4 

127 Third street 4 

210 Third street 4 



East Fourth street 40 

Avenue A 41 

Ninth avenue 41 

Essex street 42 

West Thirty-sixth street 42 

Second avenue 62 

First avenue 64 

Third avenue 60 

Third street 68 



LARGEST NUMBER OF CASES. 

489 West Thirty-ninth street ... 4 

877 Broome street 6 

1 86 East Houston street 6 

89 Mulberry street 6 

106 Orchard street 6 

266 Bowery 6 

824 East Eleventh street 6 

121 Third street 6 

430 West Thirty-sixth street 6 

608 West Fifty-first street. ... 6 

62 Essex street 7 

161 Eldridge street 7 

138 East Twenty-eighth street . . 7 

846 W est Thirty-sixth street .... 8 

632 West Forty-third street 8 

428 West Ihirty-sixth street. ... 9 

147 West Thirty-first street 10 

R C. 0. Asylum, 6th av. & 61st st. 22 
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Number of cases reported from Ward's Island 18 

Vagrants 7 

Cases on shipboard * 6 

Typhus Fever. 

Total number of ca^es of Typhus Fever 146 

Number of houses in which Typhus Fever occurred 126 

Typhoid Fever. 

Total number of cases of Typhoid Fever 482 

Number of houses hi which Typhoid Fever occurred 89l 
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TENEMENT HOUSES. 

Ventilation and Light. — ^No section of the Tenement House Act, per- 
haps, has met ^ith such uniform enforcement as the second section, which 
provides for the free admission and change of air into the densely crowded 
dwellings of the poor. Indeed, it has always been felt by the Board and its 
chief officers that the enforcement of this section was of the first importance. 
It needs not the repetition here of the homily that pure air and good water 
are the fundamental elements of health. 

The Health Inspector's reports now show that in whole districts there is 
scarcely a tenement house in which *' the bed room and hall ventilation,^ is 
not provided in accordance with law — and in most instances not only with the 
letter but with its spirit. Unfortunately, these means, although well provided, 
are not always used, for the people do not yet fully appreciate the value 
of a change of air in closely confined apartments, even though it may not be 
of the purest quality. 

Still, as all knowledge is slow to be appreciated, the constant reiteration 
and enforcement of sanitary truths and facts, gradually overcomes ignorance 
and prejudice, and establishes a better sanitary condition ; and, by promoting 
health and comfort, soon inculcates a better observance of its laws. 

llie dwellings in which this most needed measure is yet deficient are reported 
bj' the Inspectors principally as old structures, formerly private dwellings, 
where mechanical difficulties, inherent in the mode of construction, present 
serious obstacles to its proper introduction. For these, however, the law pro- 
vides special means, which in many instances have been ordered by the 
Board, and which have caused such places which before were noted as 
pest-holes and dens, to become habitable and salubrious. 

There is, however, a class of habitations which is beyond the reach of 
any good sanitary improvement, and which yet remain occupied by those 
so degraded and Immoral in all their instincts, that until further legislation 
provides a remedy, no other measure than vacating and closing them as 
human habitations, should be thought of. 

Inspectors Judson and Janes, particularly, call attention to another 
class of houses, both new and old, which do not comply with the clause of 
section 15, requiring that ** the halls on each floor shall open directly to 
the external air,'* and the former has presented diagrams of floors of two 
houses in which this omission has been fully considered and secured. 
Further special legislation is needed with reference to the hall ventilation. 

Want of Ventilation in other Bvildings, — It is not only in tenements that 
this insufiiciency of these two great health essentials Is glaringly apparent. 
Thousands of private houses, and especially business buildings, oflSces, 
etc., having fair and inviting exteriors and comfortably, even luxuriously 
furnished, are so deficient in a proper quantity and quality of air and light, 
as to render them breeding-nest« of consumption, rheumatism, and other 
forms of disease. 
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Brokers, bankers, merchants, insurance men, &c., spend a large pro- 
portion of their time in iron-vaulted and stone paved offices and basements, 
without proper means for ventilation, overheated by uncontrollable furnaces or 
impossible of proper heating by any means, and so deficient in daylight that 
the artificial light of gas must be used for two-thirds of the day, destroying 
or rendering impure all the air to be inhaled. 

Book-keepers labor hour after hour, over their dazzling white pages, with 
the bright light of an Argand burner reflected into their eyes and radiating its 
heat upon their heads, while perhaps their feet are suffering with the cold 
and damp of a stone floor, which strikes through mat or carpet. In the whirl- 
ing rush of business hours, clerks, messengers and customers, enter these 
cold, damp rooms, in a heated, perspiring condition, with the result of a catarrh 
or rheumatic twinge that should warn them of neglected sanitary law. It is 
no wonder that business men are so frequently affected with deafness, bald- 
ness, weakness of sight, neuralgia, rheumatism, consumption, indigestion, etc., 
etc. The ** architectural causes of disease," form a most important subject 
for sanitary study ; for their evil effects — although unheeded in the absorbing 
occupations of money-getting — are obviously beginning to be seriously felt 
among our business community. 

Flats. — The very recent intjoduction of this class of dwellings, combining 
every household convenience within a circumscribed space, and demanding 
from the class of occupants desired for them, superior sanitary constructions, 
seems to be a step in the right direction towards the ultimate improvement 
and method of construction for tenement houses for the more indigent class. 
They certainly secure that degree of privacy and isolation so deficient in the 
ordinary tenement houses. 

Bath-Rooms in Tenement Houses. — The necessity for some easily managed 
form of bath-room in each teuement house, is again pointedly presented in 
several of the Health Inspectors' reports. Its advantages would contribute, 
in no small degree, to the promotion not only of personal cleanliness but 
largely lessen the danger of the spread of contagious diseases among 
the community. They would render unnecessary the resort to the free baths 
upon our river sides, and provide a much cleaner and less dangerous means 
of purifying the body than the necessity of bathing in our sewer-poUuted 
rivers. 

Resident House-keepers in Tenement Houses. — One of the greatest necessi- 
ties for tenement houses in keeping their local conditions in proper order is 
the employment of a house-keeper. No less than eight of the Health 
Inspectors advert to this, while all of them have repeatedly expressed their 
conviction, from experience, of the value of such services, and are in favor of 
securing from the Legislature such amendment to the Tenement House Act 
as will compel their employment in every tenement house in which the land- 
lord or agent does not himself reside. 
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Qdlars and Basement*. — The objeotions urged against the occupancy of 
cellars and basements as dwelling places, have lost none of their force since 
previous reports, and the Board has done wisely, during the past year, in 
causing the vacation and closing of a large number. 

PRIVIES AND WATER CLOSETS 

Continue to cause a large proportion of the nuisances whii^h call for the 
action of the Board's officers. Even in this matter^ however, there is a very 
marked improvement; old privy vaults are being abolished; new ones, 
when built, as well as water-closets, are located, repaired and constructed 
more under the advice and control of the district inspector ; details of con- 
struction are more thoroughly canvassed and strictly enforced ; ventilating 
shafts are erected, in many cases, to render vaults less offensive to the in- 
mates of the surrounding dwellings ; in short, the experience of the depart- 
ment in its seven years' dealing with these matters, is making itself decidedly 
felt in the careful consideration of the various points of a practical nature 
which are involved in each individual case. Landlords and workmen, alike, are 
made to feel that a superior intelligence supervises the improvement of prop- 
erty and that the Board of Health insist^s upon mamtaiuing the spirit of the 
law, as well as its letter. This involves, of course, a good deal of time spent 
by the Inspector in interviews with owners, with the worlmen and mechanics 
engaged, in planning to avoid possible defect«( and to secure desirable advan- 
tages ; still, it is time well spent, and sanitary reforms accomplished In this 
manner redound to the honor of the Board, not less than to the satisfaction of 
the people. 

Concerning the relative merits in a sanitary point of view, of privy vaults 
and water-closets, the testimony of inspectors does not differ from that already 
expressed. Privy vaults are considered less objectionable for tenement, and 
water-closets for private houses. The ^^ school-sink" described in the last annu- 
al report, is growmg steadily in favor with those who examine its operation. 
The fact is, however, that the difficulties pertaining to this subject are inherent 
in the habits and character of the people who inhabit tenement houses. Pa- 
tience, time, labor, example, will, it is hoped, ultimately accomplish the desired 
reform. 

SEWERAGE 

Has largely engaged the attention of the inspectors in their respective dis- 
tricts, and we are happy to state that the prompt and courteous co-operation of 
the Department of Public Works, has added considerably to this class of sani- 
tary improvements ; Inspector Vielb's report mentions " a very decided im- 
provement m the construction of street sewers maugurated by the Department 
in the construction of sjmrs from the main sewer to the curb-line of the 
street, thus avoiding the necessity of tearing up the pavement and opening 
the street whenever sewer connection is required to be made with the dwell- 
ings," and also in the construction of a large main outlet sewer in 110th street, 
as referred to in his report. 
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The sewerage of the upper part of the city is now rapidly progressing, and 
bids fair, by the combined eflforts of Sanitary Science and Scientific Engineer- 
uig, to avoid the perpetuation (in that part of New York) of the evils which 
a neglect of proper precautions in the past has entailed upon its older 
portions. 

HOUSE SEWERAGE. 

On this question the officers of this Bureau are fiilly alive to the serious 
defects and neglects which have caused so much disease and death. ^^ The 
defects in soil-pipes," says Inspector O'Hanlon, " are very general and require a 
thorough overhauling, very few houses bemg free from the escape of noxious 
gases from the street-sewers, owing to imperfect joints in the soil-pipes and the 
careless manner in which house drains have been constructed." A decided 
improvement, in addition to tight and properly cemented drains, would be the 
extension of the soil-pipe to and above the roof of the house, so as to allow the 
sewer stench and gases to escape into the external air at an altitude at 
which they would prove comparatively innocuous. We say comparatively, for 
even then, we doubt whether their presence in the superincumbent strata of 
atmosphere does not tend to vitiate the air we breathe. 

Some of the inspectors, also, complain of cases where three, four, or even 
eight and nine houses are sewered through one common sewer pipe connection, 
any obstruction in which, of course, affects the comfort and health of the in- 
mates of all the houses. These, however, are gradually being replaced by 
separate house-drains, connected with the street sewer, on orders of the Board, 
wherever the sewerage of the street will allow. 

We have alluded above to the imperfect and improper manner in which 
the very important mechanical operations, classed under the generic name of 
^' plumbing," are carried on in this city at present. The attention of the 
Board's officers is called to it too frequently, and with an amount of personal 
daily observation too extensive and accurate to admit of mistake or dispute. 
It is not too much to say that three-fourths of the complaints investigated by 
the inspectors, and at least one-half of the Hi-health, discomfort and death 
occurring in this city from zymotic and epidenuo diseases, is attributable di- 
rectly to the reckless, unscientific and dishonest manner in which plumbing 
work is performed. The state of things revealed by the daily investigation of 
this Bureau, form a sufficient and damning proof of what might otherwise 
seem a sweeping charge. Poor material ; poorer and careless workmanship ; 
an utter lack of foresight, or care, as to the probable result of these evils, 
have characterized the introduction and repair of water, gas and sewer- 
age improvements to our houses and homes, until intended blessings have 
been turned to absolute curses. Neither the houses of the wealthier 
class or the homes of the poor are exempt from these defects in the con- 
struction of theu* drainage systems. During the present year, the outbreak of 
the ^^ Oerebro-Spinal-Meningitis epidemic " has forcibly called public attention 
to the defects which long ago attracted the notice of our sanitary officers, and 
the intimate connection which the latter have been able to prove between 
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many cases of diseases, and defective plumbing or imperfect sewerage, should 
lead to a more careful personal examination on the part of every property 
owner. 

In view of the vital interests involved, it seems highly desirable that, as 
Inspector Morris suggests, '^ the Tenement House Law be so amended as to 
give to this Board the control over the sewerage and plumbing of every tene- 
ment house about to be constructed." 

Drainage, m distinction from sewerage, is, if possible, of greater importance 
to the future sanitary welfare of the city, than is generally understood. 
The di^inction between drainage and sewerage is, that the former provides 
means for keeping the lower portions of the soil from becoming saturated, 
while the latter only provides for the proper disposal of surface and waste 
water from our houses and streets. While the lower strata of soil underneath 
our houses remains water-saturated, a constant evaporation is going on, 
which by means of capillary attraction and heat is brought up to the surface, 
rendering our walls, basements, and even upper rooms, damp and un- 
wholesome; this dampness produces fungoid spores, which germinate 
in our systems, causing fevers, &c. Distribut-ed over this Island 
originally were many streams of water, in connection with sluggish 
ponds and marshy lands lying in its central portions. From time to 
time these have been filled in and across by the grading of streets 
and avenues, with earth or the debris of the streets of the city, so that large 
sectioDS have been reclaimed from the bordering marshes, and the inland 
ponds and their out-flowing streams have been filled up or dammed across. 
The result of this improper method of filling in and obstructmg the natural 
streams of water, has been to pond them, and thereby produce a water satu- 
rated soil, over which dwellings have been constructed, and in which the 
inhabitants constantly sufifer and will continue to suffer from various diseases, 
such as fevers of an intermittent or typhoid type, rheumatism, neuralgia, &c. 

The older and more completely built-up portions of the city now present 
many lamentable examples of this want of foresight. Certain sections of the 
city where originally were marshes or sluggish streams, which have been 
covered up and built upon, now present us fever nests, and are the first to 
suffer from diseases which certain atmospheric conditions produce. These 
are strikingly shown upon a map of the city where these old streams or 
marshy ground are distinctly laid out. The recorded deaths by fevers, con- 
sumption and malarial or zymotic causes, where placed upon the map, indi- 
cate almost unerringly these old water-saturated localities, and present 
indisputable evidences of the unhealthy conditions caused by them. 

In the upper portions of the city above 50th street, these old water courses 
have in many instances during the past year been re-opened, and substantial 
sub-soil, deep, blind drains put in, in accordance with the Law passed in 
1871 for that special purpose. A very marked instance of the benefits derived 
from the application of this law during the past year, is in the draining off of 
that section of land lying between 74th and 80th streets from 1st to 5th 
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avenues, where whole blocks were covered with stagnant water, in some 
places several feet deep. Around this section, fevers had prevailed during 
several years past, and any improvement in the way of buildings had been 
almost abandoned. During the year a drain has been constructed by order 
of the Health Department, by the Department of Public Works, beginning 
at 1st avenue and 74th street and extending nearly upon the course of the 
original stream diagonally to 5th avenue and 80th street, which has com- 
pletely removed all the stagnant water and provided for it a permanent 
outlet. The land so drained is being now rapidly covered with build- 
ings and dwellings of all kinds, and has increased more than thrice its origi- 
nal value. Such also has been the effect of a similar drain put in between 
4th and 5th avenues from 59th to 65th streets, where the same conditions 
existed. 

The good effect of drainage done in this manner can hardly be sufficiently 
appreciated. It not only provides an immediate outlet for accumulated 
stagnant water, but also serves as a permanent means for keeping the soil in 
a dry state, as no accumulation can hereafter take place either by surface 
water or by never-failing springs. Grounds that otherwise would always 
remain unhealthy and cause much sickness and death, now become healthy 
and make most desirable locations for future residences. 

These experiences and facts should point out the errors to be avoided in 
planning the drainage and sewerage systems for future cities and villages, 
and should not be lost sight of even in the location of isolated dwellings in 
country places ; and every person about to purchase a permanent residence 
should look carefully to the system of drainage and sewerage connected with 
the premises. 

GARBAGE AND ASHES. 

In regard to this subject, we have reason to feel that some degree of 
improvement has been made. The gradual abolition of the large stationary 
sidewalk garbage boxes, by the substitution of portable metal receptacles, 
has produced a commendable degree of improvement in the appearance of our 
streets and in the comfort of our citizens. Still, much remains to be dune. 
We rest a hope for the future largely upon the thoroughness and fidelity with 
which the collection of ashes and garbage and street-cleaning shall be per- 
formed by the Board of Police, to whose charge it was committed by the 
last Legislature — for street-cleaning is the basis of reform in the ash and 
garbage question, as good street-paving is the basis of proper street-cleaning. 

STREET CLEANING, 

During the past year, has been far from satisfactorily performed. No extra 
street-cleaning, under the supervision of the Board, was performed during the 
past year, and the streets generally have been in a condition highly discredit- 
able to the city. The abrogation of the old street-cleaning contract and the 
placing of this important department of the public service in the hands of the 
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Police Board^ is a step in the right direction, and we may now reasonably 
expect a more creditable condition. 

STREET PAVEMENTS. 

Defective street pavements are and have been one of the greatest sources 
of unhealthfulness and difficulty of keeping clean streets. For the rule holds 
good that where the streets are well paved, both the health and sanitary 
condition of the neighborhood is improved. 

YARDS, ALLEYS AND AREAS, 

Engage the special attention of the Health Inspectors, and many decided im- 
provements have been made. A good pavement, with proper drainage, induces 
and promotes a cleanly condition, and thus prevents their being used as places 
of deposit for refuse matter. 

STABLES 

Still show the good effects of the special overhauling given them, under 
order of the Board, a year ago ; and, as they are constantly watched by the 
health officers, are generally in fair condition. The prompt removal of 
stable manure is the earnest endeavor of the Board, in order that the various 
interests involved in the disposal of this offensive material may be harmonized 
in such a way as shall best protect the sanitary mterests of the city. The 
reports of Inspectors Leo, Janes and Hamilton, whose districts are pecu- 
liarly affiicted with this class of nuisances, will serve to show the extent and 
character of the evils with which the Board has to deal. 

MANURE DUMPS, Etc. 

The depositories for this material have been and are sources of great 
anxiety to the Board. Its officers have endeavored to contiol and miti- 
gate the evils attending these large accumulations in every way that could 
be suggested, and the Board has issued orders from time to time for its entire 
daQy removal from the city, but so far has failed to accomplish such desirable 
results completely. Such a measure as the entire daily removal of all the 
stable manure from the city can be effected only by a combination of mterests 
with sufficient capital. 

STREET CARS. 

Some of the Inspectors call attention to the dangers attendant upon street 
railroad travel ; as, for example, Inspector Leo particnilarizes the recklessness 
of employes in regard to the crossing at 30th street and 10th avenue, where 
the " Belt Line '' cars cross the track of the Hudson River Road ; and, also, 
the too great speed generally maintained on the Eleventh Ave. Railroad. All 
the roads, except the " Bleecker St." line, have thus far neglected to provide 
any guards for front platforms, and accidents are constantly happening to 
foolhardy persons who persist in jumping on or off from them while in 
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motion. The means for ventilation are unscientific and inefficient. The 
causes of defective ventilation, and the very great influence which these 
cars have in the dissemination of impurity, and especially of contagious disease, 
are well stated in Inspector Janes' remarks upon this subject. 

The recent enactments of the Board, with reference to these needed im- 
provements, are entirely neglected by the railroad companies, and can be en- 
forced only by legal pressure. 

PUBLIC FREE BATHS. 

These baths, which were thrown open for general Ase last summer, seemed 
to meet with general approbation, as affording a means for free bathing. 
But their utility, as a sanitary measure, is more than questionable. The 
acljacent margins of the rivers, upon either side of the city, are so largely 
polluted with the constant flow of sewerage into them from the sewer outlets, 
that the wat^r, both in public and private bath-houses, is almost always 
thoroughly saturated with animal and vegetable matter in a state of decom- 
position. The slips formed by the projecting docks, are but whirling eddies, 
in which this sewerage matter floats and smks, being only partially car- 
ried away by the tides. There is every reason to believe, from a multitude 
of facts which have come under medical observation, that frequent bathing, 
in this sewer-polluted water, so far from promoting healthful conditions, 
has been productive of much disease, the cause of which may, without doubt, 
be attributed to the direct poison absorbed into the system while bathing. 
Medical gentlemen, in whose practice this class of persons largely pre- 
dominate, have recognised this fact, viz : the absorbtion of a direct poison 
into the blood while bathing in and about our slips and docks. One medical 
gentleman, of recognized ability, states that he has attended over one 
hundred cases of a peculiar low form of fever which he attributes directly to 
this cause. There may be, and unquestionably are, other causes having also 
an influence in producing these eftects, such as remaining in the water too 
long, or bathing while in a heated condition, &c., but the absorption of the 
poisons of the decomposition of sewerage cannot be too strongly guarded 
against. 

That free baths should be provided for general public use, as a sanitary 
measure, there can be no question, but the selection of their location is a 
matter of the highest importance. The water supply needs to be constant, 
ever-changing and of the greatest purity. It should be obtained either from 
the centre of the rivers, by mechanical means, or from the croton supply, so 
that no sewer impurities would be in the least degree intermixed. 

DISINFECTION, Etc. 

The processes of disinfection of streets, and in cases of contagious diseases, 
etc., were so minutely detailed in my last annual report, that no repetition is 
here needed. I will simply refer, therefore, to the report of Dr. Endbrmann, 
Assistant Chemist to the Board, (which follows the reports of the Sanitary 
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Inspectors) for the statistics of work performed by the Disinfecting Corps, 
under his direction, as also for the results of a series of examinations made 
into the composition and comparative sanitary value of various forms of dis- 
infectants in general use. 

SLAUGHTER HOUSES, FAT RENDERING, Etc., 

Call for a great amount of ceaseless vigilance on the part of the Inspectors 
in whose districts they are located. Ever since the creation of a Board of 
Health in this city, there has been a fierce struggle between business interests 
and moneyed influence on the one part, and the highest sanitary demands of 
an overcrowded community on the other ; and whatever advantages the Health 
Department has gained in the contest, are only maintained by a most stringent 
and vigorous enforcement of its rules and regulations. Its officers are unani- 
mous in their conviction that there are ^^ certain e\ils connected with the busi- 
ness of slaughtering that wOl not be entirely remedied so long as the business 
is conducted in occupied portions of the city," and that, to use the words of 
Inspector Janes, ^'the sooner this business, mlh Jut-rendering, tripe-deaning, 
and every kindred occupation, is confined to properly constructed waterside 
abattoirs, on each side of the city, the sooner will our citizens be relieved of 
an offensive nuisance." Inspector Leo, who has the district in which are situ- 
ated the Rendering Dock, and large fat and offal melting establishments be- 
tween 38th and 42d Sts., on the North River, goes even farther than this, 
and says, "one thing is quite evident — ^it should not be tolerated within city 
limits." He also condemns " the practice of certain packing: houses, which 
place dirty cases and barrels in the gutter and road, and crowd the sidewalk 
with dead cattle, hogs, fat and grease -, have horses and carts backed up to 
the door and standing for hours together, etc." 

PUBLIC MARKETS. 

These necessary depots have been greatly improved in respect of cleanli- 
ness and detail of internal regulation, during the latter portion of the year, 
which is owing mostly to the personal care and experience of the veteran 
marketman. Col. Thos. F. DeVoe, lately appointed to the Superintendency of 
Markets. To the extent of his official powers and ability, he has regulated 
the markets to a certain degree ; but so long as the present old rookeries are 
allowed to remain, no further improvement need be hoped for. 

The new " Manhattan Market " at the foot of West 34th Street, aside from 
being an architectural ornament to the city, has certain facilities for cleanli- 
ness and drainage, which coumiend it to general notice and approbation, and 
furnishes another proof that the interests of this city are frequently better pro- 
moted by private enterprise than corporate authority. 

DOCKS AND PIERS. 

These have been kept in an unusually clean condition during the past year, 
although the Department of Docks has not enabled us to chronicle that 
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degree of progress in the reconstruction and improvement of our water-front 
which we had reason to hope. 

PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 

Our Inspectors, as a general rule, rarely visit so called ^'private resi- 
dences," officially, except on some specified complaint, dc^manding their atten- 
tion. Occasional visits, however,* afford them opportunities of observation ; 
the results of which are frequently surprising to themselves. The statements 
made from their own experience by Inspectors Leo, Viele and Janes, in 
their reports, are, of course, not applicable to all of the better class of private 
dwellings ; yet, there is too great reason to believe that the neglect of sanitary 
conditions by the dwellers in many of the better class residences, is, in many 
cases, as apparent as in some of the poorer class of domiciles. A more rigid, 
and frequently repeated system of domestic inspection should be maintained 
by heads of families throughout their premises. The neglect, slothfulness 
and wastefulness of servants, is largely responsible for much of the discom- 
fort and disease from which the family is liable to suffer. 

Respectfully, 

MOREAU M0RRJ8, M. D., 
City Sanitary Inspector and Sanitary Superintendent, 
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FIRST SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 
iNaPEcrroB. james kemnedt, m. d. 

District— /Vom comer qf Canal street and Broadway; down Broadway to Pier No. 1, North 
Rioer; thence vp West street to Canal street; thence up Otnal street to the place of beginning, 
including a portion of the First and the whol-e of the Third and Fifth Wards. 

MoRBAU Morris, M. D., City Sanitary Superintendent. 

Sir : I have the honor to report that I entered on the discharge of my duty as Health 
Inspector of the Rrst District on the 17th of August, 1871. 

I1i«^ topography of the First District is quite interesting. East of Wedt Broadway, 
from Canal street to Chamhers street ; thence to Greenwich street, and down Greenwich 
street to the Battery, the ground is high, mostly occupied by fine stores. Unfortunately 
for the west side, the ground is low, (mostly made ground) in consequence of which, the 
cellars and basements are always damp and often wet, and of course ought not to be used 
for human habitation. 

It is to be hoped that humanity and a better knowledge of the laws of health and of 
longevity, will cause a change in the style of. architecture in this part of the city, so that 
the poor shall not be obliged to suffer from disease a.s well as poverty, nor to entail on 
their progeny premature death. 

Cleanliness and pare air are two very important elements in Sanitary Philosophy ; 
and, for the purpos^of obtaining these ingredients, regard must be had to the removal of 
all obstructions. I am aware that in a portion of my district it is a very difiScult matter 
to obtain this desirable object, (pure lur) and it is not the fault of the tenants so much as 
of those in authority. 

The tenant may be ever so vigilant (and there are many such) in collecting whatever 
dirt may accumulate and putting it in a vessel on the side- walk, awaiting the dirt cart^ and 
it may remain there for days and for weeks. 

It is a fact patent to all inspectors, that the chief cause of dirty streets, filthy glitters, 
obstructed side-walks and piles of matter in other places, containing the germs of disease 
and death in the shape of dec6mpoBed and decomposing animal and vegetable substances, 
is to be found in the accumulation of garbage and filth for an indefinite length of time in 
various locations. And this state of things will continue, so long as *' dirt-cartmen " are 
allowed to do as they please ; come when they please ; take what they please ; abuse the 
citizens as much as they please, and as often as they please. 

'riie Street Sweeping Department should receive due consideration, and if possible, be 
improved. As it has been performed for some time past in the First District, it is simply 
an imposition on the good nature of the citizens and an abstraction of funds (perhaps un- 
knowingly) from the City Treasury, already in a state of depletion. 

Sewerage should be matter of serious consideration by those who have the guardian- 
ship of the health and life of the citizens of New York committed to their care. Many of 
these underground passages are continually sending forth mephitic gases, endangering 
the health and life of thousands of the citizens of this Island. 

I have made the following inspections : 

Tenement bouses 600 

Stores, msnnfsctories and cellars 40() 

WharvM and piers '. 100 

Private houses .* ^ 350 

Market stands, he 160 

1500 
Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES KENNEDY, Health Inspector. 
New York. April lst,'.1872. 
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SECOND SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

A8SI8TAKT INSPECTOR, BBBNABD HUGHES, M. D. 

DjffTRiCT —The Eighth Ward. 

MoBXAU MouLiB, M. D., CUy Sanitary Inspedor. 

Sir : In obedience to your iDstnictionH, I would respectfully submit the following re- 
port, showing the general condition of the Second Sanitary District for the post year. 
This district, comprising the entire Eighth Ward, is largely devoted to mercantile and 
manufacturing purposes. The population of the eastern portion is rapidly diminishing ; 
as the tide of business progresses up town, dwellings difiappear, and costly and substantial 
warehouses take their places. 

During the year 1870, Section Second of the "Tenement House Act" had been so 
rigidly enforced as to cause but few complaints. It is very g^tifying to note the 
change in the general condition of the halls, stairs, alleys and yards of these dwellings. 
On account of the rigorous enforcement of sanitary measures relative to these 
parts of the tenements, housekeepers have, in many instances, been selected by the 
owners or agents, to exercise a general supervision of the premises and require from the 
occupants an increased observance of household cleanliness. I am glad to state that tliere 
is a marked diminution in the number of complaints of the yards and alleys filthy from 
accumulation of refuse. 

Cellars and Baaementt, — There are comparatively few cellars used for human habitation, 
and those so occupied are well provided with light and ventilation. In Greenwich and 
Houston streets many cellars, which were totally unfit for habitation, have been vacated 
and permanently closed by order of the Board. 

Privm and Water CloteU. — The neglect of privies is a nuisance of not uncommon occur- 
rence. If the privy vault is connected with the street sewer the soil-pipe is frequently 
obstructed in consequence of the tenants throwing ashes, garbage, ftc., into it. I have fre- 
quently found the privy vault filled to the top with offensive matter by reason of the soil- 
pipe being obstructed by some foreign body. When there is no connection with the 
street sewer, or in portions of the streets where there is as yet no public sewer, the vaults 
are sometimes found filled up even with the seat. Water closets in large tenement 
houses are generally found in a very filthy condition. In my opinion school sinks or 
privy vaults are for more desirable for such dwellings. 

StabUi.—A marked improvement is noticed in the condition of the stables. The own- 
ers and occupants, in almost every instance, manifest an earnest desire to comply with 
the rules of the Board and adopt any suggestions given them ; the consequence of which 
is that 1 have had but one-third the number of complaints of the previous year. 

Streets. — The streets of this District, during the summer, were kept tolerably clean, 
but, during the winter months garbage and filth have accumulated to an alarming ex- 
tent, owing to the neglect of the contractor in not removing it with any degree of regu- 
larity — so that at the present time they are in a fearfully filthy condition, and liable at 
any time to breed a pestilence. South Fifth Avenue is, as >ot, unpaved, and Is covered 
with filth of every description. 

Oontagimtt Diseases, — Small-pox and Scarlet-fever have been the leading contagious 
diseases demanding the attention of the Board during the past year. Whenever cases 
of Small-pox have been reported, the Inspector visited the premises immediately, and the 
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patient, if thought advisable, was remoyed to hospital, after whidi the pTemises were 
thoroughly fumigated, disinfected and cl««oed. Vaccination was freely employed in the 
infected and neighboring houses. 

STJMUARY. 
The following table exhibits the work performed by me during the past year: 

INSFlCnOire AND BKIltSFICnONS. 



Tenement boniei 3846 

PrlTAte dwQilingi M 

Boftrdlng-honaea 12 

CeUan and bMemeotfl 140 

Priviefl and wftter-closets.. 851 

FitctorieB and workshops 4ft 

Fat-r«ndering estabUshments 4 



Stables 186 

Yards, areas and aUeys 63 

Sidewalks and street-gutters 110 

Waste-pipes and drains 65 

Cess-pools 2 

Vacant lots 7 

Piers and yessels la harbor 3 



OOMPLAINIB fORWABDID TO TBI BOARD fOR AOHON. 



Tenement houses 113 

PrlTste houses 16 

Cellars and basements 27 

Tardfl, areas, &c 17 

PrlTles and water-closets 183 

Factoriesand workshops 8 



Vscsatlots 8 

Sidewalks and street-gntters 89 

Stables 19 

Waste pipes and drains 32 

Cess-pools 2 

Violation of Code 4 



C0MTA0I0U8 DI8EASK8. 



Variola and varioloid..: 106 

Varicella 13 

Rnbeola 15 



Scarlatina 87 

Typhoid feyer 6 



Nnmbe? of hooses visited on vaccinating dnty 71 

Primary vaodnations 18 

Secondary vaccinations 181 

Nvmberof visits made to isolated cases of small-pox 40 

Bespectfnlly submitted, 

BERNARD HUGHES, M. D., AmttutU SeaUh ftupedor. 
Nbw York, April Ist, 1872. 



THIRD SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

INSPECTOR, S. F. MORRIS, M. D. 

DiBfTRiat^Bounded North by Wett Fourteenth dreet ; Eatt by Broadway ; South by Wetl 
ffouMon ilreelf and Wed, by the North River. 

MoRRAU BfoRRiR, M. D., CUy Sanilary Impedor. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of labor performed during tbe 
past year. 

Since my last annual report, the chief change in tbe character of tho District has 
been in the increased number of teuement bouses erected, e&pecially in tbe Ninth Ward. 
These are, in most instances, a great improvement over tbe old style of tenements. Still, 
I have already had complaints against them, " on account of the escape of offensive odors 
from the sink basins," uliich are for the most part situated in tbe kitchens. This, as is 
well known, is a most fruitful source of disease. Ibe cause of these offensive odors is 
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chiefly due to the defective arraogement of the pipes and the poor quality of the 
plumbing. 

Esch sink basin connects with a common waste-pipe, and although there is generally 
a stench trap to each sink, too frequently this trap is totally useless, Ixing an ordinary 
piece of lead pipe with a very dighL curve, unable to retain any water. Consequently the 
offensive odors and g^ases from the refuse in the whole pipe, and often from the street 
sewer, that, too, being unprovided with a tuUahle trap, if any, are allowed to penetrate the 
rooms. In those instances where an efficient stench trap has been provided, the benefit 
has been marked. In all cases this will not effect entire relief, but where the remedy has 
been applied at ordered^ no second complaint has reached me. Several instances of disease 
and death have recently been reported where the cause clearly was due to defective sewer- 
age and poor plumbing. To cover this ground, I would recommend that the Tenement 
House Law be so amended as to give this Board control over the sewerage and plumbing 
of every tenement house about to be constructed. 

With the siugle exception above noied, the condition of the tenement houses has been 
cKcellent. 

The condition of the streets has been very good in those parts of the District which do 
not require much cleaning ; but, in certain streets, (e. g. Horatio, part of Washington, 
Little 12th, &c., &c.,) the streets have been filthy. The ashes and garbage in the above- 
mentioned streets are allowed to accumulate for days at a time. Most of the tenement 
bouse owners have been compelled to provide . ** suitable and separate receptacles tor 
garbage and ashes," but these in no way assist in keeping the streets clean, owing to the 
irrtffularUy in the removal of the garbage, &c. 

Would that the power which is invested in this Board might be amplified but a little, 
that it should be made to embrace so all-important a subject as the proper cleaning of the 
streets and disposition of the garbage and refuse. 

Most of the ** Factories and Workshops " have complied with the requirements of the 
sanitary code and have applied apparatus to consume the smoke. The benefit is very 
marked. 

The Plaster of Paris Mills and Limekilns mentioned in my last report, are still as great 
nuisances as ever. 

The old dumping ground at the foot of Gkinsevoort street has undergone a great trans- 
formation. It has been filled in and graded, a bulkhead has been built, and the ground 
is occupied by three workshops, (or storehouses) of the Department of Docks. What was 
once a great nuisance and a most frequent source of complaint, U now a credit to the 
city. 

SUMMARY. 

Ai»pended is a tabular statement of the inspections, reinspections, &c., performed 

by mc : 

Pablic buildinffs 6 

Gellara uid buements 19 

Streets, gatten and sldewalkB. .., 69 

Pierfc and dmnptng-ground 8 

MiBodlAneoTis buildings, &c 30 

Total 3614 



Tenement houses 1713 

Private dwellings 387 

Stables 363 

Privies and sewers 78 

Stores and manntectories 149 

FaUrendering establishments 13 



Small-pox 198 

Scarlatina 15 

^Measles ^ 

Typhns fever 3 

Typhoid ftsver 6 



OONTAGIOVS DISEASES. 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis 11 

*Chicken-pox 13 

*Acne, kc 4 



Total 361 



*TbOM nwiked thu were reported emalUprx. 

Vaccinations— Primary 18 

" Secondary 198 
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THK fOLLOWIHG OOMPLAINTB HAVB BEEN MAOC: 



TenemeDt booMt U8 

Private dwellings 13 

Stables 10 

Friviosaiid sewers 76 

Steeet^arbs, sutters and sidowalka 40 



Factories and workahops 5 

Cellars and baaementa : 3 

Miacellaneoaa 11 



N«w York, March 16th, 1872. 



Totel Sll 

BeBpectfolly Bubmitted, 

S. F. MORRIS, M. D., HsaUk AupeeUw. 



FOURTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 
AssierrAirr health inspegtob. a. p. dalrtmple, m. d. 

DiSTBict.-^Boufided by Twenty-nxth ttretl ; Fourteenth ilred; Sixth avenue; and Harlem iStwr. 
Mokbad Morris. M. D., City Sanitary Inspector. 

Sir : I have the honor to transmit to your Bureau the renult of my labor, and the 
Bummaiies of such labor, from Septembf r 6th, 1871, to date. 

Fast, however, I bes to preface it with the accompanying special report of duty per- 
formed for the Board of Health, as one of the Yaocinating Corps, from March 12th, 1871, 
to August Slst, 1871. 

The 6th, 7th, lOtb, 16th and 20th Wards, comprised the aeld of my worli on vaccina- 
tion ; and, daring the above period, I performed 594 primary and 1.030 secondary vac- 
cinations, mostly in house-to-house visits. 

The seeming (numerically) small amount of work is readily explained, when I state 
that to perform this number of vaccinations, it required my visits to ten thousand three 
hundred and four (10,804) families. 

At that period, strung prejudice and wholesale refusal met the Inspector in hundreds 
of families, where now almost a universal welcome greets his presence in those same 
Camilies. 

The happy and successful results of vaccination, and the excellent and pure quality 
of virus used during the past year, have removed their prejudices ; and thus, in addition 
to the worlL of vaccination a great victory has been won. 

Appreciating the g^eat value of vaccination to medical science, I was careful to ascer- 
tain what percentage of these vaccinations was successful ; hence, I revisited my cases 
generally on the eighth day, and am pleased to give these satisfactory results : 

SUMMARY TABLE OF VACCINATIONS. 

Primary ▼accinaticms 694 

Seoosdary Tacdnations 1030 

Total 1034 

Soooessftil primary TaodnatioDs 90 per cent 

Saooessfliil secondary vaodnations 75 per cent 

Having received a regular appointment as Assistant Health Inspector, September 6th, 
1871, 1 was assigned to the Seventh Sanitary District, comprising all that territory from 
59th street to King's Bridge, and from 6th avenue to the Hudson River, for the short 
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period of two weeks. I had only time to make a superficial sm'vey of the work to be 
performed, and hence can only give this District a passing reference- The topography of 
this part of the Island, in many places, remains in its primitive condition, with successive sc- 
clivities and depressions. The acclivities are dotted with the squatters in their squalid shan- 
ties. The rocky heds of these intervening water-basins are covered with a stagnant water, 
only disappearing by evaporation, which produces a vast amount of sickness to the sur- 
rounding inhabitants. The engineer and the laborer are the only physicians who will in 
time radically remove these sources of disease. 

Added to this cause of so much of malarial fevers in thin District, is the vast number 
of new avenues and streets which are being opened, exposing a vast amount of new earth 
and decaying vegetation. In southern cities such improvements are suspended during 
the Fall months. 

By your kind permission, a mutual exchange was made with my successor, Dr. A. 
McLane Hamilton ; and September 18th, 1871, 1 was transferred to the Fourth Sanitary 
District. 

Tenement lloiues. — Most of these are of the " English Basement " order; there being no 
basements, the cellars are only used for wood and coal. The high-stoop tenements have 
basements generally which are occupied by families, and which are ooDstructed in com- 
pliance with the Teneuieut Laws of New York, (1867), Sections 6 and 7. 

The most objectionable feature of tenement houses at present, is the building of two 
on the same lot, one front and one rear, which involves the super- added nuisance of hav- 
ing the privies located in the middle space, or area. 

The air in these areas is always impure, from the noxious gnses arising from the priv- 
ies, and, even without these necessary nuisances, the air is too confined for the proper 
supply of human beings. 

Local SuperintendenU. — ^The utter neglect of the masses to keep their rooms, hallways, 
yards, sidewalks and street gutters in a cleanly condition, (for no particular tenant is re- 
sponsible for the whole building,) is constantly visible in every tenement house, and a 
marked improvement is always apparent in regaitl to neatness and cleanliness where the 
landlord resides on the premises. 

Such legislation should be instituted as to require landlords to make one of the ten- 
ante in every tenement house responsible for its proper sanitary condition. 

Privies. —There has been a great improvement in these in my district. I found the 
great majority of those connected with tenement houses in a foul and filthy state. No 
attention had been paid to their l>eing emptied or obstructions removed. 

I notified, personally, many landlords, and sometimes a formal complaint was neces- 
sary to remedy this nuisance. 

Cellara and Basements. — ^These I found, in many instances, needed thorough cleaning 
and disinfecting. The landlords generally attended to the warnings of the Inspector, so 
that I have been under the necessity of making, against cellars and basements, but 
86 complaints. 

Ashes and Garbage. — To have proper receptacles for ashes and garbage, furnished for 
tenement houses, has been one of the most difficult tasks to perform. Of the 197 com- 
plaints against tenement houses, a large majority were specially in reference to the 
violation of Tenement Laws, N. T , 1867., Chap. 908, Sec. 8, and San. Code, Sec. 90 and 
91. I have succeeded in a great measure in carrying out the laws, and the orders of the 
Board of Health in regard to these required receptacles of the various kinds furnished. I 
am satisfied the galvanized metal cans are the best. They are portable, do not ruflt, are 
easily kept clean, and do not become offensive, as they absorb no moisture. 

7 
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Streett. — Fortunately private hooseB are in the majority on moBt of the streets, and 
there are many good class tenement houses on other streets ; still, there are enough of 
the poorer class which require constant supenrision, for there the streets are found in a 
filthy condition . The first cause of the had condition of the streets is, that street deaning 
is unknown for months at a time. The second cause is the throwing of ashes, garbage 
and all kinds of filth in the streets and gutters. The third cause is, that ash carts do not 
make their visits in the dirtiest streets oftener than once a week, to remove the accumu- 
lating mass. This evil exists, to the greatest extent, in 16th, 17th, 18th and 26th streets, 
between 9th and 10th avenues. Also, on 19th street, between 7th and 8th avenues ; and 
those parts of 9th and 10th avenues between 10th and 14th streets. Contractors for 
removing ashes and garbage should be held to the strictest account, for the perfect 
fulfillment of this daily duty. 

Fat'&endering EUabUAmenU, — Several of these have special permits from the Board of 
Health, for conducting their business, and others have their applications before the Board; 
having been careftdly examined, and found in accordance with the requirements of 
Sanitary Code, Sections 78 and 165. 

Stablet. — There are many small stables in this district, where I find no manure vaults. 
These pax ties have been notified to comply with such instructions as is necessary to meet 
the proper sanitary regulations. 

The large stables have generally complied with all the requirements of the Board of 
Health, and have large manure vaults and proper drains, stables cleanly and in good 
condition. 

Oontagioua DiMates — Scarlatina. — 1 found Scarlatina endemic in two localities in my 
district, in October and November, 1871. One locality was between 880 West 25th street 
and the 9th avenue, and confined wholly to the south side of the street. 

Here the disease had been confined for two months, and several deaths among children 
had occurred. Not being reported at first, I found them in the course of my routine 
inspection. The other locality was in 19th street, just west of 7th avenue, but the cases 
were not so fatal. Isolation, and disinfection were immediately adopted, with scrupulous 
cleanliness, and almost immediately the disease disappeared, and has not returned. 

The virus of this disease is no doubt very volatile ; not retained in clothing as the 
virus of variola, and is readily destroyed by disinfectants. 

Rubeola and Periustis. — These cases have been few in number, and mild in degree. 

Variola and Varioloid. — ^This virulent disease which has been epidemic over the civi> 
liieed world, has not been so dreadful a scourge here as in many other cities ; at the same 
time it has left its deadly trail in the palace and the hovel alike. 

** Variola OBquo puiUat pedepauperum tabernU." 
** Regumque ttarrea.'* 

This disease, in the Fourth District, has numbered comparatively few cases, and the 
mortality has been small. 

It has been met at the threshold of every dwelling, when reported to your Bureau, the 
moment it appeared, and oftentimes, repelled ; or at most, found only one victim to feel 
its attack. There have occurred in this district since September 18, 1871, 22 cases of this 
disease, to date; 12 of which have been detained at their homes, and not one of these 
isolated cases has died. These have been under my sanitary supervision ; vaccination, 
stringent isolation, and disinfectants were at once used. I saw the cases every feW 
days, and satisfied myself that all sanitary instructions were properly followed. As soon as 
the patients were well or sent to hospital, the rooms, bedding, clothing and everything 
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capable of retaining the virus were disinfected and fumigated ; and I am proud to say 
there is not an instance of the second case in any of the dwellings where these 22 cases 
occurred ; which must he one of the strongest proofe of the value of such sanitary 
measures to the arrest of this disease, and to the protection of health and life. 



SUMMARY. 

The following tabulated statement exhibits the work performed by me during the 
period to which this report refers : 

IKSPBOriOMB ASD BEIN8PBGTION8L 



Tenement hoosee 2265 

Boarding-houseB 16 

Private and other dwellings 187 

CeUara and basements (special) 83 

Privies 1648 

Streets (special) 16 

Horse cars 30 



Stores, fKtories and public bnildings 172 

Fat-rendering establishments 12 

Stables 177 

Sunken and vacant lots 136 

Sewers (special) 1 

Total 4693 



SUMMARY OF C0MTAG10D8 DISBASES. 



Variola aud varioloid 

Scarlatina 

Rubeola 



38 

30 

6 



Pertussis 

Typhoid fever 



7 
6 



Total 106 



SDMMABT or OOMPLAIMIB DUBIKO THB 8AMK PERIOD. 



Tenement houses 197 

Private and other dweUlngs 14 

Cellars and basemento (special) 85 

Fish and oyst«r markets. : 2 

Coal yards 1 

Factories and workshops 2 

Streets (special) 16 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 



Apnl 1st, 1872. 



Privies 

Stables 

Pig-pens (special) 

Fat-rendering establishmenta. 
Lumber yards 



45 

11 

4 

3 

1 



Total 331 

A. P. DALRYMPLE, M. D.. 

AsaiHatU ffealih Intpedor. 



FIFTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 



ASSISTANT INSPECTOR. SIMEON N. LEO, M. D. 



DisTRior — limnded by 26/A and iOlh StrteU^ Sixth Avenue and the North River. 



MoRRAU Morris, M. D., Gty Sanitary Inspector. 

Sir :— I beg to submit the followiug report of the Sanitary District embracing the 
Twentieth Ward, to which I have been assigned during the past year. 

Property owners and landlords, in general, seem to better understand, that Sanitary 
Science, and its proper application, is essential for the preservation of health in crowded 
sections of the Metropolis ; and that a disregard of its laws U likely to promote the in- 
yafcion of disease, and to cause depopulation and exodus from tiieir premises, with a con- 
sequent deficit in pccimiary returns. It is to this cause, perhaps, more than any other, 
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that we are indebted for the markedly prompt manner in which the orders of the Board 
have been complied with during the past year. My simple suggestion has often proved 
sufficient to secure immediate attention. As a result, much better feeling has been culti- 
vated, and I note, with pleasure, that those interested seem sensible of the obligation they 
owe, not alone to themselves, but to their tenants and the community at large. 

The ThumeiU Boufu of this district continue to invite special attention. The greatly 
increased value of land in this city, seems to develop a general tendency to build not 
only on the front of a lot, but likewise to make additional profit by the erection of a 
building on the rear of the same piece of ground ; and ere long a serious evil will be 
found to exist in the too close proximity of tenement buildings. 

Our increase of population, the size and peculiar formation of Manhattan Island, with 
our present modes of transit, seem rather to favor this new aspect of affairs. In certain 
European cities, attention is now being directed to residences for the working classes ; and 
various Philanthropists have interested themselves in ameliorating the condition of their 
fellow beings in this regard ; but, what might answer in other places will not do 
here. If we contrast the tenement of former years with those of the present day, defi- 
cient as they are, we cannot but concede that a great deal has already been accomplished ; 
though an ample field still remains for additional improvement — notably in this district. 
Of late, capitalists seem to approve the erection of houses with compartments divided in 
such a manner that a number of them are embraced under one roof, separated in floors, 
supplied with every convenience that modem ingenuity can suggest. These, called 
" Flats," are well patronised, but are too costly for the class to which I particularly refer. 
Yet it is after this fashion that our tenements might be modeled ; each family and suite 
of apartments completely separated and isolated, as it were. It is needless to detail all 
the advantages likely to accrue from such an arrangement. 

The sise of sleeping apartments is another item to which I would call attention : and 
it should be made compulsory that every such apartment should connect directly with the 
external air. This, I am aware, would involve an alteration in many buildings, still it 
is necessary, and two or three distinct shafts running from the cellar to roof, (besides hall- 
way,) and having ventilators at top, would improve Che quality and quantity of fresh air, 
and also afford additional light 

I have frequently had occasion to notice, while in course of erection, the frail and in- 
sufficient support g^ven to the stairways of tenement houses ; and, in new buildings, after 
occupancy a few weeks, complaints are made — and justly so — that the banisters through- 
out the house are loose, and rails gone ; stairs become worn away and rickety. Iron 
supports, additional girders, more care and attention to banister fiistenings, would be 
desirable in this coimection. 

Priviu have been greatly improved during the past year, numerous separate street 
sewer connections made, old vault walls cemented, additional drain pipes put in, and 
other alterations made. Still, with all this, it seems that, if water-closets were substituted 
for privy-vaults as now constructed, which could be flushed with water at will, after use, 
an important object would be attained. Few can appreciate the nuisance, despite every 
care, to which privy-vaults give rise, particularly after a rain storm, and where used by a 
number of people Those situated near the river front, where the main sewerage is de- 
fective and out of repair, are highly offensive. 

The practice of placing privy-vaults and water-closets in the dark comer of a tenement 
house cellar, should, under no circumstances, be tolerated, as they invariably cause the 
whole cellar to become filthy, and are themselves a source of constant complaint. 

Oarbagtj TaUe Rtfusty and Shps are to be seen in not a few of the streets and gutters of 
this district. How to provide for their collection and removal is a subject that demands 
some consideration. Firstly, no matter how many suitable vessels or receptacles are pro- 
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vided to hold the refuse, there will always be found a large class of people ready to fill 
the street gutter with this rubbbh. Secondly, the ash and garbage gatherer has sadly 
neglected to perform his duty in some of the streets which I examined during the past 
twelve months ; his visits being *' few and far between," and, when made, only a certain 
quantity is removed. Again, few barrels or boxes can possibly withstand the * 'bouncing' ' to 
which they are subjected by this class of public servants. And, as for a fixed or regular 
hour to collect the refuse, that is out ofj the question. In short, this branch of public 
service needs an alteration. 

Stabla are numerous in this section of the city. They are. with few exceptions, nota- 
bly improved, and tolerably well kept. But, using the cellar of a tenement house for a 
horse stable is certainly objectionable, and a few instances of this kind have induced me 
to call the attention of owners to it, and, I am pleased to acknowledge, with encouraging 
results. The wretched buildings in which some horses are kept, is attributable to causes 
over which no influence can be exercised. The (occupants and) lessees being poor men, 
often depending for a living on the work of their horses conjointly with their own, seek 
the cheapest accommodations, and are mostly confined to the very western limits of this 
district. They exhibit, however, a very commendable desire to keep their places clean. 

Manure Dumps. — Between 37th and 88th Streets, facing the North River, is a large 
tract of reclaimed or made land, covered principally with horse manure. Not less than 
sixty-five thousand loads, it is estimated, are there deposited. All day, and often at 
night, carts well laden with this excrement and stable bedding are dumped, and serve to 
continue the enormous pile of manure; and its gathering, removal, and disposal, occupy 
the attention of no less than twenty Individuals or firms, who employ a number of men 
in their service. In fact it is quite an important commercial enterprise, and the value of 
the article being enhanced by turning it over as occasion may call for, this precaution is 
adopted, which gives rise to a peculiarly disagreeable sickening odor. In mild weather, 
when the river is navigable, scows and boats are employed to take it away ; but, when 
ice blocks up this channel or outlet, it is urged that there is no alternative but to let it 
remain. Recently, much public attention has been directed to this matter; and, lu the 
consideration of some, an important item overlooked. If the manure of stables was 
allowed to accumulate in thickly populated portions of our city, it would breed an intol- 
erable nuisance. Its prompt removal is a matter of necessity ; there must be some place 
for it. Until recently, this dumping ground was distant from dwellings. The steady 
march of improvement has lately developed this particular part of the city, and it is now 
important that some more suitable location should be selected. As to what measures are 
called for, looking to the removal of manure without the city limits, during the winter, 
the completion of bridges spanning North and East Rivers will afford, perhaps, the most 
available solution, enabling us more easily to get rid of this non-diminishing article at all 
seasons of the year. Perhaps, a not unfeasable plan to convey manure away would be on 
steam ferry boats, which could 1« specially provided for the purpose. 

It is doubtless un&vorable to the hygiene of the neighborhood to aid or invite the 
formation of a manure depot in the location now occupied. 

Fat and Offal Rendering EetahUahments^ <£<;., at times, fill certain parts of this district with 
a very offensive odor. Despite the popular indignation against them, and the persistent 
efforts of your Department to abate them, these estAblisbments continue to ply their vo- 
cation to the extreme offence of the residents of this part of the city. Some time since, 
the New York Rendering Company reconstructed a vessel at a large outlay, and it was 
hoped that certain new features proposed and introduced would afford some improvement 
or mitigation ; but, I regret to say, that the expectations formed have not been realized, 
and though they are not the only ones who create offensive odors in rendering, they fur- 
nish a share. One thing is quite evident, the meltmg of offal, &c. , should not be tolerated 
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within city limits. ThiB particular section of the city \a too thickly populated to allow 
of the rendering of oifensive matter within itd precinctn. 

There are also other establtBhments which render limply fresh lard or fat, and 
against them no objection can be raised ; they keep their places clean, have complied with 
the suggestions of the Health Depirtment, and are quite inoflfensive. They are fur- 
nished with permits. 

A practice is prevalent among some butchers, who lease a store nuder a tenement 
house, and render lard and fat in the cellar, day and night ; running their pipes into the 
main chimney of the building, creating a nuisance much complained of by those living 
overhead. They likewise keep their premises in a very filthy oondition. Orders have 
been issued compelling them to cease the nuisance they occasioned. 

Slaughter ffouaes are but few in this district, and, with one exception, model establish- 
ments of their kind ; and in a very satisfactory sanitary condition, so much so as to merit 
more than passing notice. 

General NmmmoeB. — **Gut Cleaning," that formerly gave rise to considerable annoy- 
ance, has happily disappeared. 

The practice of certain packing houses, who place dirty cases and barrels in the gutter 
and road; crowd the sidewalk with dead cattle, hogs, &c.; fat and grease; have horses and 
carts backed up to the door, and standing for hours together, should cease. Their side- 
walks are invariably in a filthy condition ; the street gutters in front of their premises 
are obstructed, and they are in many other ways objectionable. 

Street CUaning. — But little has been done during the past year tending to improvement 
in this direction ; and, except occasional sweeping, the streets of this district have, as a 
rule, been in an extremely dirty state — more particularly some of those west of Ninth 
Avenue. There are many streets which need repairing, and it is to be hoped the Depart- 
ment to which this work belongs, will see it done. The ruts occarioned by worn-out and 
displaced cobble stones, forming excavations which often contain highly offensive collec- 
tions of mud and filth, render it an endless task to kee^) the streets properly cleaned. 

The Siver Fhmt is undergoing many changes, and the recent erection of new buildings 
is rapidly altering the appearance and condition of this section. Prominent among these 
new erections is the ** Manhattan Market," at the foot of West 34th Street, on enterprise 
which, if it is a success, (which there is every chance of it being), will no doubt cause an 
increase of population drawn thither by the trade and businessi which will necessarily be 
created. Whatever objection may be raised, no one will deny the fact that our gxeat city 
needs radical changes in its market buildings. More favorable locations, to furnish greater 
facilities to venders and customers ; increased space, and last, though not least, suitable 
provision for drainage. I have little interest as a sanitary officer in the architectural 
features or financial schemes which may be connected with this undertaking, but cannot 
fall to heartily commend the provision made for the keeping of this establishment in a 
cleanly oondition. The building itself is an ornament to the city, and will no doubt be 
the means of relieving an overcrowded traffic down town, at the same time supplying a 
want long felt of a suitable market place. 

The Eudaon River and Eleoated Railroad Oompania, — The former Corporation continue to 
employ the Depot in 80th Street, and trains leave there, at certain hours. The Belt line 
of horse cars, going up and down Tenth Avenue, cross the tracks of the depot very often, 
as the trains are about making their entrance or exit, and it is not due to the care of 
switchmen or employes of either horse or steam cars, that some lamentable accident or 
lo4*s of life does not occur. I respectfully urge that gates or chains be stretched across the 
Avenue at this point, and kept up till all possible danger of accident is over. 
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The speed of trains on the Eleventh Avenue shonld also be lessened, and the iucreased 
travel oo this thoroughfare renders it very desirable to sink the track . 

The Elevated Railroad Company, having their terminus at Ninth Avenue and 29th 
Street, should pay attention to providing additional support for the uprights on which 
their tracks are laid ; many of them shake when trains are passing. It is presumed they 
are securely fastened to a foundation ; but this does not divest many people of the im- 
pression that some of them may be insecure— a remedy is suggested by this statement. 

Public Baths. — I have, hitherto, called attention to the pleasure derive^I from this im- 
provement by a large class ; and, it is to be hoped, that the success of the few free baths 
recently established, will be the means of inducing the proper authorities to furnish many 
more during the coming season, llie facilities afforded for their location and erection ; 
the great want they supply to many who are unable to enjoy such a needful luxury, un- 
less they are free ; and the opportunity they afford for supplying a great sanitary want, 
commend them to special attention. 

PrivaU Houaa are nimierous in this district, and some few features of their general 
*' hygienic condition" are worthy of notice. Most, if not all of them, are occupied by 
what are termed intelligent people, and '* the better class." A visit to the cellars of some 
of these premises rev.ealed a state of affairs hardly to be expected in houses where it is to 
be presumed that people look after their own homes. Accumulations of table refuse, in 
various stages of decomposition ; barrels of rotten vegetables, preserved for winter use ; 
dried salt fish ; and sundry meats, well gnawed by rata — (who in turn had been poisoned, 
and their remains left on the ground as a sort of warning)— quantities of old straw; heaps 
of ashes and cinders ; some filth and a lot of rubbish ; together with a raging furnace fire, 
which gave forth a peculiar heat, coupled ^ith a sickening odor that was markedly per- 
ceptible to a person coming out of the fresh air. With some slight difference of detail, 
this was the condition of a great many. I questioned the domestics, who informed me 
** that it was so when they came there," and I have no doubt it will be the same when 
ihey leave. It struck me that, if the lower parts of houses were in this state, the top floors 
or nurseries might be the better for a visit from a Health Inspector ; and, accordingly, I 
ventured in some of the places where young infants and children are kept. This was 
what I saw ; imagine a close room, the pure fresh air completely shut out, for fear it 
might give somebody a cold ; the apartment heated to an overbearing temperature, with 
no water or other means to absorb the gas from a lighted stove ; a crib or bedstead cover- 
ed with bed-clothes saturated with urine, giving forth an ammoniacal odor ; utensils in a 
washstand cuplK)ard or under the bedstead, containing human excrement, left there for an 
indefinite time — I say nothing of the offensive floor carpet — and this is a place to breed 
and rt^r young infants in I Habit and use may be '* second natun*/' but the exclusion 
of pure oxygen, to say nothing of diet and want of proper care ; the dirty and idle prac- 
licet of servants; the filthy apartments and offensive odors, I found in some of these out- 
wardly fine houses, bore a strong relationship to our worst tenement houses. I may be ac- 
cused of having overdrawn the picture, but I stand ready at any time to verify these facts. 

Flvmbing FTorA;.- -The recent prominence given to this important subject, is something 
which indeed deserves consideration. It is not unnatural that persons engaged in the 
erection of houses and dwellings, either for investment or speculation, should try and 
save all they can in outlay ; and with the many ingenious Plumbing contrivances by 
which water is now introduced into every nook and comer, as it were, we arc, I regret to 
say, in some instances, providing constant and endless nuisances in the very places that 
should be most free from them. To be plain. Cheap plumbing is at the bottom of all this 
trouble. I have lately had an opportunity to judge of this through my district. 

Contagious Di^ases. — Small-Pox. — Not a small share of the work which fell to my lot 
during the past year, was the care of those who fell victims to this disorder; and hardly a 
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block embraced within my jurisdiction but has been visited more or less frequently. The 
fear and dread of the many, the appeals of those whose friends it was essential to move 
away for the public protection, the necessity, at all times, of being on the alert to enforce 
rigid isolation where that was adopted, the peculiar position in which a Health Officer is 
placed while performing his duty to the community, and at the same time with all hu- 
mane feelings aroused by piteous supplications for fayors which it is inconsistent with hit^ 
duty to heed, all formed an eventful and never-to-be-forgotten epoch in the history of my 
experience as Inspector. 

If we trace the course and spread of the present epidemic in Europe, and watch its pas- 
sage tlirough the United States, it will be evident that by comparison, we have enjoyed 
an immunity strongly in contrast with other large cities abroad, and this side of the 
Atlantic. To whatever causes this may be assigned, one conclusive fact is patent : the 
sanitary measures adopted have in no small degree tended to this favorable result. But, 
there are instances where no amount of care or precaution can stay the advance of a dis- 
ease BO contagious in its character, and in a large city like this, (to say nothing of a district 
where only the most urgent dread of being moved to hospital, or contemplation of fatal 
results arouse people to a sense of their own safety and duty,) it is not strange we should 
witness, despite every effort, here and there, the occasional presence of small-pox. Tlicne 
first few isolated cases become the radiating points from whence the germs are disseminated 
by various means, among which may be enumerated : the medium affonied by cotton 
and woolen fabrics ; the secretions of those affected : the contact with infected clothing in 
public conveyances and vehicles, and, in my humble opinion, the retiu-n of patients from 
hospital to their old abodes before they are well; the failure and neglect of many to em- 
ploy medical attendance for fear of exposure, and being re)X)rted. These and other causes 
have doubtless operated largely to swell the statistics of this malady. 

The isolation of a patient may be a boon to those who covet the favor ; and, perhaps, 
might be tolerated in some instances without detriment. But, if past experience is to 
furnish a criterion for future guidance, isolation of cases in the crowded portion of a large 
city, within the walls of a tenement or other house, should never be permitted, it being 
almost impossible to enforce a perfectly rigid quarantine. 

The removal of cases to a suitable hospital immediately on discovery should be insisted 
on at an early stage of the disease, as affording a better chance for recovery to the patient 
and greater protection to the public. 

During the past twelve months it became necessary to vacate two houses in this dis- 
trict, both in the same street, fortunately with the best results. Whatever objections may 
be urged against this procedure, it served in each instance to " stamp out" the disease. 
It is perhaps, not out of place here to deprecate the practice of certain midwives, who, 
with an effrontery only equaled by their ignorance, venture to treat patients with the 
small-pox, extorting large fees, and enjoining the utmost secrecy. One or two fatal re- 
sults has terminated the confidence this class of practitioners sought to inspire, and will, 
I trust, prove a lasting lesson. 

To show how communicable the virus of this loathsome disease is, it may not be amiss 
to briefly narrate the history of the infection which visited the tenement No. 423 West 
d6th Street. Mrs. C, a widow woman, occupied the basement with her five children, and 
took in washing for a living; and, doubtless, by this means, introduced the disease into 
the premises. In rapid succession, three of her children were taken with varioloid and 
removed to hospital. Having been vaccinated, they passed through various stages of the 
disease, which displayed itself in rather a mild form, making a good recovery. Ihree days 
after the last was taken out of the house, Mary — aged 8 years, on the second floor, exhib- 
ited the same disease ; and it was not till the various apartments had been vacated and the 
removal of no less than nine cases, besides a most thorough cleansing, whitewashing and 
disinfection of the whole premises, that the house was rendered free from sickness. Un- 
fortunately Mrs. C. washed some shirts for a young lad in Tenth Avenue, and he too fell 
sick and was removed to Hospital, but not before two more in the same house succumbed 
to the disorder. This may perhaps furnish an apt illustration of why we find it po difficult 
to eradicate small-pox. 
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VaodnaUon, — With the persistent effortrt of the c»rp6 engaged in this duty, it might be 
surmified, (to say nothing of other opportunities, and the tantamount importance of all 
being protected by so simple a precaution,) that nearly everybody would have availed 
themselves of its benefits. I regret to state, however, that I find many infants and 
adults who need vaccination and revaocination. 

ScarUl Fever and Meadet have been very prevalent this season, but have otherwise not 
displayed any features worthy of special comment. 

Gerdtro-Spinal MeningUu^ or Spotted Fever. — This disease made its appearance in my 
district during the month of February last. The greater proportion of cases were 
children, ranging in age from thirteen months to sevea years, (that is excluding the cases 
of adults,) and, with few exceptions, the attack came on quite suddenly— generally after 
the evening meal, oocompatiied with vomiting, pain in the head, (particularly the occipital 
region,) and this, being of variable duration, was but the precursor to convulsions or 
convulsive spasms, with cpii* thotonoa and throwing of the head back, rigidity of the 
muscles, &c. In some instances petechial spotis were visible, of a dark pui*ple hue, now on 
the forehead, then on the eyelids, in flexures of the thigh, over the abdomen, chest, &c., 
or else had {'^herpes labiaiUy") herpes on the lips, &c. 

The duration of complaint or attack, &c., in some of the cases, did not last more than 
from eight to ten hours ; In the others it varied— from one to twenty-two days. Consti- 
l>ation was a prominent feature. Alternate fever and chills was sometimes present, with 
cough, tenderness over the abdomen and spine, extreme sensitiveness to touch, a peculiar 
whine or cry, in some instances. Temperature averaged from 100 to 106, , falling as the 
patient mended. Pulse rapid and variable ; respiration hurried. The pupils were so 
afifected by various narcotics, at tbe time I saw them, that it is impossible to state how 
Ihey were acted on by the disease, if at all, which is more than likely. 

The Brown family, of Eleventh Avenue, whose bereavement, in the illness of six 
children and loss of four, aroused so much sympathy, were among the first to exhibit 
unmistakable evidences of this disease. 

One thing was quite noticeable— the streets on which many of the houses are located, 
where this disease has appeared, are in a most filthy condition, llie mud, garbage and 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter, to say nothing of the slops and filth that are 
incessantly accumulating, is unquestionably a factor of diseased germs. 

Sick Booms. — It may not be amiss to call attention to such apartments as I have 
visited in private houses, where contagious diseases (poi'ticularly small-pox) have been 
isolated. Window curtains of cotton and woolen material, carpets on the floors, 
upholstered furniture, pictures with cords and tassels hanging on the walls, &c., seem to 
afford a medium for the preservation and dissemination of disease. Clean, dry floors, 
plain walls, clear window panes and shutters, or wooden blinds to exclude the sun-light, 
with a few stools or hard-seated chairs, and a table or so, together with the bedstead on 
which the patient lies, aflbrd every convenience, are easily kept dean, and will stand a 
good washing when necessary. 

SUMMARY. 

The following table exhibits the summary of work performed by me during the period 
to which this report refers : 

INSPBOTIONS AND BEIHSPBCTIONS. 



Tenemeut houses 2628 

Private dwellings 87 

Other dwellings 93 

Cellars and basements 15 

Public buildings 34 

Stores and warehotises 276 

Factories and workshops 82 

Fat-rendering establishments 86 

Markets, &c 2 

Stables 360 

Other buildings 62 

Sunken and vacant lots 81 

8 



Other nuisances 47 

Manure shaft 1 

Manure dumps 127 

Slaughter-houses 147 

Sidewalks 113 

Alloy- ways 8 

Dirty yards 6 

Care and stages 160 

Boats 4 

Smoke nuisances 7 

Streets 66 

Total 448C 
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OOHPLAINTB fOKWARDKD. 



Tenement houses 226 

Private dwellings 44 

Other dwellings . . . 81 

Public buildings 2 

Factories aiiCf workshops 4 

Privies 7 

Stables 131 

Fruit stands 1 

Fftt-rendering establishments 9 

Slaughter-houses 32 



Railroad cars and stages 150 

Vacant lots 13 

Stz«eU 6 

Manure dumps 8 

Sidewalk pavements 30 

Yards\ 4 

Other nuisances 12 

Total 709 



VACCINATIONS PERFORMED. 

Primary 3d 

Secondary 464 

Total 497 

CONTAGIOUS DI8EA8B8 ViSlTED. 

Varioloid 235 

Cerebro-spinsl meningitis 53 

Other diseases 43 

Total 331 

The erection of numerous bouses, some of approved appeamnce, Is adding greatly to 
the improvement of the district. 

The zeal, care, and ability displayed by the disinfecting and ambulance corpn merit 
every commendation. They have, under tbe most adverse and trying circumstances, dis- 
charged their onerous duties in an exemplary manner. 

To Captain Caffray of the Twentieth Precinct, (a highly efficient officer,) and the mem- 
bers of his command, 1 beg to express my acknowledgements for the services they have 
rendered me on certain occasions, while carrying out the orders of the Health Depart- 
ment. 

In conclusion, I have the honor to remain, 

Very respectfully, Sir, 

SIMEON NEWTON LEO, Amttant UeaUh In»pe<ior. 
Nbw York, Apnl lai, 1872. 



SIXTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTKICT. 

INSPECTOR, £. H. JANES. M. D. 
DiSTUiCT— J?ou;i{/a/ by 40th tired, 69<A sired, Sixth avenue and Hudson River. 

MoBEAD MoBRis, M. D., City Sanitary Inspector. 

Sir : I have the honor to present the followhig report on the Sanitary condition of the 
District under my charge, with the amount and nature of the inspectorial labors and 
other duties performed by me during the past twelve months : 

My district presents a variety of features, including a portion of the wealth and 
fashion of the city, a large business population, several manufacturing establishments, 
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places devoted to offensive occupations, and large sections where want and squalor prevail. 
The original topography, nataral drainage, sewerage and other matters of a general 
character, have already heen described ; and. it now only remains for me to briefly 
review the recent improvements, their sanitary effects, and the future wants of the 
district. 

Streets. — Although, at the time of this writing, the streets generally are in a wretched 
condition, from want of cleanliness, removal of garbage, etc., there has been some 
improvement made during the past year in their general condition. A few have been 
paved with Belgian pavement, and thus relieved of vast accumulations of gaiboge and 
filth, and put in a condition in which the maintainance of cleanliness will be a com- 
paratively easy matter. There are still many streets in the district that require the same 
treatment at the earliest possible moment ; among which may be mentioned 48th street, 
between 9th and 10th avenues, which is extremely offensive with the accumulated filth 
of years deposited from time to time, until it now reaches the height of about three feet 
above the curbstone. This gradually accumulating mass of garbage and filth remains 
year after year exposed to sun and rain, so mingled with the street dirt and manure, by 
being ground and pulverized by the wheels of passing vehicles, as to transform the entire 
surface of the street into one elongpated mass of decomposing filth. If this street has ever 
been paved, the pavement has been so long hidden from view, that it is now classed 
among the unpaved streets, and is therefore not included in the street cleaning contract. 

West 54th street, west of Ninth avenue, is in an equally bad condition. Since the 
completion of the Sewer in this street, about a year ago, the street has not been cleaned. 
Laige qu'iuUties of dirt and piles of loose paving stones were left by the contractor, and 
are daily increasing in size by the fresh deposits of ashes and garbage, which find their 
lodgment there. Some of these piles of dirt, ashes and garbage, extend to the height of 
three or four feet above the proper level of the street surface ; and, with the loose and 
uneven pavement, render the street almost Impassable. West 6dd street, west of Eighth 
avenue, is nearly as bad. The sunken places in the pavement where water lodges, and 
becomes stagnant, the accumulalions of ashes, garbage and other filth, which are seen all 
along the course of the street, the uneven and obstnicted gutters, and the general uneven 
and faulty condition of the pavement, combine to render the street unfit for business or 
travel, and highly detrimental to the public health. It is important that these streets 
be thoroughly cleaned, and paved with a substantial and even pavement, for it is in their 
vicinity that small-pox and scarlatina have raged during the past year, and it is there 
that the next epidemic that visits us, be it cholera or whatever it may be, will select a 
goodly number of its victims. ^ 

Street PavemeniM. — One great cause of the bad condition of our streets is the loose 
manner in which the pavements are laid ; for no pavement will be sufficiently substantial 
that has not for its support a solid, unyielding foundation, to secure which we should not 
only remove the loose surface soil down to the *'hard pan," but having found a hard 
bottom, we should, if we would secure a solid pavement, first prepare a thick *' mac- 
adamized" foundation, or a foundation of concrete from twelve to eighteen inches in 
thickness, upon which the paving stones may be imbedded In coarse mortar. Tliis would 
entirely prevent the percolation of water between the joints of the pavement, which, if 
allowed to find its way underneath, and there subjected to the action of frost, causes 
the upheaval of portions of the paving stones, and the integrity of the pavement is at 
once destroyed. In this manner our street pavements are often disturbed, and then 
commences a course of repairing to which there is no end. A perfectly solid, impermeable 
pavement cannot be secured by the course which we adopt, of bedding the ston> s in sand, 
and then sprinkling over them a coating of sand, for the best Belgian pavement laid in 
this manner, soon begins to show defects in upheavals here and depressions there, (as 
may be f^een in the surface of the best paved streets in our city) seiriously interfering 
with cleanliness and surface drainage. 
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The first result of an insecure foundaUon may be seen in the numerous depresttions in 
the pavement along the course of the street ; these depressions forming so many recep- 
tacles for surface water and street filth ; and as the water slowly evaporates from these 
depressions, and the street dirt which has been washed into them by the rain, (and which 
is composed in part of organic matter) is by degrees exposed to the influence of the 
sun's rays, decomposition soon commences, and with it the evolution of noxious gases ; 
each one of these depressions becoming a laboratory for manufacturing the seeds of 
disease. 

Stftei GuUen are even worse in this respect than the pavements. From the loose 
manner in which they are laid, the gutter stones are constantly getting out ot order, and 
presenting obstructions to the flow of water by irregularities of grade, caused by 
depressions and upheavals which are constantly taking place. It needs no argument to 
prove the necessity of having street gutters well constructed and properly cared for, when 
it is remembered that they receive not only the surface water from the street, but often 
waste water and kitchen slops ; and, in many instances, the drainage from horse and 
cow stables, ashes, garbage and other kitchen refuse, together with every kind of filthy 
water. Yet it is seldom that we see a street gutter either properly constructed or in 
perfect repair. In front of tenement houses the street gutter is almost always out of 
repair, and exceedingly filthy ; and, when we add the reeking stench from refuse 
vegetables, decayed fruit, and the many other putrifying organic substances which are 
deposited there, we cannot wonder at the foct that along these filthy gutters, cholera 
infantum, diarrhoea, and dysentery reap their summer harvest. In such neighborhoods, 
crowded with all classes of people, there are always to be found some who are sufficiently 
vicious to frustrate all attempts which the better disposed may make towards cleanliness, 
and hence no sooner are the street and gutter cleaned, than they receive fresh deposits of 
refuse matter to remain in the gutter during the next twenty-four or forty-eight hours, 
offending the senses and poisoning the atmosphere. 

Garbage and Ashes. — The present faulty system of removing garbage and other refuse, 
is illustrated in most of the badly paved streets where the ash carts are seen only at long 
intervals. If receptacles are provided and allowed to stand on the sidewalk, they become 
filled to overflowing, or, if portable, they are frequently upset, their contents emptied in 
the street, and the vessels stolen. The people, tlierefoie, are reduced to the necessity of 
allowing these vessels to remain during the day on the side- walk, at the risk of being sto- 
len, or of removing them to some place of safely within the bouse, cellar, or yard, at the 
risk of being left when the cart passes, for no notice whatever is given of its approach, 
and unless a constant watch be maintained it passes without their knowledge, and the 
garbage is either deposited in the street, or retained within the pre mif^es until (he next 
opportunity presents for its removal. The only way to insure the regular and entire re- 
moval of garbage, is, to have a bell- man sufficiently in advance of the cart to give the oc- 
cupants of the largest tenement ample time to bring their refuse to the street. This I be- 
lieve is in accordance with the contract ; but, in this district, the clause is a dead letter. 
The bell should not otily be rung in the street^ but in the hall o/eadi tenement howe^ that all might 
hear and have no excuse for not obeying its summons. Persons who have provided metallic 
receptacles complain very much at the rough manner in which these vessels are used by 
the ash men, who knock them against the wheels of the cart in emptying, and afterwards 
throw them down on the sidewalk with -such force as to batter them out of shape before 
they have done a week's duty. A proper system of removing this refuse once inaugurated 
and properly executed, would relieve us of all this annoyance, and do much towards 
securing for us clean streets. 

enables — I think there is a greater number of large stables in this, than in any other 
district. Five of. the city railroads have their stables here, besides which there is the 
usual proportion of Jivery, boarding, and private stables, the general condition of which 
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is good. Most of them are connected vrith the sewer of the street adjoining, and have 
receptacles of some kind for manure. Among the improvements in this class of buildings 
effected during the past year, may be mentioned the new stable of the Tenth avenue 
railroad company, situated on the west side of Tenth avenue, between &8d and &4;th 
streets. This building is three stories in height, the first story occupied as a car house, 
the second story is the stable, and the third is for storing and preparing feed. It is the 
intention of this company to have here a mill to enable them to grind their own feed, 
lK>th as a matter of economy, and a guarantee that the feed shall contain no adulteration. 
The stable floor is so graded as to conduct all the urine and wash watei* to the various 
Rewer pipes with which the building Is well supplied. It is divided into stalls which are 
separated by iron framework, which, with the large windows on all sides of the building, 
afford to the animals thorough ventilation. Improvement has already been commenced 
on the property recently occupied by the dilapidated old stables of this company, the 
result of which will be a relief to the district of a great nuisance. 

Ono Stables in this district are generally kept in as good a condition as their nature will 
adroit. Where there is a sewer in the street, orders to connect cow stables ttierewith are 
rapidly enforced, and no permit is recommended until all orders in that respect are com- 
plied with. 

OUy RaUroadn. — A few weeks ago, a special inspection of the various cars running on 
the city railroads was made with a view of ascertaining their sanitary condition ; and, 
perhaps, it is not out of place to briefly repeat here the substance of my special report, 
made on that occasion, llie points of inquiry were, (1) the degree of ventilation, (2) of 
cleanliness, and (8) of safety to passengers. Of the five lines of cars that have their 
starting points in this district, those that pass through the more central jwrtions of the 
city are in a much better condition than those that traverse the avenues near the river. 
This, I think, is due in a great measure to the difference in the people who patronize these 
cars; those traveling the more centAl avenuea—say the Fourth, Broadway, Sixth and 
Eighth, being composed largely of busineas people and tradesmen, whose occupations are 
cleanly, and who do not either by their clothing or otherwise, contribute to soiling any 
portion of the cars ; whereas persons riding in the cars that traverse the avenues on either 
side of the city near the rivers, are often fresh from their work, the occupations of many 
of them being of an offensive nature, and enter the cars reeking with perspiration and 
begrimed with smoke, grease, or dirt, portions of which are left in contact with the 
cushions or backs of the scats. These cars are generally, at night, crowded to their utmost 
capacity with people in this condition returning from their work, from whose sweltering 
txxiies, and from whose lungs are constantly escaping animal exhalations and carbonic 
acid, filling the atmosphere of the car to suffocation. The impure gas escapes by ventila- 
tion, but the organic exhalations and the germs of disease, if any passengers are so affected, 
adhere to the cushions or still float about in the atmosphere of the car. not possessing 
the property of gaseous diffusibility, and consequently not so rapidly dissipated. The 
presence of organic matter in the atmosphere of some of these cars, may be detected at 
once by the peculiar odor not unlike that perceived in an un ventilated bed-room on the 
morning after it has been occupied during the night, or in the atmosphere of li crowded 
tenement house at almost any hour during the day or night. As these organic impurities 
arc not removed by the property of diffusibility alone, but require some force to expel 
them, as a current of air, or some disinfectant to destroy their vitality, it can hardly be 
doubted that the car cushions often serve as fomites for the conveyance of contagious 
or infectious disease, and I most assuredly deem it advisable that all upholstering of the 
seats of cars be dispensed with, and that wood, cane, or carpet lined seats be substituted. 

The ventilation of the cars is not sufficient, as all means thus far provided are at the 
caprice of the passengers, and it is often that they cannot agree among themselves as to the 
amount required ; a plethoric, full-blooded asthmatic man demanding that every window 
be opened, while the delicate, nervous female at his side cannot endure the slightest current 
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of air. A system of yentilation ooald be devised that would expel the vitiated air at the 
top of the car, and at the same time admit fresh air without subjecting any of the 
passengers to the inconveniences of a draft. Another noticeable feature was that none of 
the cars were provided with means to prevent the paKsengerH jumpinf^ on and oif the front 
platform, by meanB of which accidents are frequently occurring. The rules of all the 
companicB forbid passengers getting on or off the cars while in motion, or standing on the 
front or rear platform when there is room in the car ; and yet the driver hardly ever stops 
his team for a man to get on or off, and there are always persons standing on the rear 
platform holding on to the small iron hand railing, the purpose of which is to support 
persons while alighting from the car, but which are in reality monopolisetl by passengers 
in violation of the rules which are posted in plain sight. 

Mamtre Dumping Qrotrndt. — There are, at present, none of these in the district. The lot 
at the foot of West &(Hh street, formerly occupied as a dumping ground, was, by order of 
the Board, cleaned during the fall and early part of the winter, and its ut^e for that purpose 
abandoned. Manure removed by way of this dock is dumped immediately on the boat, 
though in the absence of the boat it is sometimes dumped on the dock, to remain there 
until the arrival of a boat to remove it. Must of the manure removed from the stables 
of this district is taken to the east side of the city, and there dumped to await the Ume 
for removal. 

SlaughUr Uauaet. — There are in the district thirty-four slaughter houses ; five of them 
are situated east of Tenth avenue, and therefore in violation of the Sanitary Code. The 
others are in compliance with the code, so far as location is concerned, and are generally 
kept in a fair condition ; still it neems proper here to repeat what has already been said 
on previous occasions, that one of our great sanitary wants is the location of all slaughter- 
ing establishments at the water's edge— or, what would be better, the erection of abaUoirs 
over the water, so that all fluids may pass directly into the water without first being 
discharged into the street sewer. The establishment recently erected by Metcalf &Gibb6, 
at the foot of West 41st street, well illustrates the advantages of this plan of building, 
and the ease with which sanitary regulations may be effected. All fluids from this estab- 
lishment flow directly into the water, while the outlets are so protected, and the windows 
are so guarded with wire screens, that the escape of any offal, or other improper substance 
into the water, is impossible. Since the adoption of a system of weekly inspections of 
slaughter houses, these establishments have been kept in a pretty good condition in regard 
to cleanliness, and other sanitary requirements ;kuy defect being discovered, the attention 
of the proprietor is called to it, who at once has the evil corrected without any official 
order from the Board. There are, however, certain evils connected with the business of 
slaughtering that will not be entirely remedied, so long as the busmess is conducted in 
occupied x)ortions of the city. These have been repeatedly laid before the Board, and it 
w unnecessary lu revert to them here ; suflice it to say that the sooner this busmess, with 
fat rendering, tiipe cleaning, and every kindred occupation, is confined to properly con- 
structed abattoirs on each side of the city, the sooner will portions of our citisens be 
relieved of an ofieu sive nuisance. 

Smoke. — ^llie smoke nuisance still exists in the district to a considerable extent. The 
ordinance requiring that every furnace employed in the working of engines by steam be 
so constructed as to consume or bum the smoke arising therefrom, has been complied 
with in a great many instances, and indeed, I might say in all of the larger establish- 
ments, where the nuisance was the most extensive and annoying. But the appliances 
for consuming the smoke are generally so adjusted as to be in operation or not at the will 
of the stoker, just as a ventilating aperture may remain open, or be from time to time 
closed, to suit the wishes of the occupant of the room to be ventilated. It has often 
happened that upon seeing large volumes of smoke issuing from a chimney where it is 
knov^n that one of these appliances has been provided, and upon immediately visiting the 
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premises, the Insi^ector finds the smoke consumer is not in operation, and yet no one 
knows who is responsible for the neglect. And, again, it has been from time to time 
demonstrated in this district, that no smoke ct^nsumer hitherto applied, is sollicient to 
wholly abate the nuisance, unless the stoker observe proper care and discretion in the 
management of his fire, particularly in adding fresh fuel. If the fuel be added in too 
large quantities, or the fire be allowed to get too low before the fzesh fuel is added, there 
will always be a portion of unconsumed carbon escaping before the fresh fuel is sufficiently 
ignited to destroy it ; an accident avoided only by holding the stoker, as well as the 
proprietor, to a strict accountability. 

The escape of smoke also dependn somewhat upon the nature of the fuel used. Bitu- 
minous coal, large quantities of which were consumed during the early |)art of the year, 
in consequence of the high price of anthracite, allows of the escape of large volumes of 
smoke, particularly if tbere be much dust, as there usually is in the soft varieties of coal. 
It was from this cause that during the spring and summer months the smoke nuisance 
was somewhat annoying, even from the chimneys where smoke consumers had been 
supplied, owing partly to the nature of the fuel, and partly to inattention on the part of 
the stokers. Where anthracite coal is used, the only escape of smoke takes place during 
the burning of the wood used in igniting the coal, which, for a short time, whenever a 
fresh fire is kindled, is very offensive to persons residing in the iuimediate vicinity of the 
furnace, and for which there seems to be no remedy. 

The burning of chips and shavings, as in planing mills, etc., is a scmroe of much of 
the smoke of which complaint is made, and as many of these furnaces are so constructed 
that a consumer cannot be attached, orders have been issued to extend the height of the 
chimney above that of the adjoining buildings on either side, which is done either by 
building it up with brick work, or adjusting to the top of the chimney a pipe of galvanised 
iron, stayed by props or guys. The effect of this is to relieve somewhat the people of the 
immediate neighborhood of the nuisance ; but the smoke is carried to more distant 
loi'alities, and eventually falls to the ground and contaminates the atmosphere in propor- 
tion to the extent of its diffusion. A large number of furnaces are of this kind, and the 
smoke nuisance cannot be satisfactorily abated until such furnaces are reconstructed. 

Dtcellings. — One hundred and twenty-nine tenement houses have been erected in the 
district, and I think nearly the same number of private dwellings. There is also a large 
number of each class of dwelling houses in the course of erection. The new tenement 
houses are most of them ot the l)etter cl^, and In compliance with the requirements 
of the tenement house law, with the exception of the clause in Section 16, which requires 
that the halls on each floor shall open directly to the external air," which is in a 
majority of ins^nces violated. There are also many houses being built to be occupied in 
* ^flats, ' ' a class of dwellings now becoming q uite popu lar. As a good speci men of this style of 
building, attention is called to the block of houses now being completed on Ninth avenue, 
l>etween 44th and 46th streets, on ground occupied last year by some dilapidated wooden 
structures, with stables in the rear, all of which were very filthy, and the cause of fre- 
quent complaint. It is a source of satisfaction to the Inspector to see improvements of 
this kind in progress in his district. 

Small-Pox and Vaednation. — Notwithstanding the well-known protection from small- 
pox afforded by vaccination, and the extraordinary efforts of the Health Department to 
afford this protection to every willing recipient, free of expense, the disease is still 
prevalent, to some extent, in the district. It has been the practice, during the past year, 
to remove to the hospital all cases that could not be safely isolated at home ; and I do 
not know that any cases so isolated have been the means of propagating the disease. It 
is my opinion, however, that patients, removed to the small-pox hospital, are too often 
discharged before the process of desquamation is fairly completed; and are allowed to min- 
gle again in society with some cfe6m of the disease still adherent to their persons or cloth 
ing, capable of communicating the disease to others, llicre is need, I think, of more care in 
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the discharge of patients from the small-pox hospital ; or, I would say, rather, that there 
is need of a small-pox hospital built and fitted up on a scale that will meet the requirements 
of all classes of patients, where they will be willing to go and stay until such a time as 
they can be discharged with safety to others. As isolation is alisolutely necessary iu 
order to arrest the spread of the disease, measures too striugeut cannot be adopted to 
secure the early report of every case, that it may receive attention before it matures 
into the stage of infection. Such information alone, will enable as to deal successfully 
with this powerful eneaiy of our race. 

Vaodnatio/u performed by me have been confined to fEunUies visited, and private indi- 
viduals calling at my own office for that purpose. I have, therefore, had nothing to do 
with schools or other crowded assemblies. So far as I have been able to watch the result of 
re-vaocinations, it has appeared to me that they have been successful in a far greater 
proportion than in ordinary seasons, owing, I thinii, to the fact that the epidemic influ- 
ence now in our midst renders the system more susceptible both to the variola aod the 
vaccine poison. Notwithstanding this fiiict, and the painful ex[)erience of the year just 
ended, there still remaios a good deal of opposition to vaccination among certain classes. 
There seems to be a particularly stroug prejudice among the German population iu favor 
of delaying vacdnation until the month of May — so strong, indeed, that it almost amountb 
to a superstition, and all the persuasive powers of the inspector are not sufficient to over- 
come it. Hence a large amount of material is left for the disease to prey upon, a state 
of things which 1 believe will not be remedied by any means short of compulsory vac- 
cination. 

Animal Vacdnalion. — During the early part of the year e£fort6 were made to improve 
upon the stock of virus then in use by the Board, by the introduction of animal vacemaUon, 
a brief account of which is proper in the conclusion of this report. The experiments were 
conducted at the B )ard'8 disinfecting depot, upon calves obtained for the purpose, and 
kept iu the stable at the depot that the effects of the operation and progress of the disease 
might be from day to day noted. The virus employed was furnished by a member of the 
Sanitary Committee, and obtained by him from the ''Practical Iiigtitution of Animal 
Vaccination of the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico." It was neither in the form of lymph 
nor desiccated crust, but consisted of ** pustules taken from the cow on the sixth day 
after vaccination, and prepared by an exclusive process of the institution." This is all 
we knew of the stock or its history, and the following m the result of its trial uptm four 
calves vaccinated by Assistant Inspector Judson and myself. 

First ExperimenL — On March 27th we vaccinated a young heifer, weighing 158^ pounds, 
by making five scarifications, and applying to each a portion of the preimred pustule, dis- 
solved according to directions. The first efiects on the animal were a slight rise in tem- 
perature, and, for a day or two, a diminished appetite. On the 4th of April, eight days 
after vaccination, two vesicles were formed, from which twenty quills were charged. Ou 
the 19th of April the crust was removed, and the calf, which had been well fed during 
the time, was found to have gained twenty-two pounds. 

Second Experiment. — On April 12th we vaccinated a young heifer calf, by making twenty - 
five scarifications, and applying to each a portion of the dissolved pustule, as iu the pre- 
vious instance. On the 24th, there being no appearance of vesicle, the experiment wab 
repeated with twelve scarifications, using the same virus, and also two points of bovine 
lymph obtained from Dr. Frank P. Foster, of the New York Dispensary. These two 
points failed. On May 1st there was one well-formed vesicle, from which fifty points were 
taken, and another but partially dcvelo|)ed, which finally aborted. 

Third Experiment, — Ou May 4th we vaccinated a young heifer, about twelve weeks old. 
As the auimal was wild and exceedingly difficult to manage, only six scarifications were 
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made. On the 12th two vesicles had matured, though oaly thirty points of lymph could 
be obtained. 

Fourth Eqfenment, — May 12th, we vaccinated a heifer calf, eight weeks old, making six 
scarifications^ and applying lymph taken on the same day from the calf vaccinated on the 
4th of the same month. These all developed early, so that when seen on the seventh 
day they were too far advanced to yield pure lymph, and were therefore allowed to go on 
to incrustation. Two perfect crusts were saved, the others having been so disturbed that 
it was thought best to reject them. The early development of the vesicles in this case 
was due, I think, to the fact that the lymph used was transferred directly from calf to 
calf when it was in its highest degree of activity, whereas in the previous cases the dried 
pustules were used. In no case did the operation produce any very marked const! tqtional 
disturbance. In regard to the success attending the use of this lymph, I was able to make 
limited observations only, as much of it was accidentally mixed with humanized lymph, 
and lost to sight. One of the vaccinating corps, however, Dr. Ooodell. was supplied with 
a quantity of it, which he used in my district, thus affording me an opportunity to note 
the result, which compared favorably with that from the use of humanized lymph. 
Although the experiments in animal vaccination, so far as conducted, cannot be consid- 
ered a pecuniary success, I think enough was done to show that it might be made emi- 
nently so if properly inaugurated and carried out. The virus used did not seem to be of 
the most active kind, as among the large number of applications so small a proportion of 
them were successful, llie lymph obtained as the result of these vaccinations, and trans- 
ferred from calf to calf, was more active in its operation, and produced better results ; but 
the weather was becoming warm, the small-pox was diminishing, and there was a less 
demand for vaccination during the summer months than there had been during the 
winter and spring. The animals, moreover, were restless and noisy, and the operation 
sometimes required more assistance in their management than was conveniently at hand. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, I believe that a sub-bureau of vaccine connected with 
the Bureau of Inspection, and permanently organized, with proper facilities for the prac- 
tice of animal vaccination, would be able to supply itself with a sufficient quantity of bo- 
vine lymph to meet its demands ; and at a time when animal vaccination is attractiug so 
much attention, both in the professional and the public mind, as at present, it seems to 
me that such an organization is not only timely, but that it could not be more successful 
under any maxuigement than under that of the Health Department of a great metropoli- 
tan city. 

SUMMARY. 



llie following table exhibits a summary of inspections, reinspections and complaints, 
made during the year: 

INSPBCriONS AND KUNSPBCTIONS. 



Tenement houses 3002 

Private dweUlngR 626 

ShanUes 331 

Cellan and bMements 132 

Boarding houBes ** 

Reetanranta *® 

PubUo boOdinga 12 

Storea and waxehooaea 1» 

Factoriea and workabopa 124 

liarketa and market places 3 

Fat-rendering eatabUshments 3 

Slanghter^honses 816 

Stablea 1'** 



Yards and hydrants 44 

Priyiee and water closets 63 

Sunken and vacant lots 98 

Bidewaiks 11 

Streets and glitters 77 

Piggeries 3 

Manure dumps 5 

Cattle yards 10 

Street cars * 160 

Sewers 2 

Total 4799 
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coMPLAnrre. 

Tenement houwM 353 | PrfTlee and water cloeeta «» 

Private dwelUnga 49 Sunken and Tacant lots 33 

Shantlea 26 , sidewalks , 4 

CeUan and baaemente 10 I streets and gntten 36 

Beatanxante 1 , piggerlee 2 



PaUlo boUdings S 

FMstorlee and workshops 13 

Fat rendering establishments 1 

Slaughterhouses 8 

Stobles 39 

Yards and hydrants 10 



Manure dumps 3 

CattleTards 4 

Sewers ^ 

ToUl .*... 618 



The following is a summary of inspections made with reference to contagious dueaaes 

reported : 

Smallpox 330 

Scarlatina ... 39 

Typhoid Fever 11 

Cerebro-I^lnal Meningitis 7 

Total 367 

Vaccinations and Bevaccinations 363 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

E. H. JANES, M. D., HeoUh itupedor. 
Nbw Yobk, Ajml Id, 1872. 



SEVENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

ASSISTANT INSPECTOR, ALLAN McLANE HAMILTON, M. D. 

DiBTBiGfi bounded by Spuytm Duyvil Creek; 69thtlreet and CerUral Park; Sixth avenue, and the 
Harlem Siver; and Hydaon River. • 

MoREAU MoBBiB, M. D., CHly SanUary Intpedor. 

Sib : I have the honor to present the following report of my duties as Assistant Health 
Inspector, from September 14th, 1871, to April 1st, 1872. 

Thpoffrapky, Sfc, — ^The extreme length of this District is nearly eight and one half miles, 
and its greatest breadth about two miles. Its surface is so uneven and hilly that it would 
be difficult to give an accurate and concise description of every important point. Extend- 
ing transversely across the island after passing through Central Park, there is a backbone 
of blue stone and mica schist. Along the western bonier we see this rocky formation 
most plainly, particularly at its northern end. On this side of the island we find a series 
of high cliffs with an average altitude of 96.00 above the tide level. At 124th street 
there is a deep valley and a consequent reduction of altitude to 27.60. The eastern border is 
all high, and at 9th avenue and 98d street, we get an elevation of 120 ; from this point we 
find a decline as tea north as the Manhattan Valley, f'rom 180th street there is an ascent 
till its maximum elevation is reached at 10th avenue and 138th street, where the highest 
point is 166.83. The land is comparatively low at the southern limit (69th street), where 
the elevation is but 76. Along the eastern line, that is, Eighth avenue, we find marshy 
ground, and ponds which have been made by the banking up of new streets. In the 
Manhattan Valley, that is, in the district between 110th street and 130th street, we find 
the same evils. 
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The western part of the island is comparatively free from these collections of water. 
At the southern limit as (at north as 69th street, and from the '*Park" to the river, 
there are many vacant lots containing stagnant water. 

Public lattUuiioru. — The District contains several large public institutions, among which 
are the Bloomingdale Insane Asylum ; Mount St. Vincent Academy ; the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart , ** Leake and Watts Orphan Asylum ;'* the Ck>lored Orphan Asylum ; the 
"Sheltering Arms" and several others, Roman Catholic, and charitable institutions, all 
in excellent sanitary condition. 

Drainage. — The laying out of new streets, and the Boulevard has done much to defeat 
the proper drainage of the upper part of the Island. The total disregard of the natural 
water courses, and grades, in the process of filling in, has already shown its ill effects, for 
in some places there are large bodies of stagnant water without any apparent outlet. 
Of course, till sewers are constructed, this evil cannot be remedied. Along Eighth avenue 
the want of sewers is felt the most, and in the meantime malarial diseases must prevail. 
When we find sewerage, it is almost impossible to compel the owner to make the neces- 
sary connections. My predecessor. Dr. O'Leary, speaks very strongly of this, and my 
experience has been but a repetition of his. I concur with his suggestion that the prop- 
erty should be attached for the improvements. 

At a lower part of the District there are whole blocks of shanties with their ground 
floors under water whenever it rains. 

Sewerage. — The sewers furnished are the following : 69th street, (entire) ; 60th street, 
from 9th to 10th avenues ; 6lBt street, from 9th to 10th avenues ; 62d, 68d. 64th, 65th, 
the same ; 66th street, from 10th avenue to North River ; 70th street, the same ; 7l8t 
and 72d, from 8th to 10th avenues \ 75th street, from 9th to 10th avenues ; 77th street, 
from 8th to 9th avenues ; 81 st street, from 8th to 9th avenues ; 92d street, from 8th to 
9th avenues ; 125th street, from 6th to 8th avenues ; 129th street, from 10th to Manhat- 
tan street ; 130th street, from Broadway to North River ; Broadway, from 129th street to 
180th street ; lUth avenue, from Manhattan street to Lawrence ; 10th avenue, from 59th 
street to 81st ; 9th avenue, from 125th to 126th street ; 9th avenue, from 75th to 78th 
street ; Boulevard, from 62d to 65th street ; 8th avenue, from 59th to 69th street. 

These sewers now afford the proper means of drainage to a great many sunken lots on 
their courses, but many more are needed. 

Oontagi€u$ and other DiaeoMe. — Small-Pox has prevailed to a moderate extent during my 
short term of service. It has had four principal centres — the worst of which has been a 
row of tenement houses on the Boulevard, between 77th and 78th streets. In one house 
alone here, I have seen six cases at different times. The second centre has been in the 
neighborhood of 94th street, on the eastern side. 110th and 111th streets, near the 
Boulevard, has been a third District infected, while the fourth has been in the lower 
part, via., from 59th to 69th streets, between the Boulevard and North River. But few 
cases of other contagious diseases have come under my observation. 

JbUermUient Fever, — ^The disease, par ercrifewcg, of the District, is Intermittent Fever. The 
universal prevalence of malarial disorders is a subject for serious consideration. The 
Western story told of a Missouri town, when hajf the population were shaking with ague, 
and the other half holding them, almost finds its counterpait here. I have seen the 
wretched inhabitants of the many shanties, that are perched about and above the ponds, 
along Eighth Avenue, too sick to work, and too poor to buy quinine. I fear that this 
state of things must exist till sewerage Is completed. 

Tenement Houtee.—lheTe are but few in my District, and most of them are in good 
condition. Those in Lawrence street are rather dirty ; but at Carmansville they are in 
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excellent oondition. The ownere seem to reaUie the good work that the Health Board is 
trying to accompligh, and in nearly every inBtance oo-operate with them. 

Skantiet and StabUs^^The multitude of German and Iriab squatters have invaded the 
northern end of the island, and many have constructed their nnooulh dwellings upon my 
District. A few old boards, and some ruaty nails, and we find a human habitation, whose 
synonym is '* disease. *' There are many hundreds of these hovels scattered on the rocka; 
and, at some places, for instance on the blocks between 77th and 81st streets, 8th and 
9th Avenues, there are small colonies. The habits of the people are of the most de- 
graded character. The camp followers of the English army called '* the Wrens,'* who 
live in caves, are not more filthy than the shanty population of New York. Dogs and 
pigs are the inseparable companions of these settlers, and the latter animalj; need special 
sanitary- watchfulness. It is not unusual to find these beasts kept in the cellars and out- 
houses; and in one instance I discovered upwards of seventy-five in a radius of two hun- 
dred feet. The danger of entozoic, and sporadic diseases can be dwelt upon, and the ne- 
cessity for extermination realised when such a state of affairs exists. Nearly every houfie- 
owner posFCsses a horse or cow, and considerable time has been spent by me in endeavor- 
ing to compel them to keep these animals in a way that would be consistent with health. 
Many manure boxes have been ordered, and many dirt yards cleaned. 

During the last few months, I have examined and reported upon the Sanltsry coudi- 
tion of the Broadway and Seventh Avenue R. B., the terminus of which is in my District. 

SUMMARY. 

Inspections and complaints made from Septembei 14th, 1871, to March Ist, 1872 : 

INSPECTIONS. 

Tenement houseB 782 Breweries 2 

Private dwelUngB 1175 Factories and workBhopa 16 

Shantiee 722 Piggeries 88 

Vacant and annken lots iR Drains 1 

Stables 160 Fatrendaring estahtiahtnenis 3 

Privies 172 Oars 137 

Public institntious 8 

Cellars and basements 16 Total S170 

COMPLAINTS. 

Tenement honses — 43 Factories and workshops 2 

Private dwellings 16 Piggeries 17 

Shanties 2 Fat-rendering establishments 3 

Vacant and sanken lota 9 Cars 18 

SUbles 26 

Privies 26 I Total 163 

Public institutions 2 > 

0A8BS or CONTAGIOUS DISEASES VISITED. 

Variola hemorrhagica 1 

Variola 61 

Varioloid 9 

Varicella 1 

Measles 3 

ScarUitlna 3 

Typhoid 6 

Typhus 1 

Parotiditis* 1 

Total 86 

All of which ig respectfully submitted, 

ALLAN McLANB HAMILTON, li. D., Aaulant BeaUh lafpeet^r . 
New York, March U, 1872. 

*Beport«d as contagions disease. 
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EIGHTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

INSPEOTOB, HENRT B. STtLES, M. D. 
DnmCT boundedby Oaihanne tireei, Broadway, Chatham Urtd, and Bad River. 

MoRBAU MoBBU, M. D., City Sanitary Intpeetor. 

Sib:— My sanitary labors daring ^he past year have been confined to the same district 
which I held at the cloee of the preyioos year. 

Its peculiarities of icpoyraphy, poptdation, eharaeter (f oeeupationt and changes therein ; 
tenements, aewen, eUddu and pavements, were sufficiently set forth in my previous annual re- 
port. I may add, however, that anpther year's added experience has fiiUy corroborate^ 
the statements and justified the suggestions which I then made on these points. 

Shreet'deaning has not been as well performed in the Second and Fourth Wards (espe- 
cially in the latter) as in the year 1870. Indeed, this most important department of the 
sanitary work presents a formidable and disheartening obstacle to the efforts of the 
Board of Health ; and must continue to do so until the detail of its labor is honestly 
re-organiaed on the basis of common sense, and the labor itself performed with fidelity and 
efficiency. 

The ash andgarhaye nuisance is, in fact, part and parcel of the same mismanagement 
which gives New York its pre-eminently filthy streets. Ordinances of the Board, relative 
to the providing of separate metal or metal-lined receptacles for ashes and garbage, with 
a view to their easier collection and better utilization, are, in my judgment, premature 
and practically inoperative ; and all the efforts of the Board's Inspectors to regulate this 
great nuisance are — and must necessarily continue to be — ^utterly futile (in the tenement 
house districts, at least), until the root of the evil is struck by giving the control of street- 
cleaning to the Health or Police Departments, and by abolishing the present contract 
system. When that point is reached — and not until then — ^we can harmoniie the many 
minor difficulties and considerations which at present, even with the best intentions on 
the part pf landlords and tenants, present insuperable obstacles to a full and proper com- 
pliance with the wishes and orders of the Board. 

CeOars and Basements. — Of these there are a large number, in the Fourth Ward espe- 
cially — many occupied as *' lodgings," and some, in &ct, are dens of vilest prostitution. 
They are nearly all kept in a very £air sanitary condition ; and, under the vigilant caie 
of the Board in previous years, their structural condition has been brought so far within 
the requirements of the laws regulating such habitations, that I have not felt called upon 
to interfere with their occupancy, except in one or two instances. One of these was In a 
tenement occupied by five families, who were practically debarred from all water-closet 
accommodations, because the only water-closet in the building was located in the ceUar, 
which was itself occupied by a family and lodgers. The discomfort and nuisance arising 
from this deprivation was excessive, and the remedy applied, by the Board's authority, 
was the vacation of the cellar as a dwelling, the repair of the water-closet, and the throw 
ing of the whole open to the use of the families in the house. 

My own opinion, however, is decidedly unfavorable to the occupation of cellars and 
basements as places of human habitation, believing (as expressed in your own report to 
the Board, for the year 1870, page 60) that it *' can only be defended on the barest 
grounds of neesni^." In tact, if the provisions of Sections 6 and 7 of the Tenement House 
Act were brought to bear strictly upon this class of habitation within my district, aknost 
every one of them could be legally dosed, and I sincerely wish that they were. I venture 
to hope that, before another year shall have passed away, the Board will adopt some 
clearly defined policy in regard to this class of habitations— one which may indicate lo its 
inspectors the course of action to be followed, and which shall bear with impartial weight 
upon all parts of the city. 
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Markets.^ Although no stractural changes or improvements have been made in Fulton. 
Franklin, Catharine and the fish markets in my district, it is pleasant to remark that, in 
common with all the city markets, they have been kept, for a few months past, in moch 
cleaner condition than ever before. This increased cieanliness— which also extends to the 
streets snrrounding the markets — is due to the faithful supervision of the new Superin- 
tendent of Public Markets, Col. Thomas F. Dkvoi, whose long practical acquaintance with 
the history and needs of our market system eminently justified his appointment jto this 
important position. 

Improvements in Tenement Hcnuea. — ^The most noticeable tenement^house improvements 
which have occurred during the past year, in the Fourth Ward, were those effected under 
certain orders of the Board, requiring? premises to be vacated as " unfit for human habita- 
tion ; and, by reason of want of repair, dangerous to life." In each case the order of the 
Board was based upon my complaint, carefully framed and particularly minute as to 
detail, which complaint was accompanied with the certificate of the City Sanitary In- 
spector, and with his recommendation that an order be issued by the Board "vacating 
the said premises within ten days, and forbidding their use again as human habitation 
until a written permit is obtained from the Board for such occupancy." Reinspection was 
made of the premises within ten days after the issuance of such orper, and the premises, if 
found still occupied, were then summarily entered by the sanitary police, and vacated of 
all tenants and their chattels. It will be noticed that the order of the Board in these 
oases was simply for vacation of the premises, making no requirements as to repair, or as to 
detail of measures necessary to remedy the evils complained of. These matters were left 
open for discussion in the conference which was sure to follow, when the owner or agent 
of the property in question made his appearance at the office of the City Sanitary In- 
spector, enquiring "*■ what repairs and improvements does the Board require before I can 
be allowed to re-let my house again for occupancy?" Then, in a conference with the 
City Sanitary Inspector (acting for the Sanitary Committee) and the District Inspector, 
the previous sanitary history and present condition of the premises was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, the necessary alterations and improvements indicated, advice and suggestions of- 
fered ; and this advisory relation was farther maintained, during the subsequent progress 
of the work of repair, by frequent visits made to the premises by the Inspector, which' 
afforded opportunities of correcting minor errors of detail, etc., and which served un- 
doubtedly to establish between both parties that harmony of feeling and concert of action 
best calculated to accomplish the desired work of reform. In all these cases the results 
secured have been exceedingly satisfactory, not only to the officers of the Board, but even 
to the owners of the property themselves, who, having made these improvements under 
compulsion, now find their reward in the increased value of their property — the greater 
ease and comfort with which it is managed, and a better class of tenants. Ihe firm 
attitude maintained by the Board in thus dealing with these "plague-spots" in the 
Fourth Ward, has greatly enhanced its influence among the people and the property- 
owners of the Ward, and to a d^jee which is very appreciable to an Inspector in his 
daily rounds. 

In view of their importance in the sanitary history of the past year, I have thought 
best to present the following detailed statements relative to these vacated buildings : 

I. A'o». 81 ond 83 Jamet Street, a brick tenement building, 40 feet front, 21 feet deep, 
our stories and basement, (below level of sidewalk), built closely adjoining to other houses 
on all sides but the front. It is divided into two tenements, each having, on each floor, 
two' suits of rooms, each suit consisting of a living room and a dark bedroom ; tbe suit« of 
rooms on the first floor of each tenement are divided by a hallway a trifle over three feet 
wide, opening from the street, and ending in a stairway which passes up the rear of building, 
and is totally unlighted. The size of living rooms on first floor is 14 by 8 feet, of the dark 
bedroom 7 by 8 feet ; on the three upper floors, the living rooms are about 10 feet in 
width— having no hallway, other than the landings of the stairway at rear. It will be 
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seen, therefore, that, having no yard, no means of through-and- through ventilation, and 
no light except from the front windows, this building, from the very day of its first occu- 
pation, presented the best fieusilitics for its becoming a '^first-class nuisance." As such, 
accordingly, it stood on the books of the Metropolitan Health Commission ; it engaged 
the serious attention of Dr. Elisha Harris, the then City Sanitary Superintendent ; it 
formed the text of numerous complaints, both from the medical and sanitary police ; it 
furnished constant work for the undertaker, the ambulance and the hospitals. Its oocu- 
l>ant8 were of the worst sort. Its sanitary conditions were ever an unsolved problem to 
me from the time I took charge of the District, in June 1870. I could not succeed in 
.securing even a reasonable mitigation of the evils from which these poor people suffered. 
At length, on the 10th of May, 1871 , I made a complaint against the premises in which 
the following conditions (substantially the same, in every respect, as had existed for 
several years previous) were described. 

'* The privy- vault, situated under the street sidewalk, in front of No. 31, is sewer con- 
nected, but constantly full (sometimes to within 8 or 12 inches of the floor) ; is uncovered 
on one side, for a distance of 6 or 8 feet ; the flooring is rotten, slimy and filthy to 
the highest degree ; the vault is insufiiciently lighted ; and is difficult of access, being 
approached from the street by a curving stone stairway, steep, slippery and wet from the 
neighboring hydrant and from filth. Owing, indeed, to this inconvenient and unsafe ap- 
proach to the privy, the occupants of the house generally use their slop-pails instead, 
and then, standing on the top steps, throw their contents into and upon the privy floor ! 
It is impossible, generally, to get to the privy even (much less to enter it) without 
suffering defilement of clothing. [On my visit of May 9th, I found that the flagging of 
the sidewalk, over privy-vault, had fallen in upon the vault, leaving the oondition of 
sidewalk highly dangerous to life and limb ; while the loose and threatening condition of 
the rest of the sidewalk forbade any one from entering or usmg the privy — and the ten- 
ants were consequently obliged to frequent a neighbor's.] There has been no time, win- 
ter or summer, within the past year, when the odor from this underground privy-vault 
has not been sufficient to favor the development of disease in the premises, for it pene- 
trates every part of the building, which has no through-and-through ventilation and can- 
not have any, owing to its construction. Each bedroom (7x8 feet), and each stairway 
landing has a window frame, but as the rear wall is built directly against the building in 
rear, with about one inch space intervening, these windows are of no use for light or 
air, and are not furnished with sash. 

'*The roof is very leaky — and owing, in part, to the sad condition of the privy-vault, 
as before described, and, in part, to their laziness, it is the habit of the tenants upon the 
upper floor to throw n^uch of their chamber slops, out upon the roof. This nuisance 
leaking down the interspace between the rear wall and building in rear, and increased by 
niin and melting snow, which takes the same course, causes great dampness and a con- 
stant noisome and unwLjlesome condition of rear walls, down to the* basement. The 
chimnies are broken, and flues obstructed, so as to cause smoking in the upper apart- 
ments — eaves and gutters are rusted and useless. 

** llie hallways are dark, filthy with smoke, grease, etc., and damp. Plaster through- 
out the house is broken. 

"The basement opposite the privy-vault Is used as a junk shop, the refuse rags, etc , 
stored there, being a serious nuisance to tenants. The other basement is used by a 
family as a living place, but is unfit for such purpose." 

On my complaint, and upon the added recommendation of the City Sanitary Inspector, 
an order of vacation was issued by the Board, and effected by the aid of the 
Sanitary Police, although with some little difficulty, some of the tenants defying 
the officers, who were finally obliged to put them out by force — two beftig removed 
to tlie station house, and one (in almost a nude state) being sent to the hospital. The 
owner and the builder who took the contract for repairs were fully advised as to the nature 
of improvements deemed desirable by the officers of the Board, and operations commenced. 
As the work progressed, and the unutterable filthiness and dilapidated condition of the 
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premises became gradually reTealed to the astonished builder and his workmen, (terera] 
of whom were made ill from the effects of the fetid odors disengaged,) it became evident that 
the repairs needed would iiar exceed the demands of the contract— in Csct, would amoani, 
ylrtnally, to a rebuilding of the whole premises. The bailder, therefore, sonflrht and 
obtained a release from his contract, and resumed the work under a new arrangement, 
which involved no absolute loss to himself, although it did not add much to his profits. 
Over six months elapsed before the building was again ready for occupancy, under the 
permit of the Board of Health. During that time, it had been thoroughly cleaned and 
disinfected ; the plaster of the old walls and ceilings torn down, and the walls new plaa- 
tered and papered ; the flooring of every floor, and much of the woodwork of the house 
replaced with new material ; the chimnles rebuilt from the very bottom ; the roof, eaves, 
gutters etc., made over new ; ventilating windows made in every dark bedroom opening 
upon the hallway, and ventilating shafts, of wood, 12 inches square, running from thebaae- 
ment to a height of one foot: above roof, were introduced in each house, opening into 
each bedroom by two registerp, one at the top and one near the floor of each room ; the front 
area and steps repaired, and properly drained ; the hydrant removed from the foot of the 
area steps (where it had seriously impeded access to the privy) and located in a more con 
venient place between the two houses ; and the privy- vault newly floored, arched overhead 
in masonry, in proper and safe manner, and a acAoo^-iinifc introduced, well finished and sewer 
connected ; the whole house, inside and out, well painted. The cost of these improve- 
ments was very nearly $4,000. The rents before and after these improvements are shown 
herewith : 

OLD WDIT. HXW BBIT. 

6th floor. $500 $6 00 

4th floor 5 00 7 00 

3d floor 6 00 8 00 

ad floor. 8 00 9 00 

let flooi^liTlng room and store 10 00 10 00 

BMement 5 00 6 00 

II. Not. 86 and 88 Cherry atreei, known as '* Gotham Court."— The sanitary history and 
conditions of this gigantic teaement house, for many years past, are so familiar to the 
citiaens and authorities of the dty, and were so fully detailed in my last report to the 
Department, thit I need only to speak, at this time, of the great improvements effected 
therein during the year 1871, under the authority of the Health Board— improvements 
which for magnitude and completeness far surpass any hitherto attempted in the sanitary 
reform of the tenements of this dty. 

In January, 1871, 1 felt constrained by the serious character of the evils under which 
the inhabitants of ** the Court"* were laboring, to address a communication on the sub> 
ject to the City Sanitary Inspector, in which its sanitary condition was stated at length in 
substantially the same terms as those employed in my Annual Report, in April of the 
same year. In that letter I ventured to observe that while ''Gotham Court was a 
nuisance which, from its very magnitude, was assumed to be unremovable and irremedi- 
able," I believed that it was a legitimate object for the prompt and radical exerdse of 
the vast and absolute powers delegated to the Board of Health, for the regulation of 
matten * * dangerous to life and detrimental to the health ' ' of the people. Other matters, 
however, intervening, no action was taken by the Board in the matter until in April fol- 
lowing—when, by advice of the City Sanitary Inspector, I prepared a formal and detailed 
complaint against the premises. It received his endorsemeot and cordial support, and, 
on the 22d of June, an order of vacation was issued by the Board and duly served. The 
order, however, was reluctantly complied with, and was finally accomplished only by the 
active int^erenoe of the Sanitary Police. When the owners did set their hands to the 
work, it must be admitted that they did well. Mr. Isaac Stevens, under whose super- 
vision the buildings were originally erected twenty-one years ago, was again placed in 
charge of the property and of the contemplated improvements ; a schedule of sugges- 
tions for the proper sanitary remodeling of the ** Court" was prepared by myself, and, 
with the approbation of the Sanitary Committee of the Board, became the basis of ac- 
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tion ; the contracto were then gfiven out, and the work commenced— any suggestions 
made by myself, or other officers of the Board, during? its progress, being always courte- 
ously received and as closely followed as circumstances would permit. 

The improvements made were as follows : (stated in the consecutive order of the speci- 
fied complaints as published on page 109 of the BtaUh Department Report, 1870). 

(1). The roqf was mended where it was necessary, repainted, and divided into sections, 
corresponding with the tenements below, by high and strong picket fences, thus prevent- 
ing boys and others from running over the roof of the entire building, and dodging, at 
will, up and down the scuttles of any tenement, as they could before. This improvement 
not only prevents much injury to the roof, whereby leaks were caused into the rooms 
beneath, but, it has already stopped much of the rowdyism which interfered with the 
comfort of the tenants, and which, before, it was utterly beyond the power of the police* 
or of the custodian of the buildings to stop, owiujk to the great facilities which the numer 
ous scuttles and unbroken range of roof offered to the escape of culprits. 

(2). The piaiter of toalb and ceiUnpt of rooms and halls throughout, was thoroughly 
scrai^ed down to the hard finish coat—in many places entirely replastered — the woodwork 
repaired and cleaned — the stairs repaired and cleaned, and made safe. Walls and wood- 
work then received coats of paint, the woodwork being furthermore grained in imitation 
of oak, and varnished. 

(8). The eellan were thoroughly cleaned, disinfected, and the floors filled in and 
leveled to a good surface ; fitted with new and convenient wood and coal bins ; furnished 
with better ll^ht from side gratings opening upon the Ck>urt (said gratings being also so 
reconstructed as to prevent the ingress of persons disposed to make a hiding-plaoe of the 
cellars, as also to prevent the admission of any dirt and nuisance from outside) and were 
furthermore entirely eqparaied from the old tewen, into which they formerly opened, by aoUd 
bride walls. These cellars are now clean, convenient and fit for use, as receptacles for 
wood and coal — the steps thereto being repaired 'and the doors properly protected by 
locks. 

(4). The old sewers over which the privy accommodations were formerly placed, have 
been completely renovated. As just stated, they are now completely separated from the 
adjoining cellars by brick walls, so that they now form well built vaulted sewers, extend- 
ing the whole length (234 feet) of the premises, fully lighted by thick glass set in iron 
frames at intervals in the pavement of the *' Court" overhead — a vast improvement on 
the iron gratings which formerly let out the odors of these sewers and admitted all the 
nlth of the place into them. These sewers are also admirably flushed with Croton as well 
as with the flow of the rain conductors from roof and yard, and finished with a gate at 
the Cherry street end of the vault, so well contrived and with such a sufficient drop into 
the main street sewer, that, when it is lifted (as it is once a day) the entire sewer is 
drained to the bottom in about five minutes' time. A sidewalk on each side of the entire 
length of each sewer furnishes easy convenience for ascertaining the exact condition of 
every part of the vault, which is entered by a door at either end of the premises opening 
into the cellar, but kept constantly locked and entirely controlled by the janitor. It is 
now possible to remain, as I have done on one or two occasions, in these sewers for half 
an hour or more, with no inconvenience either to sense or sight, smell or touch— a sharp 
contrast to its former condition, as described in my last annual report. 

(6). The privies, which were formerly located In'the cellars over the sewers, have been 
entirely removed therefrom and placed above ground, in accordance with the general plan 
suggested by roe in the report before referred to. The " smithy " at the further end ot 
the Court, at rear of building known as No. 84, has been removed— the space thus gained 
has been well paved, the partition wall in rear rebuilt, «nd in the comer thus formed has 
been placed an iron "school-sink,' 26 feet in length, sunk four feet below level of the 
yard, and surmounted by ten separate and extremely commodious privy closets ; also, in 
the extreme corner of ihe yard, a urinal has been placed and properly screened from 
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obeenration. In the nook or space between the front end of No. 34 and the building oc 
t le front part of the lot, has been placed another *' achool-sink," with teem privy closets, 
also a urinal. In Building No. 86, the first or ground floor of tenemoit " I '' has been 
taken for the same purpose and fitted up with a ** school-sink " and eleven privy aocom- 
modations and a urinal. The first, or ground floor of the corresponding building on 
the other Court, tenement *'D," No. 88, has also been similarly fitted up, the two 
communicating by large iron gratings set high in the back-to-back partition, and both 
admirably lighted, ventilated, and kept. The first or ground floor of tenement *' A," 
at the further or rear end of No. 88, is also similarly fitted up with /ioe privy aooommo- 
dations and urinal — giving a total of 44 separate privy aooommodations and five urinals 
— all of which dischaige directly into the large and tightly covered brick sewers before 
described. 

(6.) VerUUatkn^ which was before impossible in this pile of building, is now very 
thoroughly accomplished by the opening, on each hallway, of large apertures in the back- 
to-back partition between Nos. 86 and 88. These appertures are placed high up, near 
the ceiling, and fitted with iron bars, so that nuisances cannot be thrown, nor any passage 
obtained, from one hall to the other. This, with the construction of windows opening 
from each rear room upon the hallway, and with the total absence of the damp foul 
odors which were formerly thrown off from the underground privies and sewers and 
cellars — furnish as remarkable an improvement in the character* and amount of ventila 
tion as can well be imagined. 

(7.) The ckmniie have been repaired and thoroughly cleaned out — leaden, eaveM, wooer 
and toater jnpea, bannisters, stairs, scuttles, jkre acapes, doors, windows, shutters, hiUnds, etc, over- 
hauled — various minor improvements introduced into the rooms, for the convenience of 
tenants — the whole exterior of the vast range of buildings and yard walls, thoroughly 
painted, /^nvtes, yard, &c., well lighted at night by large gas-light lanterns, protected 
from damage by iron-netting — iron gates placed at the entrances of the East and West 
Courts, as well as at the Boosevelt street alley — which are locked at 11 o'clock p. v., 
(private keys Iveing furnished only to those who are engaged on night work)— the jani- 
tor's apartments are near the main entrance — and the suf erintendent has an office in the 
building, where he is generally to be found. So, with the repairs, lighting, cleaning, etc. , 
of the cellars, the total separation of the roof into distinct portions, the stricter system 
of supervision and the better class of tenants which has been invited here by the material 
changes made in the building — " Gotham Court " has been of late remarkably free from 
the rowdyism, vice and lawlessness which characterised it at the time of my complaint. 
Indeed, it Ih a pleasure now to visit it — and almost impossible to believe that it is the 
same premises which for many years was the foidest disgrace of the Fourth Ward. And 
the best feature about it is that the owners eeem fully determined to do all in their power 
to keep the place in the name condition as it is now in. Mr. Stevens ezerdses a most 
rigorous supervision over the character as well as the habits of the tenants whom he 
accepts — and, acting under instructions from the owners, has decreed that on and after 
May Ist, 1872, the stores on the Cherry street end of GU tham Court shall not be occupied 
(as they have been for years past) by Uguor-sellers. With their removal, " Grotham 
Court," it is hoped, will part with the last vestige of its ancient shame. 

The repidrs on Qotham Court occupied seven months of labor, during which they were 
tenantless, and involved an expenditure of $15,000. 

It is worthy of mention that the building No. 86 and 88 (Gotham Court) was originally 
built by a benevolent Quaker merchant, Silas Wood, for the express and avowed purpojie 
of benefiting the surrounding population, by offering them better and healthier liviui? 
accommodations than they could find in the miserable cellars and rookeries (but especially 
the former) in which they then lived. The building was commenced July 5th, 1851, and 
completed about the middle of April, 1852, at a cost of $50,000, exclusive of the land. 
No. 34 (rear) which is now a part of Gotham Court was built by Mr. John Wood, brother 
of Silas. He owned the whole lot through to Cherry street, but sold a portion on the 
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street end, on which the purchaser erected the huildiag known as No. 84 frtmi, Alter- 
wards a dispute ahout the partition line arose hetween him and his neighbor, Alderman 
Mullins, who had erected at No. 82 the long tenement barrack known to this day as ** Mul- 
lins' Court." The irascible Alderman knocked Mr. Wood down, whereupon the Quaker 
quietly picked himself up — only remarking *' I will pay thee for that, friend Aldeiman !" 
and without much loss of time, proceeded to erect this pile of building which placed an 
expanse of blank wall very directly before the windows of his neighbor's tenants — re- 
ducing the yard and ventilation space of MuUins' property to a minimum width which 
cannot fail to attract the attention of the visitor who chances to enter the premises. 
Woods' building was intended, originally, as a factory, but he was never able to use it, 
either for that, or as a tenement, jn account of having no imclm of aeceu to the street, (or, at 
least, no available means) except on his brother's property, which could not then be 
allowed. It, therefore, stood empty for some eight or nine years, when it, in some way, 
became a part of Gotham Court proper, both as to use, and management. 

For some years after ite opening, Qotbam Court was well managed — it then changed 
hands, and under the new superintendent laxity gradually crept in, and was speedily 
followed by sanitary conditions which gave the Court a most unenviable reputation. The 
following table furni^i^es the schedule of rent, at three distinct periods, viz : 

yos. 86 and 38 Cherry street. 



No. of story. Bent when first opened. 



Bent before the recent 
repairs. 



5th. 

4th. 

3d. 

2d. 

1st. 



$4 50 


$5 50 




5 00 


C 00 




6 00 


7 00 




5 00 


7 00 




4 60 


5 60 





Bent at present. 


$6 50 


7 00 


7 50 


7 60 
6 50 



No. 84 Cherry street rents at fifty cents less, on each floor, than Nos. 86 and 88. 

There are at present 180 tenements, or suits of family rooms, of which seme are 
yet '* to let," owing to the care exercised by the agent in securing a proper class of 
tenants. 



815 Water street, a 8-story and attic brick building, occupied by 9 families, was a 
constant source of complaint on the part of health officers— there being no less than 6 
complaints against its condition on file, in this office, between February 9, 1870, and 
September 11th, the date at which the joint complaint was made by Inspector Vielb and 
myself, asking for an order of vacation from the Board. The premises in that complaint 
were described as ** filthy to an extreme — walls and ceilings Glthy— plastering broken ofif in 
several places, and to a large extent in the halls. Passages to and from the rooms in the 
upper portion of the house are very dark ; the stairways, especially that leading to the 
yard, are old, rotten, rickety and so constructed (to economise space), as to render it 
unsafe to pass from one floor to the other. The first floor is used by rag-pickers, and is 
very filthy. Foul odors pervade the whole house, producing a sickening and depressing 
effect. The yard, an aperture between two buildings about 12 feet long by 8 wide, is wet 
and filthy from hydrant drainage and house filth. The privy, situated at its further end, 
is full to overflowing, and has only one seat for the accommodation of 9 families. The 
privy-house is dilapidated, and so fiUhy as scarcely to be entered, and the odors from this 
confined pest arise into the surrounding tenement buildings. There is no sewer in this 
part of Water street." 

This house was vacated (September 20,) and completely overhauled, its interior being 
very thoroughly repaired, the stairways as well lighted and the rooms as well ventilated 
as the construction of the house would allow of, and the premises placed in a very 
liabitable condition. 
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No, 38 Chary $treet, was one of the fint tenement houses to which my attention was 
called, when I entered upon my inspectorial duties In the Fourth Ward. Mj first Tiait 
to it was on the occasion of finding two cases of relapsing fever, both of which were 
removed to hospital. Repeated citizens* complaints, and regular routine visits * liept 
me fully advised in regard to Its sanitary condition, and the subjoined sketch of \%% former 
state will literally describe the premises at any period since June, 1870 ; and. If the 
traditions of the Bureau of Inspection may be believed, for some time previous. 

There was a front brick building, four stories and basement, connected, by stairways 
and galleries, with a rear building,' (brick) three stories and basement. On the easterly 
side of this rear building, which did not occupy the whole breadth of the lot, was a yard 
about eight feet wide, at the rear of which was located the privy. The area between the 
two houses was several feet lower than the level of the yard. 

Front building. — ^The fittt flbor occupied as a store and dwelling — three rooms — rent 
$80. The teoond floor, four rooms— rent $60. The third and fourth floors rented for $26. 
This fourth floor was the only one in the two houses which had a plaster ceiling ! The 
rooms on the other floors were simply ceiled with brown paper tacked up against the under 
side of the cross beams supporting the flooring above. This flooring, being only of i single 
thickness of plank, and of the cheapest sort, allowed all dust, dirt and drainage, (when 
floors were washed,) to sift and drain down .upon the brown paper ceiling below, which 
thus became on its under side, black with smoke and filth, dry and cracked, and rent from 
heat below and moisture above, and ultimately ragged and filthy to behold. The first 
and second floors were always kept damp, wet and uncomfortable by a flow of roof-water 
which fell upon the gang-way between the front and rear buildings, thence into the rear 
entry and halls of the third floor— finding no obstacle, of course, in the paper ceiling. 
The baaement of this front building, consisting of two low, dark rooms — had its ceiling ou 
a level with the street sidewalk, was almost unlighted, save from door, and had no venti- 
lation, except that (of more than doubtful quality,) proceeding from the rear area between 
the buildings, which was always foul and wet. lliis basement was constantly damp frDiii 
tide-water, from long continued absence of sunlight, was defective in drainage and 
saturated with filth. It was, however, occupied as a human habitation, until the middle 
of August, 1871, when I visited the building on the reinspection of an order of the 
Board, and found that workmen had opened a deep hole under the flooring, in which 
they were endeavoring to find some leak in the soil-pipe ; and, within two feet of this 
hole, which was half full of filthy, stinking water, laid a man, upon a bundle of rags 
which could scarcely be called a bed, shaking with an intermittent fever ; his wife decid- 
edly the worse for liquor, the room destitute of every comfort, and a five-bushel basket of 
garbage, rotted fish and refuse, standing near the back door of the apartment. It is 
needlen to say, that I sent the man to hospital, and procured from the Board an order 
for the immediate vacation of the basement, as a place of human habitation. 

The nor building was, nominally, occupied by one £Bmiily on each floor ; rent of each 
being $10 per month. It had the same style of brown paper ceiling, through which 
water percolated freely from a very leaky roof. The basement was, (and had been for 
months previously,) filled, to a depth of some four inches, with a filthy drainage from the 
adjacent yard, area and privy vault, which latter abutted closely against the foundation 
wall, at the rear. Its doors, windows, and flooring had been destroyed and carried away 
for firewood. 

The gutters, eaves and leaders, of both buildings, were defective or wanting, and water 
was thus discharged from roofs, and from the waste of the hydrant, which was not 
properly sewer-oonnected, upon the pavement of the yard, thence into the area and base- 
ments of both buildings. The pavement of this yard, as well as that of the area, was 
broken, sunken in places and out of repair, so that it retained all this superfluous drainage. 
Indeed, I do not remember ever to have seen this yaid, at any season of the year, when 

* Since Jautuuy 6. 1870, there hftve been ten complainte entered, in our department, against ttiis 
bouM, including tbe one on wliicb it was finally vacated. 
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it was not wet, and parts of it fairly ** ankle-deep" in filtliy water. The area never 
reoeiyed the sun-light, and was thus always damp, noisome and foul with garbage, etc . 
The privy had been sewer-connected, but for a long time past was obstructed, fall, its 
walls caved in and needing repair, and it leaked into the basement of the rear house. 
The privy houses were always in a very filthy condition. 

The yard fence, stairwajrs, windows, halls, ceilings and every portion of the buildings, 
were fairly rotten with dirt, grease, slimy moisture and deadly damp. 

All routine procedure having failed to amend the condition of the premises, 1 finally 
asked, and through the exertions of the City Sanitary Inspector, obtained from the 
Board, an order of vacation, which had the good effect of bringing us into direct commu- 
nication with the owner, who seemed to be honestly astonished at the condition into 
which the neglect and cupidity of his agent had brought the property. He was furnished 
with a schedule of suggestions as to repair, and promptly set about the work. The result 
has been, in the highest degree, satisfactory — the repairs introduced have virtually 
amounted to a complete rebuilding of the premises, as all but the walls and floor beams 
have been made over anew ; and the building is now, in many respects, Uie best tenement 
house in the ward— reflecting great credit upon the liberality of the owner, who not only 
complied with — but also exceeded, the requirements of the Board, in his efforts to improve 
his property. 

The entire woodwork of both houses has been repaired, or replaced with new ; walls 
and ceilings well and properly plastered, rooms rearranged, ventilating windows provided, 
besides mantel-pieces, neat cupboards, new doors, floors, window-frames and sashes, and 
new galleries and stairways between the two buildings. Chimnies. eaves, gutters, leaders, 
repaired, and new roofs put on ; yard and area repaved ; privy-vault rebuilt and sewerage 
corrected, ventilation shaft furnished to privy house, a twelve-foot fence erected on the 
easterly side of the yard ; both basements cleaned, floored, and suitably arranged as wood 
and coal closets, and the outside and inside of premises painted. Permission to reoccupy 
was granted by the Board early in January, 1872. 

Ihe premises, which were formerly leased to an agent for $1100 per annum, are now 
renting to tenants at the following prices : Front building, first floor (including store,) $50 ; 
second and third floors, $25 ; fourth floor, $24. Rear bmldingy first and second floor, $15 ; 
third floor, $14 ; a total of $1,416 per year, as agunst $1100 rent formerly received from 
the agent, and $1 ,752, as extorted by him for tenants. 

No. 17 Cherry street ^ a frame tenement, four stories high, with basement, occupying a 
'* gore" of ground of 22 feet front and eight feet width at rear, and tenanted by seven 
families. The roof of this domicile was as *' leady as a sieve," affecting the comfort of 
inmates even to the second floor ; the walls, ceilings and woodwork of the whole house, 
shaky with age and bad usage, and rotten with filth ; the fire-places destroyed and 
dangerous ; the partition walls of thin, ill-fitting plank, papered with foul and ragged 
paper. The alleyway through basement was dark, extremely filthy and dangerous in 
every respect. The basement itself was occupied for *' lodgings," (4 beds) walls crumbling, 
floor rotten and damp, celling below the level of the street, and there was no light except 
through the front and rear doors. The yaixl of this house was not paved, only covered 
loosely with old and rotten planking— the rear basement steps decayed and dangerous. 
The privy vault was insufficiently connected with the sewer, but olratnicted, and not being 
flushed, was full of solid excremental filth to the surface of the yard. There was no 
privy house — roof, walls, receptacle and seat had gradually been brpken down and 
removed, until nothing was left but a hole in the loose planking which covered the vault, 
and when used, those using it were exposed to the gase of the occupants of the surround- 
ing houses and yards, with nothing intervening but the rickety yard /ence, and an old 
door propped up, out of compliment to modesty, on one side. 

Five complaints had been entered to the department against this condition of things, 
since February 9th, 1870, but with no effect, and an order of vacation was brought 
agaiubt it. This was followed, after some demur, by an attempt to renovate 
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the old sheH, on the "whited sepulchre" plan, by painting iti front and whitewashing^ 
the interior a little. The owners, however, were kept firmlj to the letter of instmctiona 
from the offioers of the Board, and finally, a very desirable degree of improTement waa 
obtained ; as much, indeed, as the structural condition and value of the premises warranted, 
and enough to make it tolerably fit for occnpation until the 1st of May, 1872, when, aa I 
have every reason to believe, the place will be entirely rebuilt. <* Hie building has 
hitherto brought the lessee in about $960 rent per annum. 

Of the above described group of improved tenement houses, No. 38 and Nos. 84, 36, 88, 
Cherry street, {Ooiham Court) now present the most satisfiactory results — owing, in part, 
to the fact of their siae, and the aggravated character of their previous unsanitary condi- 
tions ; and, in part, to the very thorough manner of their reformation. No. 17 Cherry, 
31 and 88 James, and 818 Water street, present less 8atisfiu;tory restdts, owing mainly to 
the peculiar structural condition of the premises, which limited, in some degree, the 
proper application of sanitary measures of improvement Of the six houses named fimr 
were located on opposite blocks, within easy stone's throw of each other, and their reno- 
vation has produced a very marked change in that locality, which already — and partly 
on account of these improvements — is beginning to rank as *' the Court end " of Cherry 
street. 

I may also remark, in closing, that the results obtained by the entire vacation of these 
houses — ^as an indispensable preliminary to making repati^s therein — are in very striking 
contrast to those obtained in certain tenements on the west side of the dty (in whose im 
provement I have been incidentally interested) where vacation was not fully complied 
with prior to repair. It is only when a house of this description is entirely emptied of in- 
mates and their chattels, that its unutterable worthlessness stands fully revealed, and 
proper plans fur its renovation can be considered and decided upon. Furthermore, it is 
only in an empty house that workmen can do justice to its necessities. An *' order of 
vacation," also, brings owners and agents to a *' realizing sense" of their duties, and 
affords a consequent relief to their tenants, which is not obtained by any ordinary routine 
order. In confiimation of this, I may state that of the six premises above described, all but 
(me, were owned by non-residents of the city — who, for years had left their property entirely 
to the care of agents— and who, but for the order of vacation, would probably have re- 
mained in entire ignorance of the cot^dition of their houses. When brought face to face 
with the true state of things, it is but just to say that they frankly admitted that the 
Board was only doing its duty in compelling them to renovate and repair. 



SUMMARY 

Of Inspections and Complaints made in my District, from April Ist, 1871, to April Ist, 

1872. 

INSPBOnONS AND REIMSPlCCnONS. 



Tenement hooaea (inspected) 1472 

•• " (reinepected) 607 

Private houaee (inspected) 99 

Boarding and Lodging houiiea (Inspected). . . 46 

Other dweUinga 14 < 

Cellara and Baaementa (inspected) 263 



Fat-rendering establiahmenta (inspected). . . 13 

Market and muket places (inspected) 11 

Piers and bulkheads (inspected) 36 

Stables (inspected) IS 

Slaughter houses (Inspected) 1 

Yards and vacant or sunken lots (inspected) 34 



Public buildings (inspected) 4 Streets, sidewalks and Pavements (inspct'd) 89 

Stores and warehousea (inspected) 856 Dumping grounds (inspected) 1 

•' *' (relnspeoted) 79 

Factories and workahops (inspected; 62 j Total inspections and reinspections 3,190 

" " (reinspected) 4 I 

*Thls is now done, November, 1872. 
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C0HPLA.I1IT8 MADS A0A.IX9r 1IIK FOLLOWING: 



Tenement houses 168 



Private dwellings , 

Cellars and basements 

Markets 

Stores and warehouses. . . 
Oattera and pavements . . 
Faotoriee and workshops. 



U 
4 
2 

U 
6 
1 



Fat-rendering establishments I 

Privies 28 

Streets and pavements 

Piers and bolkheads 



Total. 



0ONTAOIOU8 DISEASES INSPBCTED AKD REPOKTED UPON. 



Small-poxaud Varioloid 63 



Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Chicken-pox. . . . , 
Relapsing fever. 
Typhoid fever.. 
Typhns fever... 



2 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 



Sent to hoepitaL 44 



Sent to hospitsl. 



Total 68 

Vaccinations 30, of which 4 were primary. 



Respectfully submitted, 

HENRT R. STIlBS, M. D., Htalth Irupeetor. 



New YoitK, AprU Itt, 1872. 



NINTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 



INSPECrOR, W. H. B. POST, M. D.] 
DisiBiCT bounded by Grand and Qttharine streets ^ Bowery and East Rwtr. 

Dr. Mobeau Moeris, City Sanitary Inspector: 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the sanitary condition of my 
district during the past year ; of the labor performed by me therein during the same 
period, and of the general improvements which have taken place. 

Tenement Houms. — A very decided improvement has taken place during the past year 
among the tenement houses in every portion of the district. I find a much more ready 
disposition than ever before among tenement house owners to comply with sanitary sug- 
gestions from me. It is now simply necessary in many instances to request the removal 
of a nuisance is. order tc necure its prompt abatement, without an order trom the Board. 
So much has been done in former years in the wa^ of structural improvement, that I find 
it necessary only in very rare and urgent coses to recommend any very expensive alter- 
ations in the tenement houses and their surroundings. With defective ventilation, which 
in past years has been perhaps the source of more misery and sickness than any other 
single cause, the Inspector now has seldom to deal. I know of hardly a tenement house 
in my entire district where the bed-room and hall ventilation Is not in strict compliance 
with the letter, and in almost every instance with the spirit of the law. It is a rare ex- 
ception now to find a privy vault or water closet upon tenement property unconnected 
with the sewer, where there is a sewer in the street There are some streets, such as 
Front street and the larger portion of Water street, which are still unsewered, and where, 
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from their proximity to the riveis a sewer would, in my opinion, lie undeeiiablefor reasons 
which I have given in a former report, snch as tidal reflux. &c. In these cases all the 
privy vaults in entire blocks will fill with surface water, excrement and urine, several 
times a year, and emptying, cleansing, and disinfection have to be insisted upon as often 
as occasion may require. In the worst portions of the tenement house sections the efforts 
of the Inspector seem often to be almost utterly in vain. I have entered separate com- 
plaints, in repeated instances, against individual tenement houses In an entire square, 
and after intervals of longer or shorter duration have seen filth removed and cleanliness 
apparently established in every case, where upon a second inspection, a few weeks later, I 
have found the houses and their surroundings relapsed into their original foul condition. 
It is a thing next to impossible to secure permanent cleanliness in bouses occupied by a 
naturally and radically filthy class of tenants. The only resource left to the Inspector is 
to exercise continual vigilance among these people, and to complain over and over again 
against the nuisance as often as it is encountered. Local superintendence on the part of 
agents and house-keepers is, after all, the only effectual means of securing permanent re- 
form in the condition of these houses. 

Ventilation. — As remarked above, the ventilation of tenement houses throughout the 
entire district is now almost universal, leaving very little for the Inspector to suggest in 
the way of improvement. There is a class of houses, however, and this by no means a 
small one, where the ventilation of the sleeping rooms, although technically complying 
with the law, is in reality almost nothing. I mean those tenements whose rear walls 
approach to within a few inches of the rear walls of adjacent houses in another street, 
and where the only means of ventilation are small windows communicating with the 
contracted space between the two walls. Here the strict letter of the law Is carried out, 
as the sleeping rooms, by this arrangement, do actually " communicate directly with the 
external air " by windows, while practically the ventilation is little better than none at 
all. I see no remedy for such cases under the present reading of the tenement house laws. 

Cdlara and BatemaUa.— The few cellars in this district occupied as human habitations, 
are in a very fair sanitary condition, having, as a general rule, good drainage and light, 
with through and through ventilation by means of doors and windows, ample excavated 
area in front and rear, and boarded floors resting upon beams or joists which raise tbem 
a number of inches above the gix>und. 

Ashm and Oarhagt. — Daring the winter season the worst streets in the district have 
been almost totally neglected by the street cleaning contractor. Immense heaps of ashes 
and garbage have remained for weeks and months together untouched, frozen into com- 
pact centres of filth many feet in length and breadth by the snow and ice, waiting for the 
warmth and rains of spring to send them flowing along the streets and gutters in semi- 
liquid streams. Where street-cleaning has been nominally attempted, the work has 
been done so carelessly and at such rare intervals that very little has been done bey<md 
stirring up the foul masses and removing the loose superficial layer. I do not believe 
that under the present system of contracting for street-cleaning we shall ever see the 
streetri in anything approaching a cleanly condition. Street-cleaning is a work which 
properly comes within the province of a Board of Health, and until that body shall be 
come invested with its control. I do not' anticipate any better condition of affairs than we 
have had heretofore. Much of the filth in our worst streets, to be sure, depends upon the 
habit of the tenants in throwing their ashes, slops, and garbage directly into the streets 
and gutters ; this habit being a consequence resulting from the scanty provision made by 
tenement house owners in the matter of garbage and ash receptacles. It seems to me that 
the most effective plan yet proposed for the proper disposition of the refupe matter which 
so rapidly accumulates in tenement houses, is that which compels each house to be fur- 
nished with separate and portable vessels, of sufficient size, lined with or composed of 
metal, in which garbage and ashes shall be deposited by the tenants. I'hese vessels may 
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be kept standing in the jard, hall- way, or on the street sidewalk, and should be emptied 
and their contents removed before they become offensive. I have succeeded in very 
many instances in having such vessels supplied, and the result has invariably been a 
much cleaner condition of the adjacent streets and gutters. Where the garbage and ash 
boxes are of a proper character and are regularly used, the responsibility of the cleanly 
condition of the streets will natnrally rest entirely with the contractor. The excuse hith- 
erto so often pleaded by that ofiBcial that no matter how thoroughly his part of the work 
be performed, the carelessness and willfulness of the tenants will always keep the streets 
filthy, will then have little or no foundation. As illustrative of the improved condition 
of streets resulting from the supplying of such vessels to tenement houses, I refer to 
portions of East Broadway, and Henry, Madison, and Monroe streets, where the ** iron- 
clad ash can " is used somewhat extensively, and with very good effect. Another very 
general cause of the filthy condition of streets is the wretched state of the old cobble-stone 
pavement which prevails extensively throughout the greater portion of the Seventh 
Ward. Hardly a block is in good repair, being filled with large holes innnmerable, in 
which refuse matter of every kind accumulates. I have made a large number of separate 
complaints against particular streets in this respect, but thus far very little has been done 
in the way of repairing them. 

# 

Primen and Water-Clouts. — Continued observation confirms me in the opinion which 
I have expressed at length in a former report, that the ordinary deep privy vault is more 
suitable for tenement houses and less liable to become offensive than the water-closet. In 
the first place the water-closet is almost invariably situated within the house or in imme- 
diate proximity to it, and when through carelessness or otherwise it becomes out of repair, 
and fecal matter accumulates in the hopper, the stench is overpowering, being confined 
in a small closet within the building. On the other hand the privy vault is, as a rule, 
situated at the further end of the yard, and the offensive odors therefrom have to traverse 
a considerable intervening space before reaching the interior of the house. Again, when 
the privy vault becomes full, if the fulluess depends upon obstruction of the sewer-pipe, it 
is a very simple thing to remove the obstruction and thus allow the offensive matter to 
flow into the sewer. If there be no sewer connection it is a comparatively easy thing to 
empty the vault by means of buckets and to cart the excrement away. But a water 
closet, with its complicated arrangements for flushing and trappage, is a much more diffi- 
cult thing to keep in proper condition, and is much more liable to become offensive from 
temporary obstruction of the soil-pipe. By far the best variety of privy, in my opinion, 
is the '* school-sink." This consists of a long, shallow, metallic trough, connected with 
the sewer at one extremity, the orifice of the sewer connection being provided with a 
moveable plug which may be introduced or removed as often as occasion may require. 
In school-sinks there should be a constant flow of water for flushing purposes. The prac- 
tical working of these sinks is so simple that it is almost impossible to conceive of any 
nuisance attending them, except through the grossest carelessness on the part of the 
tenants. 

Sewerage.— A sewer has been constructed in Water street, between Jackson and 
Scammel streets, since my last report, and nearly all the tenement houhes in this block 
have ^nce been connected therewith. This is, as far as I am aware, the only instance 
where a newer has been put in at any point in my district during the past year. 

Piers and IfAarMS.— The condition of piers and wharves has been very fair all along 
the water-front, many long-needed repairs having been made smce last spring The pier 
at the foot of Gouvemeur street which has been used as a rendezvous for the boats of the 
Street Contractor, has been frequently complained of to me by citizens living in the 
neighborhood as a grievous nuisance ; but I have as frequently inspected it and found 
nothing offensive in its condition. 

11 
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Sinet Cbr«.— The only lines of streetH^urs having their depot in my district are thr 
" Courtlandt street " and " Grand street cross-town " branches ot' the *' Dry Dock, East 
Broadway, and Battery Kaihroad." This depot is situated at the corner of Cherry and 
Corlears streets, and is invariably kept in admirable sanitary condition, no flltb or source 
of oflfensiveness having ever been found io any portion. I have careftdly examined all the 
cars on both these lines, and found them, without exception, in excellent condition in 
every respect, with perhaps the single exception of insufficient ventilation. Two men are 
constantly employed at the depot, whotte duties are to attend to keeping the care in c4eanl> 
condition. I need not here refer to this matter at greater length, sa I have recently miU- 
mitted a special report on the subject to the City 8anitar> Inspector. 

Siabl48.—Tht condition of ntables has improved in a very decided degree during 
the past year. The thorough Inspection of stables, under the special order of the Board. 
more than a year ago, and the complaints made by the Inspector at that time, have had 
their result in supplying almost every stable in the district with a covered manure bux or 
vault, in which the manure is deposited 'daily for subsetjuent removal. The principal 
present source of nuisance in stables lies in the fact tliat the removal of the manure la 
oftentimes delayed too long, accumulations taking place in the stable yards after the 
boxes or vaults are full. 

Lard' Rendering. — I have only two establishments where lard-rendering is conducted in 
any considerable quantity, one being in Division street, the other in Monroe street. In 
each of these places the apparatus employed is perfectly steam-tight, and entirely devoid 
of nuisance, having been thoroughly inspected and approved by myself, and receiving the 
sanction of the Board of Health. Nothing but fresh fat is rendered. A.lmo6t every butcher 
shop in the district has a small covered kettle in the back room, in the yard, or in the 
cellar, in which a few pounds of fresh pork clippings are tried out once or twice a week. 
This IS done, however, in such insignificant quantities and in such a careful manner as to 
be productive of no offensive odors. 

ConXayiouM Dieeases.— It is hardly necessary for me Uf refer at length to the management 
of contagious diseases in the tenement houses, as It has been so often alluded to by other 
inspectors as well as myself. The same unvarying vigilance has been observed in disin- 
fection and fumigation of infected houses as in former years, and the same promptitude 
exercised in the removal of patients to hospital. I have as yet never had occasion to 
regret the removal of any patient; and in the very few instances where, from peculiar 
circumstances, isolation has been practiced, it has only been advised after the most careful 
consideration of all the surroundings, and with extreme reluctance on the part of the 
Inspector. Small-pox is emphatically a disease of the winter months, weeks together 
passing by during warm weather without the occurrence of a single case. During the 
isolation of any patient^ then, he is confined in his room, with doors and windows care- 
fully closed to exclude the cold air, and for days and even weeks the virulent poison of 
the disease is shut up in the house, contaminating its atmosphere, and saturating the 
clothing, bedding and furniture of the apartments with contagion. Moreover, it is next 
to impossible, considering the scanty accommodations of the tenement house population, 
to secure anything approaching to perfect isolation llie other members of the family 
and sympathizing friends ot the patient are constantly coming to and going from the sick 
room, contracting the seeds of the disease in their own persons, and diHseminating them 
broadcast among their neighbors. Relapsing fever has apparently disappeared altogether 
from my district. I have had but two cases since April last, and have not seen nor heard 
of a case during the past ten months. Varicella is frequently met with, some cases 
being so strong in their resemblance to small-pox as frequently to confuse me for a time 
in my diagnosis, and sometimes leading me to believe in the theory of the identity of the 
wo diseases. Scarlet fever and measles are about as frequent as usual, and are treated. 
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when considered beoessary, after the thorough method prescribed in the printed roles of 
the Board of Health. Typhus and typhoid fever, not having occurred in an epidemic 
form or in any unusual de^ee, have received very little attention from the Inspector. 

SUMMARY. 

INSPICTIONS AND BXINSPBOTIONS. 



Teoement houses 2881 



Yacantlots 8 



Slsaghter hoTiMe* 43 Sewers, drains, cetspools, &c 80 

DweUings 113 ! Publio buildings 2 



Stsbles 162 



Streets, gutters, sidewalks, kc 306 



PrlTies sod water-closets (special) 699 Ghimoeys 5 

Stores, mannflsctories, ftc 379 Streetcars 48 

Fat-rendering houses 11 

Cellars and basements (special) 139 

Yards, courts, and areas 192 



Total 4807 



BKPORTS FOllWAKDKD. 

Tenement houses .» 1128 Vacantlots 8 

Slaughterhouses 1 i Sewers, drains, cesspools. &c 29 

Dwellings 28 ! Public buildings 

Stables 116 ,. Streets, gutters, sidewalks. &o 192 

Privies and water-closets (special). . . 483 Chimneys 5 

Stores, manufactories, ftc 12 Streetcars 1 

Fat-rendering houses 10 

Cellars and basements (special) 83 > Total 2207 

Turds, courts, and areas Ill ' 

OONTAOIODS DISBASKB VISmD. 

Small-pox 283 

Measles 6 

Relapsing ferer 2 

Typhus fever 4 

Typhoid fever 10 

Scarlet fever t^ 36 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis 11 

Chicken-pox 14 

Vaccinations performed 383 

All of which Ik resi^ectfully submitted, 

W. H. B. I'OST, M. U., HeaUh Inspector. 
Xkw York. April 1, 1872. 



TENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

ASSISTANT INSPECTOK, A. B. JUDSON, M. D. 
District, B(mtuM by Qmai attd Chatham streets; the Boioa-y and Broadway. 

MoRKAU Morris, M.D., OUy Simitary Inspector, 

Sib: I have the honor to preHent the followinj? report on the condition of the Tenth 
DiHtrict for the pa«t year. 

Ihaimiyeof '^the (Jot feet." — A lar^e portion of this wardi« made land; formed by tilling 
in the '* Collect Pond " and the surrounding marsh. The old pond and its outlet to the 
North River are gone from sight, but they have left a mischievous legacy in the shape of 
damp basements. The pernicious items of this bequest are now distributing to the heirH 
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— to one, a moiety of rheamatiifm; to another, oonsomptlon; to another, a dumb ague; 
and, to all, the poverty and sorrow which follow sJcknesB and death. I wish to snggefft 
a new plan for draining this spot. Let a well be sunk in the rlf?ht place and kept dry by 
steam or wind. 

Baa condition of New Worth $tred. -New Worth street is still the *' Slough of Despond'* 
of this District. The extension from Baxter street to Chatham Square is not yet finished . 
Instead of being an improvement, it has thus for made the Five Points more undeao 
than before. These two blocks, adjoining Chatham Square and but a short distance fron: 
Broadway, are occupied by huge mounds of earth and rubbish. They have never been 
graded, paved or sewered. They are vacant lots for the deposit of garbage and filth 
rather than a habitable street. The ground is partly covered with deep mud and broad 
pools of stagnant water. The desolate waste is relieved by a privy house which standn 
near the middle of the street, for the use of two large tenement houses, one on either side. 
Ditches have been dug to lead away slop water from the tenement houses, one ending in 
a stagnant pool and another emptying into the cellar of a new iron-front store. 

The speedy completion of this work would greatly improve the sanitary condition of 
this ill-famed quarter. It would "kill the Points," as the people of the neighborhood 
say, by sending directly through its centre a sfcream of business and travel. It is said 
that public work at this point has been delayed by a disagreement among the owners, 
some desiring a high and others a low grade. A high grade should be taken — the higher 
the better. 



Dark ffcUU in Tenement ifotMa.— Section 16, of the Tenement House Act of May 14, 1867 
proviaes for the lighting and ventilation of the halls in new tenement houses in the fol- 
lowing words: "The halls on each floor shall open directly to the external air with s*uit- 
able windows." With scarcely an exception, all the houses built since the passage of 
this law, have been built either in ignorance of or contempt for this wise sanitary pn>- 
vsion. I have seen two houses which comply with the law in this point, and present here- 
with the floor plans of these houses to show that new tenement houses may be planned in 
compliance with the law. 
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68 Oak street, ad, Sd, 4th and &th floors. 



B — ^Bed]xx>m. 
C— CrotoD water. 
H— BaU. 



K—Kitchen. 
W— Window. 
Flgnrea represent linear feet 
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34 GUntoD street. Front, 'id. 3d, 4th and 0th floors. 



B — Bedroom. 
C— Croton Water. 
H— HaU. 



K— Kitchen. 

W— Window. 

Fignres represent linear feet. 



Filthif Streets atul Chttten. — The city Iihk suffered the past year, an heretofore, from the 
neglect of the authorities to keep the streetii and gutters clean. "Street manure" ob- 
structs the gutters and smears sidewalks and door-stepcfi. In dry and wfndy weather it is 
pulverized and distributed everywhere, soiling our persons and clothing and defiling our 
very breath and tbod. 

I have kept a diary in order to ascertain how many days in the past year the city has 
Kiiffered from the above causes. The following are among the most striking entries in ray 
«laily record: 

Decetnljer bill ^ 187*) — Dry and windy; dust in whirls tm Broadway. IMeftther 13th — 
Damp ; stn^cts muddy. Well paved streets are perfectly clean. (Flushed by a rain the 
day before.) December Ibth — Dry, very windy; dust flying in clouds. Evening. Clothes 
full of dust; face, ears and neck dusty; eyes inflamed; Conjunctivitis so severe as to pre- 
vent reading. Ikcend)€r 18th — Dry, windy, dusty; avenues dim; aerial prospective. 
December 24th — Windy; dust in clouds all day; nostrils and eyes full; Conjunctivitis 
evening. December 27th— Wiudy, dusty; a lady complaining of the way her clothes suf- 
fer from dust; dust in eyes; linen soiling quickly. •/antMir^ Idth, 1871 — Very muddy; 
Baxter street extremely filthy. March 1st — Crossings and shady streets muddy; dust fly- 
ing on Broadway. March 7th — Deep mud in streets. MarcJi 11th — Deep mud in 6th and 
14th Wards. March 19th — Very muddy; West street in a fearful state. May 25th — Dry, 
windy, dusty; Conjunctivitis; dust in air passages, hair and clothes. Jtmeith, p. m. — 
High wind; heavy cloud of dust over the city one-half hour, followed by rain; evening, 
Conjunctivitis. /tin« 17th— Dry still; dust from teams. /S^ptonfter 8th - Dry, windy, 
clouds of blinding dust; furniture and clothing dusty; Conjunctivitis, evening. Novem- 
ber 14th — Rainy; muddy. Xove/nber 3(>th— Windy; clouds of dust. />eoem^ 26th— Hainy; 
very muddy. Janutrry 17th, 1872 — Dry, windy; clouds oi dust. January 20th — Damp; 
muddv. January 21^ — Dry; clouds of dust. /i6r«f/ry 6th -^Thawing; seas of mud. 

During th^ past year I have failed to make record of 16 days. Of the remainder, 72 
days have been made disagreeable by the nuisance of mud, and 94 by the nuisance of 
dust, llie obvious remedy for this discreditable condition of the streets and gutters is 
the favorite remedy of every good housekeeper — a more liberal use of the broom. 

VaeehiaUcfi. — The following table includes all the cases of small-pox which I have in- 
spected and reportetl oflicially the past year. It shows, 1st, the number of patients who 
had never been vaccinated. 2d, the number proved to have been vaccinated by good 
vaccine scars, and 8d, the number of cases in which information was not obtained. ^ 
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UnTaocinatedt from 3 weeks to 90 yean. 

VaodDated, from 6 years to 60 yean 

Unknown, from 8 ^ year** to 48 yean. . . . 

Total 



Number of Caaea. 


Avwnage Ai^e. 


M 


3.8 


3S 


3S.S 


34 


91.0 


91 


18.0 



Revaeemation.—The protective power of Buooeasfol revaocinatioD in illustraM by an 
analyBiB of the cases exhibiting yaocine Rcara. These cases group themselyes as follows : 

Never reTmocln*ted ^ 22 

Unable to atate whether nvaocinated or not :> 

ReTaocinmtad without ancc^aa 3 

'• bat unable to state whether with or wlthofot anooeaa i 

" anoceaaftilly ao yean before 1 

•• " 16 " 1 

" •• 6 '• , ,. 1 

ToUl 33 

■ 

Unlike the vaccine vesicle, the revaodne pustule leaves no scar. In the last three 
cases no scar was found except vaccine scars of infancy, and the fact of successful revac- 
cination and the time that had elapsed since its performance, are g^veii on the statement!^ 
of the patientc themselves. 

Variola and Vacdnia.—ln the above 91 cases there were a number in which vaccination 
had been performed unmiteensfully but a few days before the patient was taken ill with the 
initial fever. 

No. 1. Age 16 davH ; vaccinated by family physician 15 days before illness. 

No. 2. Age 10 weeks ; vaccinated by Health Inspector 9 days before illness. 

No. 8. Age 6 montiiH : vaccinated by family physician about 10 days before illness. 

No. 4. Age 11 months ; vaccinated by family physician 9 days before illness. 

No. 5. Age 24 years ; revaccinated by family physician about 14 days before illnexs. 

No. 6. Age 80 years ; re vaccination by family physician about 12 days before illnea«. 

No. 7. Age 32 years ; revaccinated on Ixmrd an emigrant fiteamer about 8 days before 
illness. 

Is it possible that the vaccinator wos in Home way the innocent cause of the diseiise in 
these cases? However this question may be viewed, it is evident that the fight against 
small-pox has been waged at close quarters, since, in a number of recognised cases, variola 
and vaccinia Irnve contended for possession. 

In the above 91 cases there were three in which tbe two eruptions were synchronouK. 
No. 1, age 2 years: The variolous eruption appeared on the 6th day of vacciaation. On 
the 14th day of vaocinution the two erupt^ns were in the Fame stage of maturation. The 
disease was of mild type. 

No. 2, age 9 years: 11 Inesi^ began on the 8d day of vaccination. The variolous eruption 
appeared on the 6th. On the 11th day of vacciuation there was a very good vaccine pus- 
tule, and the variolous eruption was in the same stage. The patient recovered. In these 
two cases it did not appear that either eruption has^tened the progress of the other. 

No. 8, age 22 months: llie variolous eruption appeared on the 6th day of vaccination. 
On the 8th day there were two very good vaccine vesicles, and the variolous eruption vow- 
sisted of papules antl red points. Death occurred on the 10th day of the small-pox erup- 
tion. I am inforroeil by Dr. L. V. G. Gouh^y, of tiie hospital, that '* the vaccination did 
not modify the disetise in any respect." It is noticeable that in each of these three cases 
the variolous eruption appeared on the 6th day of vaccination. 
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The following table shows the number and dispoBition of all the oases of small-pox in 
my district, that have oome to the knowledge of the Board daring the past year: 



Removed to hospital by Board of Health. . 
Isolated at home •< " " 

AbeooQded to escape removal to hospital. 
Concealed to avoid " " . 

Total 



Died. 


Recovered. 


Total. 


18 


•23 


36 


1 


3 


4 


U 


6? 


6 


tt 


•2 


8 


20 


34 


54 



SUMMARY. 



INSPECTIONS. 



Tenement houses '2196 

Oellan and basements 460 

Privies 394 

Yards and areas 30» 

Roofs 12 

Leaders 36 

Pipes and drains 57 

HydranU 3 

Catch basins 16 

Gutters , 48 

Sidewalks 26 

Streets and alleys 165 

Vacant lots 5 

Piers 7 

Stables 12 



Manure ground 

Fat-rendering establishments. 
Markets and market places. . . 

Factories and workshops 

Stores and warehouses 

Private dwellings 

Boarding houses 

Other dwellings 

Public buildings 

Smoky chimneys 

Dangerous chimneys 

Vessels (small-pox) 

(rags) 



5 

10 

37 

261 

66 

9 

4 

4 

61 

2 

II 

1 



Total 4006 



(K)MPLAINTS. 



Tenement houses 

Cellars and basements . 

Privies 

Yards and areas 

Roote 

Leaders 



Pipes and dndnfi. 



69 
40 
69 
36 
1 
11 
16 



Hydrants 

Catch basins 

Gutters 

Sidewalks 

Streets and alleys. 

Total. 



6 
6 
6 
6 

247 



(X)NTAaiOUS DJSBASES IN8PBCTXD. 

Small-pox 184 

Relapsing fever ■ ^ 

Typhoid Cever 19 

Scarlatina 28 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis 32 

Total 206 

Vaccinations in dwellings 47 

Revaccinations " IM 

Total a*6 



Respectfally submitted, 



A. B. JUDSOK, M. D., Aatittatd Health Iiupeelw. 



Nbw York, Apnl 1, 1872 
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EI^VENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

AflRIflTANT INSPECTOR. EDWABD FRANKEL. M. D. 

DuTRior Bov}iim.—Eatt Hotutm. Grand and Enter MreeU. and the Eati River 

Mo&BAU MOBRIB, U. D.. Gty Smiitary Jrupedor. 

Sib : I have the honor to present the following report concerning the Sanitary con- 
dition of the Eleventh Sanitary District, during the past year, dating from April l8t, 1871 : 

An important improvement is manifent in the gradual removal of old frame hou^eti 
and former private dwellings, to make way for the erection of proper baildingft* in con- 
formity with the Tenement House Law. These are inhabited by the better class of 
mechanics and laborers, and their general condition is, with few exceptions, a good one : 
cleanliness and the removal oi all filth, ashes and garbage being supervised by a house- 
keeper or the presence of the landlo'rd himfielf. The insalubrity of Bome old tenement 
house localities, however, especially in Ridge, Pitt, and Willctt streets, is enhanced by 
the habits and occupations of their inhabitants. Complaints against the owners of thef>e 
for neglect of cleanliness appear useless, as they result only in by a temporary abatement 
of the nuisance, followed by violations as before. 

Bedroom and hall ventilation in most of tenement houses proper, is perfect, but in 
those of old construction and of former private dwellings, mechanical difficulties prevent 
their adoption. I would again urge the importtince of enforcing ventilation in these 
houses, by the use of wired sashes to the windows, with meshes sufficiently i>mall to 
prevent strong gusts of air from the halls ; as, in these localities where the tenants have 
become acclimated to the noxious odors, the ventilating windows are kept clof^ed oon- 
Ktantly. In some houses a large ventilating flue, extending from the cellar to the roof In 
the centre of the building, contributes materially to proper ventilation. 

Priviei, etc. — Complaints by citisens against filthy privies and obstructed sewer-con- 
uections, have not been very frequent. In some of the poorer localities the tenants are 
\a the habit of emptying ashes and garbage into the vault, thus causing obstruction ; 
though the cause has also frequently been found in the street sewer itt^elf, and not in the 
connecting drain. Where the tenants are of filthy habits and access is not barred to 
passers-by, the yards and privy seats are continually defiled in the most shameful manner. 
It is questionable whether the presence of a sewer connection to every privy vault con- 
tributes to the sanitary condition of the premises. Where it does not exist, the owner has 
all filth removed at requisite intervals, whereas in cai% of sewer connection, the bottom of 
the vault is never emptied, the filth continues to ferment, and is constantly being stirred 
up by the rain, or by waste water from the yard hydrant. Wet and filthy cellars from 
damaged sewer-pipes are a common cause of complaint. 

Athes and Garbage. — Violations of the section relating to the provision of proper 
receptacles for g^bage and ashes have been few in number. Though no particular kind 
of receptacle is used, boxes, cans or barrels being made to serve the purpose, it would 
seem desirable that some particular receptacle be required. The garbage is removed quite 
regularly by the ash -man, but is frequently maliciously spilt into the gutters and streets, 
and then allowed to remain and decompose for an indefinite time, instead of being again 
taken up by the shovel. 

PavemmU. — ^The repavement of a portion of the district during the pa«t year would 
have materially added to its sanitary appearance and improvements, had not such 
thorough neglect been shown in the cleansing of the streets, especially during the past 
few months. In fact, I may say that during my charge it has never been accomplished 
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thoxougfaly. Hie straetB in this portion of the citj are obetr acted by vehicles, the 
temporary removal of which, during Bweeping, is essential, in order to enable the removal 
of all filth. And even when swept in an imperfect way, neglect has been shown in the 
final carting away, the heaps of filth being again disseminated by passing vehicles 
throughout the street, before their removal was accomplished— thus interfering with 
drainage by clogging the gutters, ^rendering the crossings filthy and the air pestilential. 

OUlartt etc. — The occupation of cellars and basements which have not complied with 
every sanitary regulation, have been entirely prohibited. One hygienic necessity, how- 
ever, can never be attained in these low dwellings, viz : ventilation. They are usually in 
the basement of former private dwellings — kitchens and store-rooms now serving the 
purpose of dwellings. Families of eight to fifteen members are often huddled together 
in one roomof a night— the expired air contained in it being sufficient to contaminate the 
blood of one human being, not to speak of such a number. Higher locations in tenement 
houses can be obtained for an equivalent amount of money, and hence the occupation of 
cellars should be entirely prohibited. They are looked upon by the lower classes as 
desirable acquisitions, as they furnish convenient resorts for night lodgers. 

Street Sewenge.—l would strongly recommend the necessity of establishing sewerage 
in the following still unsewered streets: Mangin, Goerck and Tompkins streets, which 
are reclaimed land. The waste water and filth from the gutters is discharged by misera- 
bly constructed drains at the foot of Houston, Stanton, Rivington and Broome streets, 
Into the river; they often become obstructed, and unless washed away by a copious fi&ll 
of rain, the filth in the gutters accumulates for weeks, adding, together with ihe filthy 
habits of the inhabitants, to the insalubrity of the neighborhood. The establishment of sew- 
ers in the following streets is also desirable: Attorney street, between Grand and Broome; 
and between Stanton and Houston streets; Pitt street, between Broome and Delancey 
streets; Sheriff street, between Broome and Grand streets; Gannon street, between Grand 
and Delancey streets. 

SeaUes.— These constantly furnish causes for complaint. The covers of the manure 
boxes are often maliciously removed, and the owners refuse to keep them covered. 
Filthy 3rards are the rule, by sewer-drainage becoming obstructed, and the liquid filth 
flowing into the yard. The remedying of these nuisances is accompanied with great dif- 
ficulty, as many of the owners reside out of the city and cannot be reached by the orders 
of the Board. 

Smoke Nidumeee. — Among other nuisances that have given cause for complaint may be 
mentioned those of smoke issuing from factories, poultry-yard8> sausage and fiit-rending 
establishments. To a great extent these have been abated. 

Small- Pox.— The Board has encountered many obstacles m the suppression of the epi- 
demic of small-pox; first, in the concealment of the patient without medical attendance; 
second, in the criminal neglect of the attending physician to report the case; third, in a 
superstitious dread of vaccination indulged in by many people. A thorough ''house to 
house" search instituted by the inspectors has revealed a number of unreported cases 
which were immediately transferred to hospital. Cases in which isolation is practicable, 
are few in number. If allowed to remain, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
the friends, notwithstanding all directions, incline to the idea that there is no real dan- 
ger, and will hold and allow intercourse with the patient. The passage of a law, permit- 
ting the Board to insist on compulsory vaccination would be beneficial. In the minds of 
the majority of our foreign population the idea prevails, that one primary vaccination in 
childhood, is a preventive throughout life. The idea, as held by many, that inoculation 
from Ihe "natural pock " as practiced many years a^o on some of th^ older foreigners. 
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will also insare immimity from an attack of imall-tH>x, ib alto dinproyed by the eridenoe of 
writers, who state in the majority of cases, the inocalatioii was practiced by iiux>mpetent 
persons and not by vims from the small-pox yeslcle or pustule, but from the surface of 
the sore under the scab after the 14th or 16th day, which in many cases was followed by 
no eruption whatever. This acooants for the occurrence of smali-poz in persons who had 
refused vaccination, stating that they had been ''inoculated" in childhood. 

OarAro-S^mal MernngHii.—Gerenl cases of disease taking the form of Cerebro-Spinal 
Meningitis have lately occurred in apparently healthy portions of the district; the prem- 
ises were provided with good drainage and no cause has as yet been ascertained. They 
do not seem to be of a contagious nature, but appear to be of malarial origin. 



SUMMARY. 

The following is a summary of the labor performed by me since April Ist, 1871, in in- 
spection and re-inspection . 



Tenement houMS 3441 

Private dweUinga 101 

PriTle* 119 

Tarda 8 

Factories And work-ebopt 90 

Fat-rendeilng estabUalimenti 9 

Premlsee occupied by etablee 89S 



Gnttersand sidewalks. 

Smoke naisances 

Ponltry-yarfls 

Bag'boiues 

Y«cant lota 



49 

12 

K 

9 

6 



Bamage miaufhctorlea 10 

Grain elevators 2 

CeUara snd baaements 3ff 



Sewer-culTerts 

Lnmber yutis and saw mills . 
OalTaaiiing establlahment. . . 

Iron foundries 

Cars 

Csses of contagions disease . . 



Total. 



•i 

16 

1 

2 

27 

222 



3482 



NUMBBR AKD CLASSUICATIOH OF COMPLiUNTB AGATKflT 



Tenement hoosee 365 

Private dwellings 12 

Factories 3 

Fat rendering estabUshments 2 

Oalvuiixing establishments 2 

Stables 62 

Privies 26 

Sansage mannfhctorirs and smoke-houses. .. 2 

Sawmills 3 

Cellars and basements 38 

Tarda 83 

Hydrants 2 



AUeys 2 

Streets 1 

Ontters 10 

Sewer-colrert 1 

Pavements 19 

Dining saloons and public bnildings 

Rag bouse 

Poultry yards 

Oat«leaning establishment 

Grain elevator 

Total '.. 696 



Number of houses visited for vaccination 805 

Primary vaccinattons 16 

Re-vacolnations 366 

CASES or OOMTAOIOCS DISBASI. 

VsrioU and varioloid 139 

Vsricella 13 

Scarlatina 51 

IC eaales 3 

Typhoid Fever 12 

Belapeing Fever 3 

Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis 1 

Total 222 



Respectfully submitted. 



EDWABD FRA19KEL, M. D., Attutant Intpetior. 
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TWELFTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

ASSISTAjrr INSPEGTOB. WM. E. HALL, H. D. 
DisiBiOT, Bounded by Canal and EaH Houston streets ; Bowery and Broaduxty, 

MoBBAC M0BRI8, M. D., City Sanitary Inspector, 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following annual report : This is essentially a 
tenement house district. Its western boundary is principally occupied by stores ; its 
eastern boundary by stores upon the ground floor, the upper portions of most of the 
l^iildings being used for purposes of dwelling, some by single families, some boarding 
houses, but the majority by two or more families. The southern boundary is chiefly 
composed of stores, as also the lower portion of Centre street. Stores prevail to a limited 
number upon Grand and Broome streets, roost of which, except those between Broadway 
and Crosby street, are occupied in the upper stories by two or more families. The balance 
of the district is almost entirely composed of tenement houses. 

Tenement houses.— With, few exceptions! have devoted my time to improving the con- 
dition of the tenement houses under my care, and I congratulate myself upon the fact 
that in many instances I notice a markedly improved sanitary condition; but I find, after 
six months given to their care, that nothing but the most diligent watching will prevent 
many of these buildings relapsing into their former filthy condition. When owners or 
agents, as the case may be, are aware of this surveillance, they take better care of their 
premises than they otherwise would do. 

The worst tenement houses in my district are situated in Crosby, Baxter, Mulberry and 
the lower halves of Mott and Elisabeth streets. The houses in Centre Market Place are in a 
deplorable condition also. The tenement houses occupied by negroes and Italians in 
Crosby street, have, perhaps, needed as careful supervision as any others I have, and 
although in some cases I have made frequent complaints against the same premises^ but 
little improvement, until lately, has been apparent. 

To permanently better the condition of tenement houses, it does not, in my experience, 
suffice to make a complaint and have the existing nuisance remedied, as the cause still 
exists in the filthy habits of the tenement house occupants themselves. To recommend a 
remedy for this condition, would lead into a lengthy and useless discussion of the tene- 
ment house system ; a system I believe to be wrong, the righting of which involves the 
solving of one of the most important social problems of the day. I can imagine no better 
method for fostering moral, social and intellectual degradation than our present herding 
system. 

I consider the landlords, agents, or whomsoever the parties maybe, having immediate 
charge of the premises, largely responsible for the bad sanitary condition thereof; a little 
care upon their part, and tenants would soon be brought to understand the necessity of 
cleanliness of person and surroundings. There are many tenement houses in my district 
which exemplify this £act. 

If it were in our power, not only to compel removal of nuisances, but also prevent their 
reoccurrence, the usefulness of our labor would be vastly enhanced. I allude, of course, in 
my above remarks more particularly to cleanliness than other sanitary conditions. When 
buildings are in a bad sanitary condition from defective construction, radical measures 
for removing the same are under our control. 

Ashes and Oarbaye.— One great source of annoyance In tenement house districts, is the 
removal of ashes and garbage, which daily accumulate in such large quantities. In the 
better class of houses, these are retained in the several rooms until the ash-man comes 
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Around, and then bronght out to the ash-cart ; the ash-man't yisitB, daring the past dx 
months, have been few and far between, and thns material aocumulates in such qnantitiies 
that the tenants arc obliged to remove it from their rooms ; there is only one other place 
for it, and into the street it goes. In some places upon Mott, Mulberry, Baxter and 
Elisabeth streets, the ashes and garbage heaps are several feet thick, awaiting the warm 
weather of spring to scatter putrid odors and disseminate disease. I have had ash and 
garbage boxes provided for a nuiaber of houses, and have experienced great difficulty in 
getting the order complied with ; even were cans provided, as required by the Board of 
Health, they would, in some instances, remain weeks uneroptied, so that one can for 
each tenant would scarcely suffice. These people are instructed by nothing better than 
example, and the condition of our streets sets a very poor one. 

Below is a tabulated statemer^t of intpeeUoru, reintpectumtf eomplanUt forwarded and 
corUagiout duetues vitited, since entering upon my duties. 



SUMMARY. 



INSPECTIONS. 



Tenement honses 1029 

Pilvlee 806 

Dwellings 84S 

Stone 210 

Private dwellinge 87 

Feetoriee 61 

Boeiding hoaees 47 



SUblee 44 

MarkeU 18 

Hotels S 

Tecentlots 9 

Distilleries 2 

Schools I 



Tots! 2644 



RKINSPBCnONS. 



Tenement honeee 70 

Privies 20 

Dwellings 16 

Stores 7 



Boarding honees 2 

Hotels 1 

Vecent lots 1 



Total 117 



COlfPLAINTS. 



Tenement houses 41 

Privies 16 

Dwellings 10 

Storee 2 



Boarding houses 2 

Vacant lots *. . 1 

Hotels 1 



Total : 73 



OOXTAQtOUS DISIASBB INBPBCTED. 

Smallpox 61 Scarlatina , 

Typhoid T^rer 3 Measles 

Typhus Fever 1 

Total 60 



I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. E. HALL, AsiitUmt Btalth Tfuptdor. 



Niw York, April 1, 1872. 



•: '•: ••• : 

•• ••: : • 

• • • • 
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THIRTEENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

INSFECTOB, FB. H£U£L M. D. 
DiflTRiOT, Bounded by HoutUm and East FourleenUi streets ; Avenue A^ and East River. 

MoRSAU M0BRI8, M. D., aty Sanitary Sfiptrintendent. 

Sir : I have the honor, herewith, to transmit my report oonoeming the aanitary con- 
dition of the District under my care for the year ending March Slst, 1872. 

In a report of this kind originality can hardly be expected : day after day, and month 
after month the same round of inspections and complaints occupy the time of the Inspec- 
tor, and his annual report can he but little more than a summing up of these, together 
with suggestions for the reform or abolition of certain evils, which the daily round of his 
duties shows him to be, in a great measure, the causes of the unhealthy conditions prevail- 
ing among the population of large cities. 

In the performance of his duties the Inspector must needs observe the greatest vigi- 
lance, and must not relax his supervision even for a moment, if he does not want a relapse 
to the old state of affiiirs. 

Though there exists now a far better disposition toward the Board of Health than 
formerly, yet in some instances the Inspector meets with rudeness, if not subjected to 
actual insult, from the very dass of people whom the Board most benefits. 

• 

Topography qf District. — This District is composed partly of '* made " ground. It was 
formerly, at least the eastern portion, the site of marshes bordering upon the East River, 
which were drained in a measure, by numerous small water courses, wbich followed the 
general (dope of the land, toward the river, but which have been cut off by the modem 
improvements. Thus they can no longer aid in draining this portion of the city. The 
average elevation of this District above low water mark* it must also be remembered, is 
from 11 to 18 feet at the highest or western, and only from 7 to 9 at the eastern or river 
side portion. From the above, we can readily understand why quite a laige portion of 
this district is comparatively unhealthy. Its soil composed of refuse material, the want of 
a thorough system of drainage, dependent upon the conformation of the land — .ind as a 
result, cellars damp, if not often partially filled with water, the presence of a large tenement 
population, a great portion being of the poorest class, all render it an abode fit for fevers 
and contagious diseases. 

Population. — ^The population of this District is composed chiefly, t. «., four- fifths, of Ger- 
mans, the remaining fifth being Irish— many of these pursue their daily calling within 
their dwellings — thus vitiating the air and rendering them less inhabitable. 

Thmnent Bouses, — ^The houses in this District are almost entirely of the class tenement, 
private residences being the exception, and even many of the so-called private residences 
Just escape being classed as tenements as they are inhabited by three fiimilies. The 
general character of these tenement houses is good. A great improvement in the condi- 
tion of the tenants could be made if the houses were so constructed as to allow of a cer- 
tain degree of privacy, so that each family could be responsible for the condition of their 
apartments and entrances. 

In this connection the Inspector would call attention to the good results arising from 
the appointment of a housekeeper, who shall reside in and have charge of each tenement 
house. Where "everybody" is supposed to care for the general arrangement, clean- 
liness, repairs, etc., of the house, it but too often follows that nobody makes it his busi- 
ness, and thus all the dwellers suffer. 
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StrmU and Poomenii.— This District is one of the worst pared in the dty. Hie pftving 
of cobble stone, intrinsically bad, has been so neglected that In most of the streets there 
are deep holes in which filth and water accumulates, and In warm weather breed foul 
odors, if not pestilence. When we add to this, that the streets are seldom if ever cleaued 
and £ doubt if they erer have been in as filthy a state as at present, we can readily under, 
stand what efiiect this condition of afEairs must have upon the general public health. 
Until the present system of cleaning (?) the streets by contract is abolished, and the work 
placed under the direction and supervision of the Board of Health, I see no prospect of a 
change for the better. 

Sewtrtf Water, de. — ^This portion of the dty is so little elevated above low water mark 
that at high tide the sewers are filled by the incoming water. During severe storms not 
^only the cellars, but the yards and streets are flooded. This leads to contamination of 
the ground with the contents of privies and foul and damp cellars, and to miasmata. 
There is in this, as well as in other tenement districts, a deficient supply of wator. . In 
this connection I would strongly urge that all tenement houses be provided with baths — 
say one to every three or four families at least— in order that personal cleanliness may be 
observed. In the case of tenants tired out by the labors of the day, in many cases ig- 
norant of the evils induced by filth, and led by the desire to enjoy the few hours which 
the interval between their daily tasks allows them, io complete rest, this inadequate sup- 
ply of water has a strong tendency to render them careless of their persons, where atten- 
tion to it is only secured at the expense of personal labor, and this I believe to be one of 
the chief causes of the filthy condition of their houses. 

Prime$f etc. — ^The great want In this direction is some form of vault not likely to get 
out of order and easily cleaned. Water-closets will not answer on account of the care 
necessary to keep them in order, and privies are objectionable since they cannot be kept 
clean. The *^ eehool'Wik** — a narrow metal box, one extremity having a plug, which, 
when opened, allows its contents to flow ioto the sewer, and the other so arranged as to 
admit water for flushing— seems to me the best form of sink we at present possess. It 
will answer every condition, provided that it be made the duty of some one person to see 
that it is flushed properly every day or two. 

Ashes, Oarbage, efc— The irregularity with which the refuse from tenement houses is 
collected — or, rather, the way in which the ashes, etc., are allowed to remain in and about 
the houses— is one of the chief causes of our dirty streets. Tenants, as a general rule, 
have some receptacle for such refuse, and many of the houses are provided with boxes or 
barrels to receive such material The persons to whom the duty of collecting the garbage, 
etc., is entrusted, do not call with any regularity, sometimes not being seen in a street for 
three or four days, or even in a week. As a result the receptacles become filled to over- 
flowing, and the streets present the appearance now seen, piled with heaps of garbage two 
cr three feet high, which, under a spring sun, poison the atmosphere. The remedies for 
this evil are two : Ist, proper wooden, or better, metallic boxes for garbage, etc.; 2d, and 
most important, a thorough and regular system of removal, the barrel or receptacle being 
placed, not on the sidewalk, but in the area, and being returned there by the collector. 

BaumenU and Odlart. — The basements and cellars are, as a rule, in this district, cot in- 
habited. 

OotUagiout Vueases. — During the past year there were 284 cases of small-pox, 20 cases of 
typhoid, 84 cases of scarlatina, and 1 case of cholera sporadica, inspected by me. A num- 
ber of these, however, were in other districts. 

Vacdnatumt* — In 202 houses there were performed 199 primaries and 966 revaccina" 
tions. Total, 1,164. 
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The majority of the popnlatlon in this district Is German. In Germany the cngtom is 
to be vaccinated about the month of May. They, therefore, object to be vaccinated or re- 
vaccinated at any other than snch a time, and therefore we find small-pox prevalent' 
among our German population. There also exists among them a deep-seated aversion to 
public hospitals, from a mistaken idea that the patients there do not receive such care 
and attention as they would at home, and they therefore strive to conceal such cases In 
order to avoid removal to the hospital. In this connection I would strongly advise 
that vaccination be made compulsory, and that thus the trifling inconveniences of a sore 
arm be substituted for the fearful scourge of small-pox, with its attendant train of evils. 

SUMMARY. 

The following is a statement of the inspections and reinspections made by me during 
the last year : 



Teuement hoiiBea. . . 3906 

Private dwellings 904 

Other dwellings , 69 

OeUars and bMementa 318 

Public buildings 10 



Stores and warehonses 

Hide-coring establishments. . . . 

Factories and workshops 

Theatres..... 

Fat-rendering establishments. 
Public places 



ao 

1 

98 
1 
6 
2 



Markets and market placea 8 

Stsbles '. 516 

Smoke houses i 

Hospitals 2 

Other buildings 18 

Sidewaiks 2 

PrivlM 294 

Bailrosd cars 46 

Streets ui 

Hydrants 6 



The following complaints have been forwarded to the Board : 



Tenement houses 1046 

PriTate dwellings....: 45 



Streets 

Public buildings 

Other dwellings 

Cettars and basements 

Fat-rendering establishments. 
Stores and warehouses 



61 
2 
9 

38 
1 
1 



Hospital 1 

Violation of Code (sec. 122).. 6 

Hydrants 5 

Factories and workshops l 

Sidewalks 1 

Privies 116 

Stables 31 



Respectfully submitted, 

FRANZ E. M. HEUEL, M. D., HeaUh Inspector. 



FOURTEENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 



INSPECTOR, H. Dk W. JOY, M. D. 



DisnucT, Bounded by Fourteenth, Grand and Euex ttredt; Avenue A ondFirtt avenue, Bineery and 
Broadway. 

MoBBAU MoRBis, M. D., City Sanitary Inapeetor. 

Sir: I have the honor to present the following report of inspectorial labor, in the Dis- 
trict comprising portions of the 10th, 16th and 17th Wards, for a period of one year, vis: 
from April Ist, 1871, to April Ist, 1872. 

Tenement Houms. —This class of dwellings extends from 2d avenue and 14th street east to 
avenue A, and south to Grandetreet. With the exception of 11th, 12th and 18th streets, 
between 1st and avenue A, the population is German. It is urfe to state that one-third of 
this population change their habitations during the year and a new set present themselves. 
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Ttw iMgec Mid betMt oImi of tenemeala are below lOtb itreet. Hanj' of tbcn are 
c^Mdons, w«Il TenUlnt«d and dnitied. 

In 11th street, fiom 2d avenne to avenae A, 12tb and 13tb ilnets, from let to avenae 
A, the bnllillngi are old, Ladl; ventilated and drained, and ill ad^ited for tbe nnmben 
Uwj oontAlD . There is a tow of (front and rear) tenement! extending frcMU 812 (o 820 
Jlott Btreet wbich should betorn down. There to only eight feet space t>et«een tbe front 
and rear baildlngB. Tbli apace, which in called a yard, ii damp and in iniiiillj Glthy. 
No SOD was ever known to ifaine npon the reu boaiea. 

Ownen, agenta and leneea bave at last appreciated the lienefils ariMng from keqiing 
their houses clean. It U the exception for an inapector to oomplain of DQ-whltrwaihed 
walli and ceillngB oi of dirty hallr, so regularly nod thorongbly to the deauiDg pet- 
fonned. 

5»a(i and (rM0(T(.~ As long aa there are no more efBcient method* of removing ashea 
and garbage, ao long will the atreeta remain flltby. 

Every home may bave the most approved receptacle*, bnt (he oonreyance for remov- 
big and onptying them mnat come at regalar and itati.'d interrala, «1ge they overflow 
and fill the gntlera and rtreete. In those portioos of the city occupied by the better 
cUm, two men should accompany each cart, one to precede and give warning of tbdr ap- 
proach 1 tbe other to recd?e, empty and return tbe receptacle into tbe area of Uie 
dwelliog- 

The immense aDperlorlty of tbe Belgi&n over the cobble stone pavement, may be 
observed In theprestnt condition of Fonyth and Ludlow atreets, as compared to tbeir 
oondlUon one year ago. First avenue, 3d, 4th, 6th, Bth, Tth and 11th streets, are sadly in 
need of the same improvement. Two-Uilrds of tbe complaints about sunken gvUeit, 
bave been made In streets where there are cobble stone pavements. 

iVJriaand WaltrCloieU.—Tbe majority of the tenement bouses have privies, withsewer 
connecUons. Many of the privies have only one sewer pipe oonnectioD, for two and even 
three hooeee. This la tbe frequent cause of sewer pipe obalnictions. Every tenemaat 
honae hereafter erected, should be required to have separate aud irtdependeot sewer con- 
In some tenement bouses water closets are found, but so &r, bave proved failures. 
The tenauta will throw tbelr ashes and garbage Into tbem, tbos obetmcUog tbe waste 
pipe and preventing the flow of the ezcrementitious matter into the street aewer. 

Xonf fimArm^. —There are seven large pork-packing and lard-renderiogeatabiishments 
In tbto Disteict. Two only have tieen complained of by the dUienB In the immediate 
neighborhood. One was ordered to discontinue the tard renilerlng procen; the other one 
(be " Board " decided with propriety, to be in a condition noway detrimental to tbe pub- 
lic health. 

Chntagiaa DiMOKt. — The cases of typhoid snd scarlet fever have been small in num- 
ber, as compared to those ofamBll-poxi and scarlet and typhoid fever have dim iniahed in 
number aa small-pox -increased. The following number of casea of scarlet fever and 
typhoid fever have been vi^ted by me daring the year ending April 1st, 1872 : 



Typhoid l«Ter 1» 

Stnll'Poz. — As will be se«n by tbe following table, the largest number of cases oc- 
curred in this District during tbe month of June; and, ^m tluit time till November, the 
numben decreased very markedly. 

HiIb was owing to the tury thorough vaccination of tbe population. Ibe dtoeave hat 
shown itself only among tboee who were not protected by vacdnation. 
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Removal of Patients. — ^The difficulty of and the oppositioo of frieDds to, the removal of 
patients to the hospital, ]s heing lessened daily. The majority of the cases have occurred 
in 11th street from avenne A to 2d avenue, 2d, 8d, 4th and 5th streets. In every one of 
these localities the contagion was spread either hy careless isolation, or entire conceal- 
ment of the case. The following tahle will show the number of cases of small-pox vMted 
each month in the District: 



1873. Jan 86 

" Feb 18 

" March 30 

Total ...'. »4 



1871. April 81 

*• May ; 32 

" June 49 

•• July 18 

" Aug 23 

•• Sept 2 

" Oct 3 

•• Nov 11 

" Dec 32 

Total nomber casea Bmall-|;)ox 284 

•• •• " acarlet and typhoid 67 

Total number caaea oontagiooa disease 861 

Number of vaccinationB and re-vaccinationa 87 

The following list shows the amount of work performed, dating from April 1st, 1871, 
to April 1st, 1872: 

SUMMARY. 

IlfBPBOnONS AND RBIMBPBCnOMS. 

Tenement hoasea 2069 

Private dwellings 146 

Prtviesand water closets 608 

Stables .* 28 

Lard rendering establishments 7 

Cellars and basements 186 

Factories 16 

Stores and saloons 44 

Total number inspections and reinapectlons 2968 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. D. JOY, M. D., Health Itupeelor. 



FIFTEENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

INSPECTOB, PHILIP O'HANLON, M. D. 

DiSTBiOT, Bounded by Eaxt Fourteenth, East Tkoenty-axth Ureeta ; Svdh avenue and East Rwfr. 

MoBBAU Morris, M. D., City SanUary Intpedor. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following annual report of the duties performed 
by me : 

The Sanitary condition of my district is not as good as for the corresponding time last 
year, for the reason that the streets have not been cleaned in the past five months, and 
hence an air of general slovenliness is imparted to the tenement house portion of the 
district. 

13 
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Defective soil pipes arc very general, and require a thorough overhauling. Yerr 
few houses are free from the escape of noxious vapors from the street sewers, owing to the 
imperfect joints in the soil pipes, and the careless manner in which house dndns havt- 
been constructed. A decide^! improvement, in addition to proper pipes and drains, would 
be the carrying of the soil pipes to the roofs of the houses, so as to allow the sewer 
stench and gases to escape into the external air, at an altitude where they oould be 
comparatively innocuous. There are several blocks of houses where there is no dired sewer 
connection ; but where one drain in the rear of these blocks, which empties into the street 
sewer, is common to at least eight or nine houses. Wlien any portion of this drain 
becomes obstructed, the whole block suffers, and therefore, I hav^ recommended direct 
sewer cdnnection wherever it U practicable. There are some instances, of course, wheie 
heretofore there was no street sewer in front of the houses, and wheie the mode com- 
plained of was the only one which the parties could have recourse to. 

There is great need for good paving in many of the streets of my district. I have 
been complaining of this for nearly two years, but nothmg has been done to remedy the 
trouble- It is idle to expect clean gutters or the absence of stagnant water, whilst the 
streets are allowed to remain in their present condition. 

I do not know of any nuisance so general, and so much complained of, as that of 
heaping oyster shells on the sidewalks lit front of oyster saloons, of which there are about 
one hundred in my district. That section of the Sanitary Code which appears to be 
intended to control this nuisance, is quite ineffectual, and some other action must be 
tAken by the Health Department, before the persons causing this nuisance can be properly 
dealt with. 

A great source of annoyance to citizens, and consequently a cause of repeated com- 
plaint, is the utter disregard of the law regulating the hours at which stable manure 
should be removed, and the practice of removing is kept up during the entire day. 

There is no house in my district where the owner has not complied with the require- 
ments of the tenement house law, with regard to ventilation, etc., but there must always 
be cause of complaint as to cleanliness, so long as there is no raponsUde housekeeper 
employed on the premises. 

I respectfully suggest that the small number of cases of small pox occurring in the 
district, about half of which is a populous tenement house neighborhood, is due mainly 
to the fact that I have never allowed a case to remain in a tenement house ; deeming 
** isolation" therein to be eminently impracticable. 

SUMMARY. 
The following is a resume of the duties performed : 

IMSPBCnONS AMD BEIN8PECTI0NS. 



Tonement houMs 1893 

** (Ileiuspections , 447 

Collars and basemeuttt 204 

Factoriea and worksbopa 36 

Blarkets 1 



Stables 96 

Private dwelling8 147 

Othof dwellini^a 54 

YacantlotB 27 

Gutters lao 



REPORTS AUD C0MPLAIKT8 FORWARDED. 

Tenement houses 683 Stables 13 

Private dwellings 31 | Smoke nuisances 16 

OOKTAOIOUS DI8EAS1U9 VISITED AMD DISPOSED OF. 

SmaUpox 208 Scarletfever 31 

Typhoid fever 3 

Vaccinations— Primary, 40. Secondary, 168. 

Respectfully submitted, 

^, ^ , ., , _ PHILIP O'HANLON, M. D., IleaUh Inmior. 

New York, Apnl 1st, 1872. ^^ 
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SIXTEENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

INSPECTOR CHABLES F. ROBEBTS. M. D. 
DiBTBiCT, Bounded by Twenty sixth and Fortieth Streets ; Sixth Avenue and East River. 

MoBXAU MoBBis, M. D., Gty Sanitary Inspector. 

Sib : I have the honor to present the following report ,of my official labors in the 
Health Department during the year jnst closed. 

The general facts with regard to drainage, sewerage, &c., have been so fully dilated 
upon in previous reports that it is not necessary here to repeat them. 

Tbwman/ Houses, — ^llie most noticeable change, from a sanitary stand-point, which ha» 
occurred in this district during the last twelve months, is the construction, in the 
northeastern portion of the district, of a lai^e number of second-class tenement houses which 
have been run up with remarkable rapidity ; and have entirely converted this portion of 
the district from one occupied by stables, vacant lots, and a few tenement houses, to exactly 
the reverse. 

These improvements have had the e£fect of changing the district, or rather the eastern 
portion of it, more to that of a tenement house district than formerly ; but as a rule the 
tenements of the entire district are in very good sanitary condition and a complaint re- 
qliiring a structural change for the improvement of the ventilation is now rarely called 
for. 

I woidd again call attention to the lack of '* housekeepers," or '* local superintend- 
ents" in this class of houses, lliis, to my mind, is more conducive to the cleauly condi- 
tion of these dwellings than any means which can be employed ; and, in my experience, 
an improved sanitary condition is markedly noticeable in those houses where such a 
person is engaged. 

Street Pavements. — With but few exceptions (the most noticeable of which is First 
avenue between 26th and 35th streets), the street paving of the district is in good sanitary 
condition ; but the lack of thorough cleaning by the street cleaning contractor, shows 
its prejudical effects here as well as in the other portions of the city. 

SUMMARY. 

The following is a tabular statement of the inspections and reinspections performed 
by me during the year ending March Slst, 1872 : 



Tenement hoiuieB 20fiO 

Private dwellings 280 

Other dwelUnge 68 

Factories and workehope 60 

Stores and warehouses 33 

Pnblic bnUdiugs 2 

Stables 247 

Cellars and basements 7 

Tarda i^id areas 4 



Privies. 8i 

Setters 22 

Sidewalks 65 

Streets and gutters 23 

Vacant lots 82 

Steamships .. 1 

Total 2973 



CASBB OF OONTAOIODS DISEASES VIBITEI). 



Smallpox 251 

Ohioken pox 22 

Searkft fever 8 

T^pkoldliBver S 



Measles. 



Total 286 
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The complaintB forwarded to the Board for orders were as follows : 



Tenement hoaeee 346 

Privftte dwellings 43 

Other dwellinge IS 

PnbUo boUdings 9 

Factories end workehopa...., 13 

Stores end warehoneee 1 

Stablcta 79 

Cellars end basements 30 

PtMeB 107 



Sewers 62 

Yards and areas 39 

Boof leaders 8 

VscantloU 30 

Sidewalks 61 

Streets and gutters 10 



Total 697 



All of which is respectfally BiibmHted, 

CHAS. F. ROBERTS, M. D., Health Tnspedor. 
Nbw Yokk, April Ist, 1872. 



SEVENTEENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

ASSISTANT INSPECTOR, HENBT T. STRONG, H. D. 

DimucT, Bounded by &dth ttreei ; Sixth avenue ; 40th ttreet ; Eatt River. 

» 
MoBBAU MoBBU, M. D., City Sanitary In^Mdor. 

Sib: — I have the honor to present the following report : On June 15th, 1871, I was 
assigned to duty in the Seventeenth Sanitary District. 

Tenement Housen, — ^The tenement houses in the district are in a fair sanitary condition, 
well Tentilated, and usually kept clean. The order of the Board that the tenement houses 
should he supplied with proper receptacles for garbage and ashes, has not as yet been uni^ 
versally complied with. 

Frmei. — In my opinion more care should he taken in having the privy vaults properly 
flushed with water, and during the months of July and August they should he disinfected 
every week. 

Streeli and Paving. — With the exception of 46th and 47th streets, east of Third avenue, 
all the streets in the district have been kept quite clean. The paving of 44th, 46th and 
47th streets, east of First avenue, has added much to the sanitary condition of the 
slaughter houses adjoining. 

Sewerage, — ^The sewerage of the district is good. Owing to the fidling in of the dock 
at the foot of 46th street and East River, the sewer in that street was for several weeka 
obstructed, but that in due time was repaired, and all nuisance arising from it was 
abated. 



StabUt. — A marked improvement has taken place in the district in regaid to the 
stables. The orders of the Board for manure vaults and boxes have been quickly and 
well complied with, so that now they are in a good sanitary condition. 

Dumping Orcund. — The manure on the dumping ground, between 46th and 47th streets 
and East River, is kept so constantly stirred up that it always emits a vile stench, which 
is poisonous to the atmosphere, and which calls for some speedy and effectual remedy. 
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Slaughter Boutea. — There are twenty-one in my district, situated as follows: One in 49th 
street, between First and Second avenues ; two in 45th street, between Second and Third 
avenues ; and the rest are on and east of First avenue, between 43d and 47th streets. The 
yards where the cattle stand are paved, and connected with the street sewers, so that they 
can be washed and cleaned. The floors are nearly all of board, and, on the yard side, 
have gutters through which_Croton water is always running while slaughtering is going 
on. The floors are so graded that all the water poured on them runs to these gutters, 
which are connected with the street sewers. The offal is generally thrown into vaults, 
from which it is taken daily. The fat is put into barrels, and is also removed daily. The 
drainage of all the slaughter houses is good. They all have, and should be obliged to 
have, at least one man whose sole duty is to keep the slaughter house clean. I do not 
consider that a proper amount of care is exercised in the removal of offal. Immediately 
after killing, and whenever there has been a great amount of slaughtering in any 
slaughter house, offal and feet remain lying on the floors and in the yards longer than 
necessary. The vaults into which the offal is thrown are not as large or as accessible as 
it seems to me they should be. The best disinfectant for a slaughter house is pure water, 
which should be freely used while slaughtering is going on. The barrels oontainicg the 
fat should always be disinfected on being emptied, both in cold and warm weather. 
SIkiughtering, in my opinion, should always be done on the ground floor ; cellars are damp 
and dark, and hard to be kept clean, and slaughtering above the ground floor is objec- 
tionable, because the drainage is not as good, and there are no vaults or proper places in 
which to throw the offal. All the slaughter houses should be white-washed twice a year, 
and oftener if needed. I have examined and reported on all of these slaughter houses 
every week since the middle of July last. The Bu^her's Hide and Melting Association, 
on the north side of 44th street, east of First avenue, is the largest and best constructed 
slaughter house in the district. 



Omtagioua Diaecues. — Although small-pox has prevailed in an epidemic form, this dis- 
trict, considering its population, Las been as free from it as any ill the city. I do not 
believe the proximity to this district of the small-pox hospital on Blackwell's Island has 
tended to spread the disease. Small-pox broke out in the Roman Catholic Orphan Asy- 
lum, on Fifth avenue, between 61st and 62d streets, and twenty-one cases were removed 
to the hospital. The prompt and thorough vaccination of the inmates of the institution 
prevented further ravages of this disease. Twenty of the twenty-one who had small-pox 
were vaccinated when infants, but I could find only very indistinct scars on their arms. 
They were all revaccinated two weeks before they were taken sick, hut the vaccinations 
were not successful. 



SUMMARY 

Of inspections, reinspections and complaints made by me from June 15th, 1871, to April 

Ist, 1872. 

iNSPisanoNs. 



Tenement houBee 2124 

Oilier dwellings 246 

Privmte dwellings 11 

Cellars and basements 24 

Shanties 165 

Public buildings 16 

FKtories 87 

Yards 64 

Breweries 2 

Markets 2 



Stables 88 

Slaughter houses 7C0 

Other buildings 2 

Privies 8 

Sunken and vacant lots . 21 

Cars and stages los 

Street gutters 82 

Streets 26 



Total. 



3766 
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RBOiaPBCTtONS Ain> BEPORTB. 



Tenement bouses 182 

Other dwelllnffs » 

PriTBte dwellings 14 

Cellars and bftsements 83 

ShantieB 7 

Fkdories 1 

Yards 17 

Stables 66 



Slaughter booses 38 

Other buildings 4 

Privies WO 

Sunken and vacant lots 8 

Cars and stages — 8 

Streetgutters 18 



Total. 



608 



COMPLAINTS. 



Tenement houses 78 

Other dwellings 13 

Private dwellings 4 

Cellars and basements 24 

Shanties 2 

Factories 8 

Yards 12 



Stables 30 

Privies 144 

Suuken and vacant lots 6 

Streetgutters 88 



Total. 



348 



OOKTAOIOUS DISKASm. 

Small-pox 147 

Scarlatina 8 

Vaccinations 108 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis 1 

Bespectfully submitted, 



HENRY T. STRONG, M. D , Afsittanl IleaHh In^ttdor. 



New York, Afrril la/, 1872. 



EIGHTEENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 



INSPECrrOB. AUGUSTTS VIELE. M. D. 



DiBiRiOT, Bounded bp F\flh Avenue and East River; b%th and \\(kh Streets. 
MoREAU Morris, M. D., CUy Sanitary Inspector. 

Sir : I hare the honor of submitting the usual annual report of the sanitary condi- 
tion of the 18th Inspection District, and the duties and labors performed by me as Health 
Inspector, from April 1st, 1871, to April 1st, 1872. 

The Topography is somewhat peculiar, it being a scHes of elevated ridges and deep 
yalleys ; the beds of *' old water courses " and the overflow of tidal water upon the de- 
pressed and easterly portions. 

One of these ridges, extending from 66th to 74th streets, might with propriety be des- 
ignated the " Lennox " ridge, and is destined, in a few years, to form one of the most 
attractive and desirable portions of the city, with streets and avenues graded on a level 
with the formation of the soil, no filling or excavation having been required ; which to- 
gether with the location within its limits of so large a number of Institutions devoted to 
Science, Art, Literature, and Benevolence, render it worthy of especial note — and, in a 
sanitary point of view, it will compare most favorably, if not excel, any portion of the 
island. 
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Between 74th auJ 76tb streets we fiad a deep valley, the source and bed of original 
water coun»e8 and springs, which have heietofore been entirely neglected and unprovided 
for in the formation of streets and avenues, and the construction of sewers. As an in- 
stance of this neglect, I may cite the sewer iu 74th street ; while it is 21} feet below the 
curb at 5th avenue, it crosses 2d avedue 14 feet below the carb, and this is an (outlet) 
sewer extending to the East River. 



Sub-Soil Drainage. — It is gratifying to be enabled to record the recent great and per- 
manent sanitary improvement of a large ix)rtiotf of this District by the construction of 
"sub-soil drains" through and along the original beds of these '* water courses/' 
which had become obstruct^ until the accumulation of stagnant water had become a 
great and formidable ervll. 

Within the past year, the Health Department, by a wise provision of law, have been 
enabled and authorized to certify to the Department of Public Works, the sanitary neces- 
sity for the opening and constructing of deep drains to convey the accumulation of 
these streams, and their never-ceasing supply, to tide water. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the HeaHh Department there has been 
constructed by the Department of Public Works *' a deep sub-soil drain " from 1st to 5th 
avenues, commencing south side of 74th street, coursing along the bed of the.stream, cross- 
ing 2d avenue underneath the avenue sewer — from south-east to north-west corner of 74th 
street and 2d avenue— diagonally across the square to 75th street, where the original bed 
of the stream had been obstructed by the erection of buildings, necessarily requiring the 
drain to be constructed yp and through 75th street underneath the sewer, with a lateral 
branch across lo 76th street to receive the discharge of an old culvert under 8d avenue 
at 76th street ; passing up 75th street it crosses 8d avenue 10 feet below the sewer in 
the avenue, continuing up to Lexington avenue, with lateral branches to receive 'the sup- 
ply and outlet of 8 streams, one having its origin at 80th street, west of IVladison avenue, 
the others coming from 5th avenue and passing under Madison and 4th avenues. All 
these streams will now be properly provided for and permanently protected, which will 
prove of incalculable value to this otherwise doomed section. It can be safely said 
that no more important and necessary sanitary work has been accomplished. Without 
this deep drainage, whole squares would ever remain centres for malarious poisons and 
infections. 

There are other natural streams coursing through this District needing attention and 
requiring drainage, which have also been certified as sanitary necessities, and an improve- 
ment in the construction of street sewers has been inaugurated by the Department of Public 
Works, by the construction of spurs from the main sewer to the curb lii^e of the street, 
thus avoiding the necessity of tearing up the pavement and opening the street when 
sewer connection is required to be made with the dwellings. Many private dwellings 
have been connected with the sewer in streets where sewers did not exist until within 
*tbe past year— contributing largely to the improved sanitary condition of the District, 
which I trust will receive proper care within the present season. 

It may be proper in this connection to refer to the construction of an ontlct sewer in 
110th street, extending from the East Kiver to the Eighth avenue, with an additional ex- 
tension up Fifth avenue to 180th street, thus draining a large section hitherto almost un- 
inhabitable oq account of malarious infection, owing in a great measure to the inadequate 
means of drainage. 



A large number of slree 
ooiiEtructed througli them. 
tbe Bcalth Departmeat us i 



« requirlDg Mweraf^, have, wjUiin tbe put year, bad tewc 
Iq ver; manr iiutancos this was done at the luggeetion 
I Hanitary necewitj. 




OENTBAL PABK. 



The oU Waitr Couna ue dealgiuted bj the loUd bltct Un«. pualng ictom t 

Tbe Alt Zlraiiu HD dnlguted by lh« dotted llDU. 

The blick CnxRi denignrntc Uie polala M wblcb Ilia dnlna dlKhirge Into tbe i 



Garhngr and .Wes.— The subject o( the proper remoTal and pennnnent disporaUoD of 
garbA^e and aehes is one of do incoDsiderable importance, and nccenarilj' demands some 
attenUonandsugj^tlonaas to thebest methods of pro Tiding for iteiuxompliahmeDtin a 
muiner Imst annoying to the public geoemll; and nltb due regaid to Uie public health. 
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The present system appears very defective in one great feature, and is the cause of 
mnch, if not all, of the evil which now exists, viz. : filthy streets and obstructed gutters. 
I would refer more particularly to the irregularity of the carts in their traversing the 
streets for the collection of garbage and ashes. At present it is customary to appear one 
day earlier, before all the vessels containing garbage and ashes are placed upon the walk ; 
the next day, they pass the same street at a late hour, consequently only a part is col- 
lected ; the remainder is apt to be thrown in the gutter to decompose and gcsnerate filth, 
until the time for street cleaning arrives, when, perchance, it may be removed and the 
obstructed gutters be relieved. Observation has too vividly impressed me with the fact 
that the '* ashman's shovel ** is seldom used. To obviate this evil I think a systematic 
course could be adopted by the cc^ntractor by so arranging the carts and men that they 
shall daily pass through certain specified streets at certain specified hours, and the in- 
habitants would soon learn the hours and accommodate themselves by placing all vessels 
containing garbage and ashes upon the sidewalk in time for the approacb of the carts, 
and before the appointed hour. There appears to he no system. No bell of warning to 
announce the approach of the *' ashman." 

It is not an unusual occurrence to see barrels of garbage and ashes exposed to the rays 
of a scorching sun all day. This evil could of course be obviated if a systematic and regular 
route was established by the contractor ; but so long as the convenience and caprice of 
ashmen is allowed to dictate where and when they shall go, so long dirty streets and 
filthy gutters will predominate, and the good public enjoy the noxious and offensive ex- 
halations thrown off from these stagnant pools. 



Tlial Lands, — ^While the.subject of the proper disposition of garbage and ashes is not 
within nor under the control of the Health Department, still it is incumbent upon me 
to allude to it, from the fiact that so laige a quantity has been deposited within the past 
year upon the ** tidal lands" of the district, over which I have the sanitary supervision. 
This tidal section extends from 92d to 100th streets, east of Third avenue. A large pro- 
portion of these lands, east of Second avenue, from 96th to 99th streets, have been filled 
above tide water with garbage and ashes ; &nd was the subject of annoyance and com- 
plaint by the inhabitants of the Twelfth Ward, living in the immediate vicinity. 

As the Health Department could not prohibit the filling of this section of (useless and 
unavailable) land, a thorough daily disinfection of the grounds and of the cargoes as dis- 
charged from the boats, ''with carbolate of lime," was ordered. The execution of this 
required daily supervision. The carbolate was prepared upon the grounds by the slacking 
of lime with crude carbolic acid. The result was very satisfactory, and was a sanitary 
necessity ; and it may be added, in this connection, that *' carbolate of lime" proves to 
be one of the best and most effective deodorizers and disinfectants for large masses of de- 
composing v^etable and animal matter. Having been prepared daily and used freely, it 
corrected and abated a great nuisance. 

It is a lamentable fact to record that 104th street, from the East River to Fifth 
avenue, 86th and 89th streets, from East River to Second avenue, have been graded and 
filled with ashes and garbage. No more pernicious material for the filling of streets can 
be found, especially where the streets are so often opened for sewers, water and gas connec- 
tion and repairs. 

Experience has taught us that the exhalations from the never-oeasing decompodtion 
of this material will continue to percolate and gain the sur&oe for years after the original 
deposit had been made, particularly when made in low, sunken and- damp local! tes. In 
this advanced stage of sanitary science, it occurs to me that this practice of filling streets 
with decomposing material should be strictly prohibited. As guardians of the public 
health, and the future hygienic prosperity and sanitary condition of this dty, we should 
earnestly protest against the depositing of this noxious and offensive material in any of 
the streets or vacant lots. 

14 
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TenmaU >£foiia».— Little can be said in regard to the oondition of this clasa of buildingB 
in this district, as they are nearly all of recent construction, and erected in accordance 
with the provlsioDB of the Tenement House law. There are very few " rear" houses in 
the district ; consequently, not so crowded together as in the down-town districts, ren- 
dering them more airy and comfortable. And, in other respects, they may be considered 
as in a good sanitary conditon, well ventilated and cleanly, 

PrivaU Dv>dlingt. — It is not customary to nuike a general house-to-house inspection of 
private dwellings ; they only come under observation by inspections made upon dtisens' 
complaints. I am, however, of the opinion that much evil arises from defective and im- 
perfect sewer and soil pipe connection, and from the accumulation of filth and rubbish in 
the cellars of very many of our seemingly tiest constructed dwellings. Cellars are seldom 
visited by the ** good man" of the house ; consequently he knows but little of the causes 
and origin of t^e diseases which affect his family. An inspection of his cellar would soon re- 
veal causes sufficient for fevers, diarrhceas and dysentery. The too common practice of very 
many housekeepers of making the cellar the receptacle for all useless and broken furni- 
ture, old barrels, boxes, together with debris of all kinds, is a pernicious one. I know of 
no more potent generator of poison to the atmosphere of a house than decayed wood in a 
damp and confined cellar, unless it be the escape of gases from a defective soil pipe. Too 
little attention is paid to this very important subject. Cellars should be cleaned and 
whitewashed twice in the year, and all debris removed therefrom ; soil pipes carefully 
examined and thoroughly repaired, if we expect to have our dwellings in a proper sanitary 
condition. 

SUMMARY. 

The following table exhibits the number of inspections and reinspections made and 
reported, and complaints forwarded, during the year. 

IKSPECnOMS AND BEINSPECT10N8. 

Tenement honsM 619 Streets and gntten 7s 

Privsie dwellings 607 Ymrds 56 

Other dweUlnge 67 PriYlea and water-doeeto 633 

CeUare and besementa 660 Sivnken and vacant lota m 

PaUie buildings 81 Horse cars iso 

Stores and warehouses 87 Drains and sewers 39 

Factories and workshops 68 Dnmpixig grounds 66 

l^fc-rendering eatabliahmenta 87 



Slaughter houses 37 

Stables * : 191 



Total 3338 



BBFOBTB AND OOMPLAINTB. 

Teuement hoiues 67 i Yards 6 

Private dwellings 96 Privies and water-closets 118 

Other dwellings 11 Sunken and vacant lota 96 

Cellars and basements 23 ' Drains and sewers aa 

Factories and workshops 18 

Stables 37 

Streets and gutters 90 

OONTAQIOUS D181A8IS. 



Total 611 



Small-pox 193 

flrarlatlna. ; 43 

Tyithoid fever. s 

Vaccinations performed. 197 

Respectfully submitted, 

AUG. YIELE, M. D., HeaUh Inspedor, 



Nbw York, Apil U, 1872 
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NINETEENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

ABSiffiAJsn mspEcrroB, bogeb s. tbact, m. d. 

DisiEioi, Bounded by One Hundred and Thdk dnet, Sixth avenue and Harlem River. 

MoRBAU MoBRiB, M. D., CUff SanUary IntpecUxr. 

• 
Snt : I have the honor to submit the following report npon the Sanitary eondlHon of 

the District under mj care : 

The Sanitary condition of this portion of New York has been mainly very good, the 
chief cause of insalubrity being the malarial influences, which prevail in the spring and 
autumn, to a greater or less degree, over the whole of Harlem. Experience has demon- 
strated that the poison of malaria diminishes in intensity, as the city is built up, so that 
in the more densely populated portions of the island, diseapes directly attributable to it 
have almost disappeared. It is probable that this source of disease will not be entirely 
eradicated in Harlem for many years to come, but much may be done toward its extinction 
by well managed drainage and filling up of sunken lots, and this duty, therefore, has been 
my chief occupation during the past summer and autumn. I have the following report 
to make with regard to 

Vaeant and Sunken Lots,— The lowest portion of Harlem lies along the Harlem River, 
stretching back nearly to Fourth avenue, before there is any considerable rise in the 
level, and this is the portion, therefore, which is least easily drained, and the most produc- 
tive of malarial poison. The worst portion of this District is on both sides of First 
avenue, up to about 126th street, and here my endeavors have been mostly concentrated. 
The filling and draining of lots is a more difficult matter than would at first appear — first, 
on account of the difficulty of finding the name of the owner, and second, on account of 
the delay experienced in forcing the execution of an order of the Board of Health involv- 
ing so g^eat an expense. The only works of this kind accomplished during the past 
year, of any magnitude , were the following : the filling up to a depth varying from two 
to four feet, of twenty-three sunken lots on the easterly side of First avenue, between 121st 
and 122d streets, and the draining of large ponds of water, covering about eleven lots on 
the westerly side of First avenue, between 115th and 116th streets, and seven lots on the 
south westerly corner of Fourth avenue and 119th street, respectively. These tracts of 
sunken land have long been a subject of complaint among the inhabitants of the 
immediate vicinity, but it was only after some months that I was enabled to obtain the 
names of the owners, and then, only after several vexatious delays, that the work was 
finally accomplished. The difficulty of finding the owner's name is in some cases very 
great, and hardly appreciable by one who has not had some experience of it. It peems 
to me a matter of importance, that the Board of Health should have the power, when it 
is Impossible to obtain the owner's name, to fill or drain sunken lots, so as to remove un- 
sanitary conditions, at the city's expense, making the cost of the proceeding a lien npon 
the property. 

Streets. — The larger portion of the streets in Harlem are unpaved, and therefore not 
induded in the street-cleaning contract. As a natural consequence, many of them, dnr- 
ing the summer, are in a very filthy condition, which cannot, apparently, be remedied, so 
long as they remain unpaved. 
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Tmment Homa. — ^These are for the most part in yery good condition, having heen 
bnilt, the greater portion of them, in acoordanoe with the provisionfl of the Tenement 
House Act. There is a tendency, however, to dispense with the receptacle for ashes and 
garbage, required by the law, and the street gutters and adjacent vacant lots are often 
covered with heaps of ashes and decaying animal and vegetable matter. A portion of 
the latter is disposed of by the goats and geese of the vicinity, but enough is left to give 
rise in warm weather, to odors, which, it would seem, can not fail to prejudice the health 
of those living in the neighborhood. It is an easy matter to enforce the law with regard 
to boxes, but often very difficult to get filthy lots cleaned, for the reasons mentioned above 
with regard to vacant lots. 

Oomtagimu Diteeuei.— These diseases are never very prevalent in Harlem, and the epi- 
demic of small-pox has visited this section of the dty very lightly. The sparsenesB of the 
population renders isolation of the patient much oftener possible than in the more crowded 
portions of the city, and very few have been removed from their homes. Notwith- 
standing this, In not a single instance, so far as I could learn, has the disease been con- 
tracted within the limits of my district, but always outside. 

Stablet, — These are, for the most part, kept in good condition. -The only exceptions 
are the cow stables, the filthy condition of which is, I believe, an unavoidable consequence 
of the nature of the animals kept in them. 

The people generally seem to appreciate the efforts of the Health officers, and their 
labors are, in very rare instances, looked upon with disfavor. 

SUMMARY. 

The following is a report of the labor performed by me during the period extending 
from April 11th, 1871, to April 8th, 1872. 



INSFECnOMB. 



Tenement honsea - 1662 

Private dwellings 196 

Other dwellings 62 

Oellara and baaementa 04 

Pablic huildlnga 4 

Btorea and warehouaea 16 

Factoriea and workahopa 27 

DiatUleriea -1 

llarketa 7 



StaUea 362 

Sbantlea 70 

Privlea 96 

Sunken and vacant lota 1168 

Street cara 64 

Streeta 46 

Ceaa poola 8 

Total 8844 



OOXPLAIMIB. 



Sidewalka 1 

Streeta 1 

Tenement honaea 81 

Private dwelllnga 17 

Shantiea 2 

OeUara and baaementa 16 

Hydranta 2 



Alleya 

Tarda 

Priviea 

Vacant lota. 
Stablea 



Total. 



6 
10 
88 
38 
29 

170 



OONTAOIOUS DISKASB VlSiTID. 

No. Caaea. 

Variola 23 . 

Varioloid 32 . 

Varicell» 4 . 

Scarlatina 1 . 

Bnbeola 1 . 



No. Viaits. 
.. 43 
.. 48 

4 
.. 1 

1 



Total 61 



97 
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The following vaeeinatiom were performed by me during the period mentioned. No. of 
families yisited, 9; Primary, 11; Secondary, 26; and one school in which I vaccinated 71 

children. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

ROGER 8. TRACY, M. D.. Assutant BealOt Inspeelor. 



REPORT OF ASSISTANT CHEMIST. 

H. ENDEHANN, PH. D. 

Nkw Tork, April, 1872. 
M. MoEBis, M. D., OUy Sanitary Itiapedor. 

Sib: I herewith have the honor of presenting my annual report for the year ending March 
Slst, 1872. It comprises a statement of the chemical investigations made; the methods of 
disinfection which have been in use, and the amount of work performed during the year 
by the Disinfecting Corps. 

DISINFECTANTS EXAMINED. 

I. Qukklvme.—A series of samples of Quicklime were examined at the beginning of 
the summer of 1871, previous to the commencement of street-gutter-disinfection. Based 
upon this exammation, a suitable sample was selected, and arrangements made for a 
uniform supply throughout the Summer. 

II. CarbolaU qf Lime.— A sample, contwning about 50 per cent, of lime was submitted 
for examination June 27th, 1871. The carbolic acid used for its manufacture was, how- 
ever, of too inferior a quality, and the price of the material comparatively too high, to 
allow of its being used. 

m. Carbolic Powder qf the American Sanitary Auodation in Botton.— thiB substance was 
sent for examination in the middle of November. It is merely a mixture of clay with an 
inferior carbolic acid and dead oil. It prevents decomposition and fermentation only to a very 
limited extent, and belongs, therefore, to the class of disinfectants which do not destroy 
the source of contagion, but merely mask the bad odor origfaiating from decomposing ani- 
mal matter by reason of itrf own stronger and more perceptible odor. 

IV. Chhride of Aluminum, manufiactured by Ehrhard & Alexander, of No. 4 Cedar 
street. This substance is presented in solution, of a specific gravity 1.16 ; it contains 
about 21 per cent, of anhydrous chloride of alimiinom, and, besides that, considerable 
chloride of calcium, the whole amount of solid cpnstituente being about 28 per cent. 
Theoretically, it was expected that this disinfectant, in contact with putrid animal matter, 
would develop sulphuretted hydrogen. A number of experiments plamly showed that 
this was the case^ and for this reason, a thorough disinfection cannot be expected from 
this substance. 

V. Bromo-chloraJum, manufactured by Tilden & Co., 176 William street. New York. 
The specific gravity of this disinfectant, which also is offered in solution, was found to be 

1.148. The whole amount of solid constituents is about 27.6 per cent. It contains 18.6 
per cent, of aluminic chloride ; besides this, lime and considerable alkaline salts. The 
bromine which it contains is combined and noi free, and, as we know only of the disin- 
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feotiDg qualities of /rMbromiDe, but nothing: of it when combined with alkalies, and, as 
also the experiments made with it do not show any saperiority over the chloride of al- 
imiinnm, which was patented in England, a determination of this substance was deemed 
unnecessary. The reasons which caused us to abstain from the use of the chloride of al- 
uminum are applicable in the case of Bromo-chloralu^i. 

VI. The Ovrondm ZHnitfedanif is a solution of a light blue color, and of a specific gravity 
of 1.26. It contains about 29.7 per cent, of solid constituents and is mostly composed of 
sulphate of zinc, of which substance it contains about 26 per cent. The oxide of copper 
(0.67 per cent.) is combined with other acids, mainly acetic acid. The metallic substances 
of which the Qirondin fluid is composed, make it a valuable disinfectant, not only as 
preventing further fermentation and decomposition, but as neutralizing the sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Experiments sustained this view. The results of our practical experiment 
showed that a disinfection could be performed but not a complete deodorisation be ob- 
tained ; an add smell will always be perceptible, no matter how much of the disinfectant 
is used. 

VII. Watte Solution qf the Tdegraph BaUeria cf the Wettem Union Td/tgra^ Company.— 
Samples of these solutions were taken and tested. They were, however, too add for nselo] 
disinfectants, without further and costly preparation. 

Vm. WaOe Sdutum from Ike Fire and Police TVUgraph Q^mk.— These offices work with 
the so-called Meidinger battery. The waste solution consists of a saturated solution of 
sulphate of zinc, with a small percentage of sulphate of copper and free sulphuric add. 
The addition of a small quantity of lime, or acetate of lime, converts this solution into a 
very valuable disinfectant. 

IX. Sidphmne. — ^This is a water solution of sulphurous add, of which it contfdns 7.77 
per cent. The substance might be used as a disinfectant but for its exceedingly high 
price. 

X. Metallic Sotutim <^ Z. deWtudy^ of Greenpoint, L. I. This solution is supplied of a 
strength := 1.80 ; it contains variable quantities of chloride of zinc and iron. It Is a waste 
solution, andean be supplied at the exceedingly low figure of 10 cents per gallon, and can 
be used without further preparation. The metallic nature of its constituents insure its 
usefulness as a disinfectant. 

DXBINFBCnON OF STREET GUTTERS. 

The disinfection of street-gutters was performed by either using lime slacked to pow- 
der or by Girondin fluid. The powder of lime is thrown on the foul spots of gutters by 
carrying a shovel filled with it over them with a slightly shaking motion. The gutters 
may thus be uniformly covered with lime. The Girondin was applied diluted with water 
in the proportion 1 to 10. and is distributed by means of hand sprinklers. The work of 
using the latter disinfectant \& by far easier than the distribution of lime, and with it I 
have therefore invariably been able to cover more ground in the same time, applying 
the same amount of labor. During the summer of 1871, 186 streets or portions thereof 
were disinfected. The work was continued for fifty days, and, during this time, 284 
miles of street, or 468 miles of gutter, were disinfected with lime or Girondin fluid. The 
following is a list of streets which have been disinfected, either in whole or in part : 

Albany St., Frankfort st. , Robinson St., 

Allen St., Franklin St., Rosest., 

Attorney st. , Front st. , Roosevelt st , 

Avenues A., B., C, D., Fulton Market, Rutgers st., 
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Bank St., 
Barclay st., 
Banow st., 
Batavia st., 
Battery Place, 
Baxter St., 
Bayard st., 
Beach st., 
Beekman st. , 
Bethane st., 
Broome st., 
Canal st., 
Cannon st., 
Carlisle St., 
Catharine Market, 
Catharine st., 
Cedar St., 
Centre Market, 
Centre st., 
Chambers St., 
Charles st.,# 
Charlton st.. 
Cherry st., 
Christie St., 
Christopher st., 
aty Hall Place, 
Clarkson st, 
Cliff St., 
Clinton st., 
Columbia st., 
Coartlandt st, 
Crosby st., 
Delanoey st., 
Desbroeses st. 
Division st, 
Dominick st , 

Dover at, 

Doyer st., 

Drydock st, 

Duanest, 

E. Houston st, 

E. 10th St., 

£. llthst, 

E. 12th st, 

B. Idthst, 

E. 16th St., 

E. 17th st, 

E. 18th St., 

Eighth st, 

Eldridge st. 

Eleventh aye., 

Elisabeth st, 

Essex St., 

Fifth st. 

First aye.. 



Fulton st, 
Gansevoort st., 
Goerckst., 
Gouyemeurst., 
Grand St., 
Greene st., 
Greenwich st., 
Hague St., 
Hamilton st., 
Hammersley st. , 
Hammond st, 
Harrison st, 
Hester st, 

Horatio st., 
Hubert st., 
Hudson St., 
James st, 
Jane st.. 
Jay St., 
Jefferson st, 
Jersey st., 
King St., 

Lidght st, 

Lawrence st, 

Leonard St., 

Leroy st., 

Lewis st. 

Liberty st, 

Ludlow st, 

Madison st, 

Mangin st, ' 

Market St., 

Mercer st, ' 

Montgomery st, 

Mott St., 

Morris St., 

Morton st, 

Mulberry st, 

Murray st, 

Ninth St., 

Ninth aye., 

Norfolk st. 

North Moore st. 

Oak st, 

Oliver st.. 

Orchard St., 

Pftrk st. 

Pearl st, 

Pelham st.. 

Pell st. 

Perry st. 

Pike St., 

Mttst., 

Prince st, 

Beadest, 



Scammel st. , 
Second st.. 
Seventh st. 
Sheriff st. 
Sixth st, 
South st. , 
South Fifth ave., 
Spring st. 
Spring st. Market, 
Stanton st., 
St. John's Lane, 
Suffolk st, 
Sulliyan st. 
Tenth ave., 
Thames st.. 
Third St. 
Thompson St., 
Thomas st., 
Tompkins st, 

Troy St., 
Vandewater st., 
Yandam st, 

Veseyst, 

Vestry st, 

York St., 

Walker st, 
Warren st, 

Washington st., 

Washington Market, 

Water st. 

Watte st, 

Westst, 

White st, 

Willett st, 

Wooster st. 

West Broadway, 

West Houston st, 

W. 18th st, 

W. 15th st, 

W. 16th st, 

W. 17th st, 

W. 18th st, 

W. 19th st, 

W. 20th st, 

W. 24th st, 

W. 25th st, 

W. 26th st, 

W. 27th st 

W. 28th st, 

W. 29th St., 

W. 80th st, 

W. 82d St., 

W. 88rd st, 

W 87th st, 

W. 88th st, 
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First St., 
Fourth St., 
Forsyth st., 



Rector st., 
mdge St., 
Bivington st., 



W. 39th St, 
W. 40th St., 
W. 68d St., 
W. 64th St., 



DISINFECTION OF HOUSES INFECTED WITH CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

The methods and application of disinfectants for this branch of my sanitary serrioe 
have not been changed, and are now performed in the same manner as described in my 
previous annual reports. The amount of work performed is contained in the following 
tabulated statement. * 

TABULATED STATEMENT OF WORK PERFORMED BY THE DISINFECTING 
CORPS, IN HOUSES INFECTED BY CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 



April, 1871... 

May 

June 

July 

Aufnist 

September . . 

October 

November. . . 
December . . . 

Juiuaiy, 1872 

Febroary .. . . 
Ifarch 

TOTAX.. . . . 



I 

CO 

a 
I 

i 

4 

2 

8 
1 
3 

■ • 

1 

1 
Cereb 
Spin 
Henlo 

4 



19 



u 

o 



18 

11 

7 

8 

12 

19 

27 

14 

2 



108 



I 



2 
6 
4 

8 

10 
4 

10 
1 
2 



41 



% 

I 
t 



8 



8 



H 

O 

1 



•a. %^ 



329 
282 
287 
218 
140 
61 
64 



79 
80 
60 
28 
48 
22 
58 
138 66 
240 29 



861 



8 



309 
400 



1 
1 



422 
381 
368 
266 
214 
111 
161 
216 
274 



864 



314 
401 



2804 476 ' 3460 



126 

118 

106 

64 

79 

61 

102 

98 

77 



70 



63 
66 



1006 



277 

239 

233 

177 

117 

61 

43 

97 

184 



263 



242 
331 



2204 



£ 

I 



I ^ s 

H 

IS 



S -d . 

-^ 9 9 



t 1^* 

5 igS g5 



391 
868 
342 
241 
175 
102 
146 
196 
261 



333 



296 
396 



3234 



282 
249 
236 
238 
122 
107 
146 
196 
261 



14 
13 
6 
7 
8 
3 
4 
12 
7 



333 14 



28 

14 

3 

8 

10 
30 



30 



294 
392 



11 ; 61 
4 48 



8 
6 

« ■ 

i 

3 

IS 



1-3 
1 



2866 



103 



222 



49 



186 
176 
108 
120 

n 

41 

37 

72 

142 



197 



6 188 
10 239 



1683 



Respectfully submitted, 

H. ENDEMANN, PH. D., Asst, Otanul. 
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"B." 



REPORT ON VITAL STATISTICS. 



Bureau of Records of Vital Statistics, 

March 15, 1872. 

Col. £mmons Clark, Secretary of the Board of Health. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report upon the Vital 
Statistics of the year 1871. 

That portion which relates to Marriages and Birfchs and to the general 
operations of the Bureau, will be, as in the previous year, more particularly 
discussed by Dr. Nagle, the Deputy Register ; while my attention will be 
occupied chiefly with the consideration of the mortality of the year. It seems 
proper, however, to refer briefly to a few prominent facts in connection with the 
Marriage and Birth Registration of the past year. We notice a slight mcrease 
over 1870 in the number of marriages returned, but so insignificant a one as 
to afford little reason for satisfaction. There are certainly a large number of 
conscientious clergymen who implicitly fulfill then* duty in this particular; but^ 
on the other hand, there are almost as many more who, while inculcatmg 
obedience to the ordinances of God, deliberately violate and defy a most 
important law of the commonwealth. 

With regard to our returns of births, the record* is much more full .and 
satisfactory. Nearly 21,000 births were registered during the twelve months^ 
an increase of 6,300 over the prlBvious year, although even this increased figuro 
is probably less by at least 10,000 than the number which actually occurred.* 
Our sincere acknowledgements are due to those physicians and midwives who 
have so well responded to the requurements of the law. We may congratu- 
late ourselves upon this fact, and trust that the increased interest displayed in 
this branch of our statistics wOl constantly augment, until our community 
shall cease to bear the unmerited odium of degeneracy, which has so long 
attached to it from the imperfect registration of its infants. To those 
physicians (and unfortunately there are many) who fail to appreciate the 
inaportance of a correct birth-registration, we may be allowed to suggest, that 
in the accomplishment of the obligation which this law devolves upon them, 
they are not only securing the interests of their patients, but are also lidvancing 

*Hie birth nte in London during 1871, wm eqnftl to 84.6 per fhomand inhaliitanta. Tbe nine 
x»te> in Mew York would hftTe giyen 88,000 birtba. 

16 
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the usefulness of their own profession in supplying particulars which, when 
massed into statistics, become of acknowledged importance to medical science. 
The disparity between the sexes bom at different periods — ^the average num- 
ber of women bearing twins, triplets, &c. ; the proportion of offspring from 
native and foreign progenitors ; the ages and occupations of parents ; the 
average number of children produced at different periods of male and female 
life and in different seasons ; the influence upon reproduction of the relative 
ages of parents — ^these and other kindred questions are not merely interesting 
to the political philosopher, but they peculiarly concern the medical man, .and 
the source of their solution lies only in the largest possible accumulation 
of facts. 

Moreover, the actual number of births taking place annually in a given 
community is indispensable, in conjunction with other factors, for computing 
the progressive increment of population during years intervening between 
those of official enumerations, and consequently for the 46termination of the 
true death-rate. The wonderful precision with which such increase may be 
approximated is shown by the London tables. According to them the es- 
timated population of that city on April 2d, 1871, was 3,247,631 ; while the 
decennial census taken upon the same night gave a population of 3,251,804, — 
a difference of only about 4,000 in three and a quarter millions— one almost 
inappreciable in stAtistioal computation. 

In contradistinction to the imperfect record of marriages and births in this 
city, the accuracy of our mortuary statistics, which depends so materially 
upon the completeness of death certificates, no less than upon our rigid sys- 
tem of interments, now leaves little to be desired. We may cite as an ex- 
ample the deaths from dropsy, which, although merely symptomatic of a va- 
riety of distinct diseases, was but recently the only cause assigned in a very 
large number of cases. In 1869 there were 230 deaths attributed to this 
indefinite cause — ^in 1870 (owing to our efforts in the latter part of the year 
to ascertain the real disease in every case) but 116, while during the past 
year there were only nine cases in which we failed to register the primary 
affection, such as Heart Disease, Bright's Disease, Cirrhosis of the liver, 6cc. 
Medical attendants of all classes are becoming so particular in making out 
certificates of death that a request for additional information is rarely neces- 
sary. Thus, during the first three months of 1871, there were referred back 
to physicians 283 certificates for rectification — whUe during the last three 
months of the year but 107 were found to need revision. 

We may take this occasion also to return our thanks to the Coroners and 
their Deputies for the completeness which has characterized their certificates 
of death during the past year in response to our representations of former de- 
fects. The comprehensive table of deaths from violent causes which accom- 
panies the present report is unparalleled for the minuteness and sigoificance 
of its details. A proper circumstancial history of this class of deaths is, as 
Dr. !Parr remarks, of the highest importance in a political point of view, as it 
has a direct bearing upon the most valuable and efficient portion of the popu- 
lation. 
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FIRST OR WINTER QUARTER OF 1871 — ^THIRTEEN WEEKS ENDING APRIL IST 



During this period there were registered 1,799 Marriages and 5,325 
Births — being 232 less marriages and 1,475 more births than for the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1870. The deaths amounted to 6,682 — an excess of 105 
over the winter quarter of 1870. 



Meteorological, — ^The mean temperature of January was 29.99** Fahr., 
being less by 6.90^ than that of the corresponding month during the past ten 
years. Bain or snow fell upon twelve days of the month to the amount of 
4.77 inches against 5.03 inches in January 1870. The mean reading of the 
barometer was 30.098 in. and the mean degree of humidity 61.93 (saturation 
being represented by 100.) 

The mean temperature of February was 32.88®, being less by 2.29*^ than 
that of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Bain or snow 
fell upon ten days of the month to the amount of 5.38 inches against 4.47 in- 
ches in February, 1870. The mean reading of the barometer was 29.946 in. 
and the mean degree of humidity 59.30. 

The mean temperature of March was 44.48® being 6.46® higher than 
that of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Bain or snow 
fell upon sixteen days to the amount of 5 inches against 4.17 inches in 
March, 1870. The mean reading of the barometer was 29.887 in. and the 
mean degree of humidity 57.41. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 35.78®, being 1.36® higher than 
that of the winter quarter of 1870, and .91® lower than that of the correspond- 
ing period during the past ten years. Bain or snow fell upon 42 days to the 
amount of 15.15 inches against 13.67 inches in the winter quarter of 1870. 
The maximum temperature was 63® on March 10th and 19th, and the 
minimum temperature 2® on February 5th and 6th. The hightest reading 
of the barometer was 30.623 m. on January 25th — ^its lowest reading 29.185 
in. on February 18th, and its mean reading 29.977 in, ITie highest degree 
of humidity was 88.73 on January 15th, its lowest degree 18.80 on March 
25th, and its mean degree 59.55. 

Thunder and lightning occurred on March 12th. On January 6th there 
was an eclipse of the moon. 
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TABLE No. I. 

DEATHS IN THE OITT OF VIEW TORK FROM AU. CAUB^, 

Iv QniMQXTxinnAi< Pkbiods. DUBOia thx Tkzbtbbi Wnon orDno BATUmoAT, Apbh. Ict. 1871, 







Colored. 


Under 




Un. States. 


Foreign. 


One Tear. 




M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


K. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


Febrtuury 

Mvnih 


700 
669 
921 


604 
648 
787 


874 
379 

498 


346 
351 
466 


6 
12 
30 


19 
13 
21 


2OT 
S57 
356 


213 
195 
389 






Total 


3 991 


1,919 


1,261 


1,161 


47 


63 


910 


697 


Percentage of deaths In eaoh period of 
life on total mortality of quarter 


34.60 


28.98 


18.89 


17.53 


.71 


.80 


13.74 


10.52 


Total of both aexea 


4.210 
63,68 


2.412 
36.42 


100 
1.61 


1,607 


Percentage of both sexes on total mor- 
tality ftf quarter 


34.95 

















TABLE No. I.—Cawtinued. 



Homrn. 


35 


40 


45 


50 


55 


56 
67 
78 

200 
3.02 


F. 

54 
44 

68 

166 
2.61 


M. 

42 
60 
76 

178 


F. 

41 
44 

55 

140 


M. 


F. 


K. 


F. 


K. 


F. 


Janxury 

February 

March 


64 
46 
66 


47 
40 
50 


41 
83 
64 


31 
88 
33 


41 
27 
49 


S3 
23 
33 


Total 




164 


137 


138 


102 


117 


89 


Percentage of deatba in each period of 
life on total mortality of quarter 

Total of both aexes 




2.69 ' 2.11 

1 


2.48 


2.07 


2.08 


1.54 


1.77 


1.34 


• 

366 
6. 63 


318 
4.80 


301 
4,S6 


240 
8,62 


206 


Percentage of both aexea on total mor- 
tality of qnartnr ..,.4. 


3.11 
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BEATHB IR THE CITT OF NEW TOBK FROM AIX CAUSES, 
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F. 
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10 
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" 
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31 
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„. 
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in 
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,s 
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TABLE No. I.— CAnNiwad. 
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F. 
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F. 


X. 
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M. 
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3 


1 


3 
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1 
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MO 


1.013 


13 


3 


1 


3 


9 


I 
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sw 
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" 
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' 


' 




' 


' 


' 
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" 


» 
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14 


33 
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TABLE NalL 

BEATHS REGISTERED EACH WEEK, BT CLASSES, 

Fob Tn FiB«r Quaxtkb mrawo Apbxxi 1r, 1871. 



CLAJ»E8. 



Zymotio 

ConstltationAl .. 

Local 

DeTelopmental. . 
Ylolenoe 

Total 



is 
11 



124 

124 

190 

24 

29 



496 



Wkkss. 



Si 






131 

128 

212 

87 

12 



620 



i4 



126 

134 

1R8 

40 

14 



602 



3 • 

si 



110 

131 

206 

42 

16 



605 






1^ 



120 

124 

176 

34 

16 



470 



O 



5d 






111 

122 

209 

S3 

22 



497 



s 



00 



® fa 



110 

127 

227 

32 

13 



609 



8 



00 n 






116 

129 

176 

S3 

18 



471 



O 



I:- 



^3 



148 

138 

203 

30 

18 



687 



10 






130 

135 

192 

43 

15 



516 



11 



s • 

00 



121 

103 

217 

34 

26 



606 



IS 



13 



5« 5 

00 C« I «^ 



11 



a 



^1 
3^ 



124 

136 

218 

46 

19 



l.i5 

229 

.29 

23 



643 



651 



135 ' 1,G0C 

4 



1.671 

2,647 

457 

241 



6.622 



Mortality of the Winter Quarter. — The deaths during this quarter ex- 
hibited an increase of 673 upon the previous three months, and an' excess of 
105 over the corresponding period of 1870. Small-pox, which in the latter 
portion of 1870 had occasioned but few deaths, began in the early part of 
January to evince new and extraordinary vigor ; 208 persons fell victims to it 
within the quarter. Measles also was particularly fatal, destroying 241 
lives. The mortality of Croup, Diphtheria, and Whooping Cough, presented 
no unusual features. Typhus fever caused but 12 deaths and Typhoid but 
47. Diairhoeal diseases were somewhat more prevalent than ordinarily at 
this season; 54 deaths were due to Eiysipelas, of which 34 were in infants under 
a year old. Phthisis Pulmonalis was remarkably fatal, producing 1,195 
deaths against 974 in the winter quarter of 1870. In the week ending 
March 4th, it carried off no less than 101 victims — ^twenty per cent, of the 
weekly mortality. The deaths from the local respiratory affections were 
slightly in excess of the corresponding quarter of the previous year. 
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TABLE No. IV. 

DEATHS IK THE OITT OF NEW YORK FROM JJUL CAUSES, 

IM QunrQUSHNIAL. PBBIOOfl, DCBIMa THK ThIBTBSH WsKKB BMDINO SaTUKDAT. JUI.T IST. tSTL 



Mouths. 



April 

M»j.... 

June. 

Total 

Percentage of deaths in each period of 
Ufe on total mortality of quarter 

Total of both aexes 

Percentage of both aexea on total mor- 
tality of quarter 





Natxtxti. 




.Colored. 


Under 


Un. States. 


Foreign. 


One Tear. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


644 
673 

940 


603 
092 
812 


440 
418 
419 


370 
328 

387 


94 
18 
89 


16 
90 
96 


967 
277 
494 


948 
438 


2.267 


2.007 


1.277 


1.060 


81 


61 


1.038 


914 


34.09 


90.31 


19.29 


16.31 


1.22 


.92 


16.68 


13.80 


4.264 
C4.40 


2.357 
35.60 


142 
2.14 


1.962 
99.48 



TABLE No. rr.—amHmued. 



MOHTBS. 

• 


35 


40 


49 


50 


55 


M. 

80 
62 
63 

205 
3.10 


F. 

54 

41 
47 

142 
2.14 


M. 

55 
51 
61 

157 
2.37 


F. 

45 
38 
45 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. M. 


F. 

• 


ApriL 

May 

JUDd 


66 
68 
54 


37 
81 
24 


41 
44 

49 


41 
82 
27 


39 
99 

41 


94 
27 
99 


Total 

Percentage of deaths in each period of 
life on total mortality uf quarter 

Total of both sexes. 
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1.93 


178 


92 


134 


100 


109 


73 


2.09 


1.39 


2.02 


1.61 


1.66 


1.10 


347 
5.24 


285 
4.30 


270 
4.08 


234 
3.53 


182 


Percentage of both aezee on total mor* 
tality of quarter 


9.7B 
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TABTJ: No. TV.— Continued, 


DEATHS IN THE CITT OF NEW YORK FROlf ALL CAUSES, 


Ix QunrguxmnAX. Pxbzoim, dubivo thx Thibtbsii Wksks kxoiho SUtuboat, July Iwt, 1871. 


1 


a 


3 


4 


under 5 
Tzs. 


5 


10 


15 


ao 


»5 


30 


M. 


P. 


M. 


F. 


U. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


U. 


P. 


90 


7C 


45 


61 


21 


25 


15 


20 


438 


410 


42 


48 


17 


17 


20 


31 


60 


45 


63 


71 


69 


46 


90 


69 


48 


87 


28 


35 


18 


18 


461 


407 


64 


28 


19 


15 


32 


26 


87 


36 


62 


71 


67 


62 


128 


107 


49 


41 


18 


27 


17 


19 


70C 


632 


41 


44 


16 


20 


27 


81 


48 


67 


85 


78 


66 


ro 


808 


253 


142 


ISO 


67 


87 


60 


67 


1605 


1449 


137 


115 


62 


62 


88 


88 


185 


148 


210 


220 


192 


148 


4.66 


3.81 


2.16 


2.10 


1.01 


1.81 


.75 


.86 


24.24 


21.88 


2.07 


1.74 


.78 


.78 


1.33 1.33 


2.04 


• 

2.24 


8.17 


3.32 


2.90 


2.24 


660 


281 


154 


107 


3,054 


262 


104 


176 


283 


430 


840 


8.46 


4.25 


2.32 


1.61 


46.12 


3.81 


1.56 


2.66 


4.28 


6.49 


8.14 



TABLE No. TY.—C&nUntud. 



oo 


05 

• 


70 


75 


80 


85 


00 


09 


100 

and 
upwardg 


Total 
by Sexes. 


TotiU 
both 
SezM. 


M. 


F. 

19 
91 
22 

72 
1.09 


M. 

27 
80 
86 

93 

1.40 


F. 

23 
24 
26 

72 
1.09 


M. 

19 
33 
16 

68 
1.03 


P. 

27 
10 
33 

79 
1.19 


H. 

10 
14 
13 

37 

.66 


F. 

15 
16 
13 

44 

.66 


IL 

6 

8 

10 

23 
.36 


P. 

11 

11 

9 

31 
.47 


M. 

3 
2 
3 

8 
.12 


P. 

11 
5 
8 

24 
.36 


H. 

• ■ 

1 

1 

2 
.03 


P. 

1 

1 

• • 

2 

.03 


• • 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 


F. 

• ■ 

8 

1 

4 
.06 


If. 

• • 

• * 

• • 

« • 


P. 

2 
1 

1 

4 
.06 


H. 


P. 


• • 


41 
33 


1,064 
1,091 
1,369 

3,584 


973 

916 

1,199 


2.067 
2,006 
2.558 


101 


3.067 


6.621 


- » ■ 






1.63 


63.38 


46.62 


100.00 


173 
3.C2 


16'i 
2.49 


147 
2.22 


81 
1.22 


64 

.82 


32 

.48 




4 
.06 




4 
.06 




4 
.06 


6.621 
100.00 
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SBCOND Ott SPftlNG ttUARTBR OF 1871 — THIBTEBN WBEK8 BNDINO iVhV 

1st. 

Duiing this quarter there were registered 2,233 marriages and 4,271 
births — ^being 217 more marriages and 1,032 more births than for the corres- 
ponding period of 1870. The deaths amounted to 6,621 — an excess of 328 
over the Spring quarter of 1870. 

Meteorology, 

The mean temperature of April was 53.99®, being higher by 3.81® than 
that of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Bain or snow fell 
upon 14 days to the amount of 3.45 inches against 6.10 inches in April, 1870. 
The mean reading of the barometer was 29.778 inches, and the mean degree 
of humidity, 50.46. 

The mean temperature of May was 61.84®, beng higher by 2.43® than that 
of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Bain fell upon seven 
days to the amount of 4.90 inches against 3.08 inches in May, 1870. The 
mean reading of the barometer was 29.766 inches, and the mean degree of 
humidity, 47.69. 

The mean temperature of June was 69.34®, being .66® lower than that of 
the corresponding month during the past ten years. Bain fell upon 9 days to 
the amount of 8.02 inches against 2.85 inches in June, 1870. The mean read- 
ing of the barometer was 29.817 inches, and the mean degree of humidity 
59.58. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 61.72®, being 1.25® lower than 
that of the spring quarter of 1870, and 1.68® higher than that of the corres- 
ponding period during the past ten years. The maximum temperature was 
89® on May 30th, and the minimum temperature 35® on April 5th. Bam or 
snow fell upon 30 days to the amount of 16.37 inches against 12.03 inches in 
the Spring quarter of 1870. The greatest reading of the barometer was 
30.368 mches on April 24th, its least reading 29.397 inches on April 2nd, and 
its mean reading 29.787 inches. The greatest degree of humidity was 84.83 
on May 5th, the least degree 25.53 on May 8th, and mean degree 52.57. 
Thunder showers occurred on April 11th and 21st, May 16th and 31st, and 
June 4th, 7th, 15th, 24th and 28th. A slight shock of earthquake was 
noticed on June 18th, at 9.50 P. M. The Aurora Borealis appeared on April 
13th and 17th. 
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TABLE No. V. 

DEATHS REGISTERED EACH WEEK^ BY 43I.ASSES, 

For th« Bkgomd Quabtkb eni>xno Jdi.x lar, 1871. 



CzOflBCS. 



Zymotic 

Constttotional .. 

Local 

Developmental. . 
Violence 



Total 642 











WXEXB. 




1 


a 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


19 


13 


• 

1 


April 1 to 
April 8. 


April 8 to 
April 15. 


April 15 to 
April 22. 


April 22 to 
April 29. 


AprU 29 to 
May 6. 


May 6 to 
May IS. 


May IS to 
May 20. 


May 20 to 
May 27. 


May 27 to 
June 8. 


3o- 
144 


June 10 to 
Jane 17. 


June 17 to 
June 24. 


5 . 

p P 

p*^ 

801 


129 


128 


144 


117 


128 


114 


123 


143 


147 


158 


194 


1.970 


127 


122 


180 


125 


119 


119 


112 


99 


118 


98 


93 


116 


128 


1,506 


230 


208 


189 


182 


188 


216 


187 


191 


210 


151 


139 


131 


136 


2,358 


81 


38 


40 


31 


47 


40 


39 


47 


31 


24 


35 


38 


81 


472 


25 


19 


21 


21 


20 
502 


16 


SO 
491 


28 


83 


23 


32 


24 


23 


815 


642 


515 


524 


476 


605 


506 


589 


440 


457 


508 


619 


6.621 



Mortality. 



The deaths during this quarter were less by one than during the previous 
quarter, and were in excess by 328 over the Spring quarter of 1870. This 
mortality was exceptionally high, exceeding by 556 deaths that of any corres- 
ponding quarter for ten years previous to 1870. Small-pox became a severe 
epidemic, and destroyed 304 lives during the quarter — a greater number than 
in the whole of any single year back to 1865. Measles and Scarlatina, 
although evidently declining, carried off 106 and 196 persons, respectively. 
Whooping Cough began to increase in fatality, its victims amounting to 65. 
Typhus and Typhoid Fevers were not very prevalent, causing severally but 
21 and 39 deaths. 35 deaths were due to Remittent Fever, and 23 to Inter- 
mittent. Diarrhoeal maladies were credited with 746 deaths, a very excessive 
number for the season — ^greater by 122 than that of the preceding Springy 
which itself had been remarkably unhealthfiil in this respect. This early ten- 
dency, however, to the spread of diarrhoeal complaints, did not, as we shall 
perceive, extend during the Summer to nearly so great a degree as in the pre- 
vious year. Phthisis Pulmonalis continued unusually fatal, causing 1,006 
deaths, against 905 in the Spring of 1870.^ 
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THIBD OR SUMMER QUARTER OF 1871 — THIRTEEN WEEKS ENDING SEPT. 30. 

During this quarter there were registered 2,135 marriages, and 5,423 
births — ^being 379 more marriages and 1,875 more births than for the corres- 
ponding period of 1870. The deaths amounted 1o 7,833, or 583 less than 
during the Summer quarter of the previous year. 



Meteorology, 

The mean temperature of July was 73.57°, being 4.35® less than that of 
1870, and 2.95° less than that of the corresponding month during the past ten 
years. Rain fell upon 15 days of the month to the amount of 6.26 inches 
against 4.80 inches In July, 1870. The mean reading of the barometer was 
29.828 inches, and mean degree of humidity, 63.69. 

The mean temperature of August was 75.23°, being 2^ less than that of 
August, 1870, and .24° higher than that of the corresponding month during 
the past ten years. Rain fell upon 12 days to the amount of 6.41 inches 
against 3.68 inches in August, 1870. The mean reading of the barometer 
was 29.855 inches, and the mean degree of humidity, 65.45. 

The mean temperature of September was 62.38°, being 4.19^ less than 
that of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Rain fell upon 5 
days of the month to the amount of 1.85 inches, against 2.38 inches in Sep- 
tember, 1^70. The mean reading of the barometer was 30,013 inches, and 
the mean degree of humidity, 57.63. 

ITie mean temperature of the quarter was 70.39°, bemg 4.30*^ less than 
that of the Summer quarter of 1870, and 2.30° less than that of the corres- 
ponding quarter during the past ten years. The maximum temperature in the 
shade was 91.5 on July 12th, and in the sun, 118.7° on July 7th. The 
minimum temperature was 44° on September 20th and 21st. Rain fell upon 
32 days of the quarter to the amount of 14.52 inches, against 10.86 inches in 
the Summer quarter of 1870. The highest reading of the barometer was 
30.372 inches on Sept 22nd, its lowest reading 29.509 inches on August 
30th, and its mean reading 29.898 inches. The highest degree of humidity 
was 85.06 on August 29th, the lowest degree 32.46 on August 19th, and the 
mean 62.26. Thunder showers occurred on July 3rd, 6th, 9th, 11th, 15th, 
16th, 21st, 27th, 28th and 31st, August 4th, 5th, 12th, 16th, 23rd and 25th, 
and on September 26th. A fine Aurora Borealis was visible on September 
7th. 
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TABLE No. Yll. 



DEATHS IN THE CITT OF NEW YORK FROM AIX CAUSES, 



Is QunrQUxmoiut. Pebiods, ooBnia mm TuRnm Wkkxs wKDOta Haxumdaj, Bbpt. 3i>ni. 1871 


der 


MOHTHB. 




GolQced. 


Un 


Un. States. 


Foreign. 


One Year. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


F. 


H. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


July 

August 

September 

Total 

Peroentage of deeths In each period of 
life on total mortality of quarter 

Totalof 1>oth iiexmi ... 


1,074 
857 
946 


966 
T59 
862 


437 
460 
471 


816 
826 
400 


20 
10 
21 


19 

9 

23 


645 
468 
452 


676 
396 
466 


2.877 


2,667 


1,848 


1,041 


61 


61 


1.666 


1,437 


36.73 


32.77 


17.21 


13.29 


.66 


.65 


19.99 


18.35 


6.44A 


2.3M 


102 


3,003 


Percentage of both aezea on total mor- 
tality of quarter 


60. 


60 


30. 


50 


1.30 


38.34 



TABLE No. YlL^ConHnmed. 



ICOMTHS. 


39 


40 


45 


50 


55 


M. 

63 
72 
71 

206 
2.63 


F. 

44 

88 
62 


M. 

66 
46 


F. 

87 
34 
60 

131 
1.67 


M.. 


F. 


H. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


July 

August 

September. 


48 
69 
59 


34 
41 
30 


26 
68 
64 


28 
26 

38 


34 

36 
82 


38 

20 
20 


Total 

Percentage of deaiha in each period of 
life on total mortality uf quarter 

Total of both sexes 






lU 
1.84 


169 
2.16 


166 


106 


147 


92 


101 


68 


2.12 


L34 


1.88 


1.18 


' 1.29 


.87 


850 
4.47 


8d0 
3.8S 


271 
3, is 


239 
8.M 


169 


Percentage of both sexes on total mor- 
tality of quartf^r x . » w . . 


2.16 
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TABLE Kg. "VIL—Coniifuud. 

BHATHS IH THS CTTT OF HEW TORK FROK AIX CAUSES, 

Iir Q uu i g i umiH Aii Pxbxoss, dubiso tbk THnmsM Wkxxb khdxmo Hatuboat, Ssft. SOth, 1871. 



1 


» 


3 


4 


T6tel 

under ft 

Tn. 


5 


10 


15 


SO 


as 


30 


K. 


P. 


IC. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


H. P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


176 


136 


83 


45 


26 


23 


10 


90 


889 


800 


48 


28 


23 


19 


88 


21 


61 


41 


66 


66 


60 


64 


166 


146 


87 


40 


14 


16 


16 


12 


601 


610 


87 


27 


16 


12 


81 


27 


69 


42 


60 


66 


60 


40 


318 


167 


47 


46 


34 


19 


16 


18 


"767 


710 


31 


20 


26 


9 


39 


94 


45 


40 


66 


60 


60 


60 


049 


U9 


117 


131 


63 


68 


43 


46 


2887 


2120 


116 


76 


63 


40 


96 


72 


165 


123 


190 


171 


170 


164 


7.01 


6.73 


1.49 


1.67 


.80 


.74 


.64 


.67 


29.83 


27.07 


1.48 


.96 


.84 


.61 


1.26 


.92 


2.11 


1.67 


2.42 2.18 


2.17 


1.97 


998 


948 


Ul 


87 


4.467 


191 


108 


170 


288 


361 


324 


U.74 


3.16 


1.64 


1.11 


66.90 


2.44 


1.36 


X17 


3.68 


4.60 


4.14 



TABLE No. rrL^-OonHmmed, 



60 


eft 


TO 


Tft 


80 


8ft 


90 


OB 


100 

and 
opwards 


TVytel 

by Sexes. 


Tote] 
both 
Sexes. 


If. 


F. 

17 
39 
96 

72 
.93 


M. 

90 
30 
27 

67 
.86 


#. 

19 
91 
28 

68 

.87 


28 
18 
27 

68 
.87 


94 
18 
31 

73 
.93 


If. 



9 

16 

34 
.43 


P. 


11 
18 

38 
.48 


H. 

1 
9 
6 

16 
.19 


P. 

7 
15 
18 

40 
.61 


V. 

7 
8 

1 

11 
.14 


P. 

6 
9 
6 

13 
.17 


V. 

1 

• • 

1 
2 

.03 


P. 

1 
8 
1 


M. 

• • 

1 

• • 


P. 

1 
2 

1 


If. 

• • 

I 

• • 

1 
.01 


p. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


M. 


P. 


• • 


SI 
94 
43 


1»601 
1»807 
1.417 


1.272 
1.084 
1.262 

3,608 
46.06 


2,773 
2.391 
2,660 


08 


6 
.06 


1 


4 


4,226 


7.833 
100.00 


1.3S 


.01 


06 


63.94 


•slTO 
X17 


1 
1 


L35 
.79 


141 
1.80 


72 
.91 




66 
.70 


24 
.81 


7 
.08 


6 
.06 


1 
.01 


7.888 
100.00 
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TABLE Mo. VUI. 

DEATHS REGISTERED EACH 

Fob thx Tbtbd Qvabtsb SNDxira Skptbmb 



, BT CLASSES, 

SB aOxB. 1871. 



Clabibh. 



Zymotic 

Constttotloiul .. 

LOCAl 

DerelopmeatBl . . 
'^olenoe 

Total 



W 






ad 



390 

184 

176 

89 

27 



706 






413 

199 

174 

89 

74 



899 






819 

189 

186 

94 

99 



640 



S 



^2 



931 

131 

138 

98 

99 



645 



s 

9 



968 

114 

166 

86 

94 



667 



6 



'« 



953 
186 

178 
38 
40 



6U 



5cJ 

5^ 



986 

111 

180 

49 

19 



537 



8 






233 
91 

166 
89 
33 



669 



O 



SO* 

ll 



929 

119 

136 

84 

18 



699 



10 



11 



» 



I 



11 



la 



13 



S^ 



990 

141 

163 

87 

16 



676 



198 

196 

141 

36 

97 



696 




166 

184 

166 

86 

98 



619 




158 

119 

193 

24 

96 



620 



a 

1 



I 



3.80S 

1.601 

2.033 

445 

469 



7.833 



Mortality. 
The mortality of this quarter was in excess by 1795 over that of the 
preceding quarter, and was less by 583 than that of the Summer quarter 
of 1870. Themeteorologioal conditions of this quarter were so favorable 
as compared with those of the preceding summer that a much greater 
disparity might have been anticipated. It is true that Diarrhceal Diseases, 
the most sensitive in manifesting the effects of such conditions, exhibited a 
falling off of some 500 deaths ; but the continued ravages of epidemic Small- 
pox, which occasioned 164 deaths, the large mortality from Whooping Cough 
amounting to 160, and the two deplorable catastrophes of the July Riot and 
the Westfield Explosion, increased inordinately the mortality of a season 
which was otherwise remarkably benign in its effects upon human life. 
There was some compensation in the fact that the Zymotic mfluences, as a 
class, with the exception of those due to marsh miasm, were more than usually 
in abeyance. The activity of Remittent, Intermittent and Typho-malarial 
fevers was very noticeable, especially in the upper wards of the city. The 
genial character of the summer seemed to exercise a peculiarly favorable influ- 
ence upon those afflicted with constitutional pulmonary disease, as Phthisis, 
which had been so fatal during the previous six months, was now distinguished 
by a mortality considerably below that of the summer of 1870. Among 
persons far advanced in years, likewise, the stroke of death fell less frequently 
than usual, there having occurred but 305 deaths of persons 70 years old and 
upwards, against 343 in the previous summer. The gain to infant life was 
also large— 4,000 children under two years old having been cut off during the 
three months, against 4,494 in the same season of 1870. The difference is to 
be explained principally by the excessive diarrhoaal mortality during the pre- 
ceding summer. 
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TABLE No. X. 

DEATHS IN THE CITY OF HEW YORK 


FROM AliL CAUSES, 


IV QUIVQUSXXIAL PEBIOIM, DUBMO TUB TBiBTKBI WUJU kJilimu IJWLEMBMM 9i0T, 


1071. 


MomcBB. 


Naxititt. 


1 

Oolared. 


Under 


T7n.8tatea. 


Foreign. 


One Tear. 


M. 


r. 


H. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


October 

NoTcmber.. 

Deoembor 


597 
580 

741 


563 

477 
665 


384 

370 
529 


311 
818 
436 


20 
16 
80 


8 
17 
21 


271 
203 
399 


315 

m 

351 


Total 

Percentage of deaths in each period of 
liliB on total mortality of quarter 

Total of both sezea 




1.868 


1,684 


1.283 


1.065 


66 46 


773 G59 

1 


31.6C 


28.54 


31.75 


18.05 


1.12 


.77 


13.10 


11.16 


3,562 
60,M 


2,348 
89.M) 


112 

l.m 


1,432 


Percentage of both eexea on total mor- 
taHtr of onarter 


34.96 





















TABLE No. X.— CVmfmiMd. 



• 


35 


40 


45 


50 


55 


M. 

66 
67 
68 

180 
3.05 


F. 

46 
48 

65 

153 
2.59 


M. 

60 
57 
64 

171 
2.90 


F. 

30 
38 
49 

117 
1.98 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


October 

Norember 

TWkMitnhm*.. 


42 
43 
64 


30 
80 
37 


38 
83 

61 

• 


30 
28 
36 


31 
36 

63' 


31 
26 
33 


Total 

Percentage of deaihe in each period of 
ate on total mortalitgr uf qoarter 

Total of both eexea 

piercentege of both aexea on total mor- 
tality of quarter ^ 




140 


97 


122 


94 


118 


90 


2.52 


L64 


2.07 


1.69 


2.00 


1.52 


338 
5.64 


288 

4.8a 


246 
4.16 


216 
3.66 


308 
3.63 


• 
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TABLE No. X.— CtonimiMd. 

DEATHS IK THE CITT OF NE^W YORK FROM AIX 0AI7SES, 

IH QuxvQnsmxAXi Psbxoim, duboto tue Tmaaaaat Wxkbi sxdiho J>maKMaMM SIr, 18T1. 



1 


» 


3 


4 


Tolid 

undor 5 

Tn. 


5 


10 


15 


»0 


95 


30 


M. 


F. 


U. 


P, 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


U. 


P. 


H. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


H. 


F. 


M. 


P. 


IC 


P. 


86 


94 


39 


41 


12 


23 


18 


17 


426 


390 


86 


21 


16 


16 


19 


23 


89 


60 


69 


66 


60 


49 


86 


62 


44 


83 


18 


23 


15 


19 


316 


330 


28 


26 


16 


16 


27 


29 


60 


49 


48 


44 


60 


44 


102 


103 


66 


46 


39 


28 


18 


26 


614 


452 


29 


47 


24 


20 


26 


34 


63 


68 


69 


78 


89 


63 


273 


269 


139 


119 


69 


74 


61 


61 


1,306 


1.172 


92 


91 


55 


60 


72 


79 


162 


167 


181 


178 


209 


166 


4.63 


4.89 


2.86 


2.02 


1.17 


1.26 


.86 


1.03 


22.12 I9.8G 

1 


l.CG 


1.69 


.93 


.85 


1.22 


1.34 


2.68 


2.66 


3.07 


8.02 


8.64 


2.64 
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l^OUttTH OR AUTUMNAL QUARTER OP 187 J — ^THIRTBBN WBBKS AND ONB 

DAY, BNDINCI DEC. 31ST. 

Daring this quarter, there were registered 2,479 marriages, and 5,802 
births — ^being 287 more marriages and 1,915 more births than for the 
corresponding quarter of 1870. The deaths amounted to 5,900 or 49 less 
than in the previous autumnal quarter. 



Meteordegy. 

The mean temperature of October was 56.81^, being greater by .84^ than 
that of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Rain fell upon 
ten days of the month to the amount of 7.72 inches, against 5.72 inches in 
October, 1870. The mean reading of the barometer was 29.996 inches, and 
the mean degree of humidity, 61.86. 

The mean temperature of November was 40.81^, being 2.40^ less than 
that of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Snow or ram fell 
upon nine days to the amount of 4.61 inches, against 2.41 in November, 1870. 
The mean reading of the barometer was 29.881 inches, and the mean humid- 
ity, 57.01. 

The mean temperature of December was 31.56^, being 3.22^ less than that 
of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Snow or rain fell 
upon fifteen days to the amount of 2.03 inches, against 2.83 inches in Decem- 
ber, 1870. The mean reading of the barometer was 29.958 inches, and the 
mean degree of humidity, 61.94. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 43.06% being 3.87^ lower than 
that of the Winter quarter of 1870, and 1.59^ lower than that of the corres- 
ponding quarter during the past ten years. The maximum temperature was 
73^ on October 14th and 15th, and the minimum temperature .5^ on Decem- 
ber 2l8t. Rain or snow fell upon 34 days of the quarter to the amount of 
14.36 inches against 10.96 inches, in the Autumnal quarter of 1870. The 
highest reading of the barometer was 30.493 inches on December 22nd, its 
lowest reading 29.308 inches on November 15th, and its mean reading 29.945 
inches. The greatest degree of humidity was 94.66 on October 26th, t^e 
lowest degree 30.93 on December 28th, and the mean degree 60.27. The 
first snow feir upon November 16th. The Aurora Borealis was visible on 
November 9th. 
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Mortality. 



The mortuary history of these three months is, with a few notable excep- 
tions, very similar to that of the same season of 1870, there being a difference 
of only 49 deaths. The two principal epidemics were those of Small-pox 
which occasioned 129 deaths, and Whooping Cough to which 186 deaths 
were attributed. But 13 deaths were due to Measles, 16 to Typhus Fever, 
and 83 to Typhoid Fever. Scarlatina, Diphtheria and Croup, were prevalent 
but not unusually so. Remittent and Intermi\tent Fevers were widespread 
and fatal to a more than ordinary degree, causing 56 and 32 deaths respec- 
tively. Phthisis Pulmonalis produced 132 less deaths than in the previous 
Autumnal quarter, and the Local Respiratory Affections about an equal num- 
ber in each of said quarters. 
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PRINCIPAL METEOROLOGICAL FEATURES OF THE YEAR. 

The mean temperature of the year was 52.74^ Fahr., being .78^ lower 
than that of the past ten years. The maximum temperature was 91.5® on 
July ]2thy and the minimum temperature .5® on December 2l8t. Rain or 
snow fell upon 138 days to the amount of 60.40 inches, against 47.53 inches 
during 125 days of 1870. The greatest atmospheric pressure occurred on 
January 25th, when the Barometer stood at 30.623 inches. Its lowest read- 
ing was 29.185 inches on February 18th, and its mean 29.902 inches. The 
greatest degree of humidity was 94.66 on October 26th, the least degree 
18.80 on March 2$th, and the mean degree 58.66. (Saturation being repre- 
sented by 100.) 



MARRIAGES AND BIRTHS DURING THE YEAR 1871. 

During the year 1871, there were registered 8,646 marriages and 20,821 
births, being an increase upon t]ie preyious year of 661 marriages and 6,297 
births. 
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TABLE No. TTV.—ConUnued, 

CONSOLIDATED ABSTRACT OF DEATHS IN NEW YORK FROM ALL CAUSES, 

For the Twelve Months endzko Decembeb SIst, 1871. 
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MORTALITY. 

There occurred during the year 26,976 deaths, a weekly average of 519. 
The whole number of deaths was less by 199 than that of the previous year. 
Assuming the population to have been 942,292, (according to the census of 
1870) the death-rate was 28.6 in each thousand inhabitants. In the follow- 
ing table wo present the mortality for 1871 of the most important cities of 
the United States and of many foreign cities. 

TABLE No. xv.-^iTI£S OF THE UNITED STATES. 



CiTT. 



New York 

PhUadelphiii.. 

Brooklyn 

St. Ijonia 

Chloago , 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

New OrleaDB. . . 
San FrandBco. 

BufEalo 

WaahingtoD ... 

Newark 

LoniBYille 

Cleveland 

Jersey City 

Detroit 

BfUwaukee — 

Albuiy 

Providence .... 

BoeheBtar 

Uichmond 

New Haveu . . . 
ChatleBton . . . . 

Troy 

Syracuse 

Worceeter 

Lowell 

Memphis 

Cambridge 

Hartford 

Mobile 

Toledo 

Portland 

Wilmingtou . . 

Dayton 

Lawrence 

ObarlestowQ . . 

Savannah , 

Lynn 

FaU River 

Salem 

Qnincy. 

Manchester . . . 
EvansvlUe .... 
New Bedford.. 

Elizabeth 

Hoboken 

St Paul 

Wheeling 

Petersburg 

Taunton 

Chelsea 

Leavenworth . . 
Newburgh... . 
Sacramento — 
Terre Uante . . 

Elmlra 

Oloucester 

Burlington — 

Oalveeton 

Wilmington . . . 
Salt Lake City . 
Vicksbnrff — 
Jacksonville... 




New York 

Pennsylvania 

New York 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Blaryland 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

TioniHlana , 

Califomia 

New York 

District of Columbia 

New Jersey , 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

New Jersey , 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

New York 

Rhode Island 

New York 

Virginia 

Connecticut 

South Carolina 

New York 



Maasachusetts 



Tennessee .... 

Masaachusetts 

Connecticut. . . 

Alabama 

Ohio .. 

Maine 

Delaware 

Ohio 

MassachuaettK 
I* 

Georgia 

Massaohusetis. 
•I 



minois 

New Hsmpahire. 

Indiana 

Masaachusetts . . 
New Jersey 



Minnesota ... 
West Virginia 

Virginia 

Massachusetts 



Kansas 

New York 

California 

Indiana 

New York 

MassachusettH . 

Vermont 

Tezaa 

North Ciuroliua 

Utah 

Misaisaippi — 
Florida 



942.293 

674,022 

39O|099 

810.864 

298.977 

267.354 

250.626 

216,239 

191.418 

149.473 

•117.714 

109,199 

106,069 

100.763 

92.829 

82,546 

79.577 

71,440 

69.422 

68.904 

62.386 

61.038 

50,840 

48,966 

46.466 

43.061 

41,106 

40.9-28 

40.226 

39,634 

87.180 

32.084 

81.684 

31.413 

30,841 

30,473 

•28.921 

28.323 

28.236 

S8.23d 

26,766 

24.117 

94.062 

28.636 

21,830 

21.320 

90.832 

20.297 

20,080 

19,280 

18,930 

18.620 

18.547 

17,873 

17,014 

16.283 

16.103 

16,H6d 

15,389 

14 387 



26.976 
15,485 
10,259 
6,265 
6.976 
7.141 
6.888 
4.832 
6,595 
8.214 
1,688 
1,688 
2,490 
2,378 
1.811 
649 
1.765 
1,442 
1,660 
1,254 
979 
1,652 
1.044 
1,670 
1.432 



1.149 
1.033 
1.896 
821 
483 
1.113 
419 
683 
497 
599 
568 
694 
1.033 
579 
607 
487 
370 
578 
656 
350 
180 
621 
807 
305 
880 
260 
320 
802 
309 
344 
247 
267 
241 
145 



Havana 



Cuba 



13,818 


414 1 


13.446 


321 


12,864 


440 


12.443 


620 


6.912 


80 


300.000 


9.174 



P • o 

sit 



28.6 
22.9 
26.9 
16.9 
23.3 
96.7 
23.5 
22.3 
29.2 
21.5 
13.9 
14.6 
23.7 
23.5 
19.5 
6.6 
22.2 
21.0 
23.9 

ia2 

15.7 
30.4 
20.S 
34.1 
80.8 
17.8 
27.9 
25.2 
46.1 
20.7 
11.7 
84.7 
1S.2 
2L7 
161 
19.0 
19.6 
20.9 
86.6 
20.5 
22.6 
20.1 
15.4 
24.6 
25.5 
16.4 
6.2 
80.6 
16.8 
15.8 
43.8 
18.9 
17.2 
16.9 
18.1 
21.1 
16,3 
lo8 

10.1 
29.9 
23.8 
34.2 
41.8 
11.6 

46.8 
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Mortality — continued. 



CANADIAN CITIES. 



• 

CiTT. 


State. 


ft 


Number of 
Deaths 
(1871). 


Annual 

Death-rate 

per 1000. 


Montreal 


Canada 


117,866 
66,092 
26.716 
16.826 


i,311 

491 

178 

39 


36 9 


Toronto 


41 


8 7 




• • 


A 7 


Ijoodon 


•• 


2.6 



CmBS AND TOWN DlflTTBICTB OF QKEAT BRITAIN.* 



Ijondon 

UTerpool 

Olasffow ....: 

Manchester 

Birmingham 

I>ublin 

Leeds 

Sheflleld 

Bdinburgh 

Bristol. 

Bradford 

Neircaatle-on-Tyne . 

8alfotd 

Hull 

Portsmouth 

Sunderland 

r^eiceeter 

I7ottingham 

Norwich 

Wolverhampton . . 



England, 
ff 

Scotland 
England 



3,263.872 
494,640 
479,227 
361,488 
344.980 



Ireland 310,666 



England. 



StnUh KoMtern Co t.—Town JHHrict*. 

Brighton 

Chatham 

Southampton 

Dorer 

Beading 

Maidstone 

Oosport 

South Midland Countia. 

Northampton 

Oxford 

Cambridge 



EatUm Countiet. 



Yarmouth. 
Ipswich . . . 
Colchester 



Soiuth Wutem Countiet. 

Plymouth 

Bath 

DeTonport 

£xeter 

£ast Stonehouse 



West Midiand Countiet. 

Stoike-upon-Trent 

-WalsaU 

Dudley 

Cheltenham 

Corentry 

Worcester 

Shrewsbury 



Norik Midland Couniiea. 



Derby. . 
Lincoln 



260,667 
241.607 

Scotland 201,728 

England : 183,298 

' 146.987 

128,677 

126,422 

122.266 

113,460 

98,797 

96.882 

86.929 

80,633 

68,476 



<< 

• 4 

• • 
ft 
ti 






«4 
• « 
<4 



ii 
<< 



4« 



i< 
«4 
• 1 
«• 
f4 
I* 
41 



<4 



90,346 
69.166 
48.169 
36.111 
33,642 
26,283 
22,638 



47,644 
39.181 
30,173 



43,890 
42,962 
26.428 



68.228 
64,482 
60,086 
34,671 
14.692 



144,892 
49,096 
43.761 
41.980 
40'071 
32.426 
27,284 



62 644 

31.074 



80 332 
17,375 
16.766 
10.969 
8.694 
8.146 
6.889 
6.843 
5.434 
4,246 
3.763 
4.140 
3,816 
2.841 
2,196 
3,606 
2,669 
2,269 
2.087 
1,914 



2,037 
1.169 
1»388 
686 
686 
626 
668 



1,062 
876 
676 



1,002 

1,017 

667 



1,686 

1.246 

1.124 

884 

419 



4,881 

1.081 

1,072 

729 

1,061 

764 

676 



1.361 
709 



24.7 
35.1 
32.9 
31.2 
24.9 
26.2 
26.4 
28.3 
26.9 
23.2 
26.5 
32.2 
30.4 
23.2 
19.3 
.36.6 
26.8 
26.0 
25.9 
26.0 



22.6 
19.6 
28.7 
19.5 
20.5 
20.0 
24.6 



22.8 
22.4 
22.4 



22.8 
28.7 
21.1 



24.0 
22.9 
22.4 
26.5 
28.7 



30.2 
22.0 
24.6 
17.4 
26.5 
23.6 
21.1 



21.6 
22.8 



*The population of the British cities is ettiuMted by the Registrar-Oeneral for the middle of the 
year, the estimate being founded upon the census taken in April, 1871. 
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Mortality — continued. 



Om. 



Stats. 



tfortk Weilem Coumtie*. 

Pmtoii 

Oldlmm 

Bolton 

BUckbum 

Birkenhead 

Stockport 

Chester 

Bnry 

"Vngui 

Bochdale 

MafOcleefleld 

Aahton-nnder-Lyme 



Engljuid. 



Twrkthire. 



York 

Hftli&x , 

Hndderafteld 



Northern Counties, 

South Shields 

Oateshead 

Tynemoutb 

Carlisle 



Monwumth^re and WaUt. 

Merthyr Tynfll 

Swansea 

Cardiff 

Newport (Moumouth) 



EUROPEAN CITIES. 



Paris 

Berlin 

Vienna*.... 
Brussels . . . . 
Copenhagen 
Christiania. . 

Rome ' 

Turin 

Milan 

Florence ... 

Naples 

Oena» 

Rotterdam.. 

Utrecht 

The Hague.. 
Amsterdam. 



France ... 
Pruaaia. ., 
Austria... 
Belgium. 
Denmark 
Norw»y. . 
Italy .... 






HolUnd 



• 4 
4* 



Bombay. 



Calcutta. 
Madras . 



CITIES IN ASIA. 

India 646,636 

•• 430.000 

•• , 896,440 



16,008 



10.467 
18,034 



g 


! «• . 


5x 


1 


Ill 

2,646 


IP 

ft 


85.490 


81.0 


82.894 


2.061 


24.9 


80.653 


2.276 


28.2 


76,701 


1.980 


26.8 


64.918 


1.653 


25.5 


68.866 


1538 


26.1 


46.953 


951 


20.4 


44.901 


1,224 


27.8 


39.198 


1.147 


29.3 


36.746 


918 


25.0 


33.707 


866 


26.7 


31.389 


797 


35.4 


66,073 


1.226 


21.9 


47.683 


1.120 


23.5 


88,768 


960 


24.8 


76,390 


2.513 


33.8 


48.296 


1.599 


31.9 


40,800 


1.049 


25.7 


83.936 


788 


33.S 


95,119 


2.313 


24.3 


67,362 


1.496 


22.2 


64.983 


1,353 


30.8 


30.025 


847 


28.2 


.826,374 


99.945 


54.7 


828.003 


32,292 


38.9 


632.000 


22,570 


35.7 


185,000 


6.964 


32.2 


181.291 


4,685 


25.8 


66.641 


1,234 


18.6 


247,497 


7.612 


30,7 


212,644 


7,099 


33.4 


199,009 


7.661 


38.6 


167,093 


6.294 


37.6 


448.743 


17.523 


.«.0 


130.269 


3.809 


29.2 


111,403 


• • • • 


46.0 


45,541 


« • ■ ■ 


44.0 


82,620 


• • « • 


41.0 


a63w304 


• • • • 


34.0 



24.8 



24.0 
32.9 



* 2,056 of the deaths in Vienna were of non-residents of the dty proper. We have not subtracted 
these ftom the total, as the same class of deaths forms a very large element of our own mortality. 



The foregoing figures are evidently erroneous in some instances, among 
which Jersey City with a death-rate of but 6.6 in the thousand inhabitants, 
Elizabeth, ^. J., 6.2, and the three Canadian towns of Toronto^ Hamilton, 
and London^ with a death-rate of but 8.7, 6.7 and 2.5 respectively, furnish 
the most conspicuous and absurd examples. The Registrar General of the 
Province of Ontario in which these towns are situated, admits in his report the 
present inefficiency of their registration system, and says : *' A comparison of 
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the actual number of registrations with the estimated numbers shows that 
about one-fifth of the deaths have been registesed/' And again, <' That only 
one-fifth of the deaths which took place in the Province should have been regis- 
tered is sufficient proof of the neglect with which this important measure 
has been treated by one of the so-called learned professions." In the City 
of Quebec there is no registration. The figures of Montreal probably fall 
little, if any, below the actual mortality. 

The exceptional conditions which prevailed in Chicago during the latter 
part of 1871 may render the figures received from that city somewhat ques- 
tionable. In the case of every other city in the Union we have based the 
number of inhabitants upon the figures of the recent United States census 
which credited Chicago with a population of 298,977. 

Between the completion of the Census, however, and the occurrence of the 
great fire on October 8, 1871, Chicago received a large accession of popula- 
tion, as a municipal census, taken in June, 1871, showed about 330,000 
inhabitants. Immediately after the fire some 40,000 persons were said to 
have left the city, of whom a very large proportion subsequently returned. 
Under all these circumstances we have deemed it best to retain the original 
figure of population. With regard to mortality. Dr. Ranch, the Sanitary 
Superintendent, informs us that few, if any, deaths escaped the attention of 
the authorities, as all the cemeteries in and about the city were at once after 
the fire placed under the strictest surveillance. One hundred and eight 
bodies were found burned ; 200 persons are supposed to have thus perished. 
* The disastrous consequences of the late war between France and Ger- 
many were forcibly illustrated by the mortality of Paris and Berlin for 1871. 
In Paris nealy 100,000 people were cut off during the year, yielding the 
extraordinary death-rate of 54.7. It is even probable that the death-rate 
was actually in excess of the figure stated, as the population of Paris, which 
before the war amounted to 1,825,274, has declined very considerably since 
her momentous struggle. We adhere, however, to the old figure, as it is still 
retained by Dr. Worms, the Health Officer of Paris. In Berlin, which 
suffered only remotely, the death rate rose to 38.9 in the thousand. 

In point of salubrity New York in 1871 did not compare unfavorably 
with many other cities on both sides of the Atlantic, as the foregoing table 
shows. 

The various Wards of the city differed considerably in their several death- 
rates. In the 3d Ward it was as low as 18.8. This ward) extending from 
Chambers to Liberty street, and from Broadway to the North River, has few 
objectionable features in a sanitary point of view, as regards domiciles. Its 
population amounts to less than 4,000, of whom only one-fourth occupy 
tenement houses. During recent years its death-rate has been uniformly low. 
The 2d Ward, of somewhat similar character as to size, position along the 
river, and paucity of inhabitants, (about 1,300), has even less proportion of 
tenement house population, but a certain number of cellar habitations, which 
are particularly obnoxious on account of being subject to occasional inun- 
dation. Tbe forced vacation, however, of many of these objectionable dens 



bas been achieved by the Board during the past three or four years. The 
death-rate, whioh in 1868 was 46.9, fell in 1869 to 42.7, in 1870 to 34.3, and 
in 1871 to 28.9. The Ist War4^ contiguous to the 2d and 3d, at the lower 
extremity of the island, has always, since its abandonment by the better 
classes, been distinguished by a heavy mortality. It is populated at the rate 
of 60,000 to the square mile, and its two hundred tenement houses have an 
average of 42 inmates each — greater than that of any other ward in the city. 
It also is cursed with many cellar dwellings used by a most degraded class. 
Its death-rate in the past year was 34.2. The 4th Ward, notwithstanding the 
general bad character and crowding of its inhabitants, (183.000 to the square 
mile), has been much improved hygienically within the past year by the 
depopulation and remodeling of some of its worst tenement houses by order 
of the Board ; the best example of which was furnished in the case of Gotham 
Court, 36 and 38 Cherry street, with its more than 100 families — a once foul 
nest of disease and death, familiar in name, at least, to most of our citizens. 
This may now be almost regarded as a model tenement house. The death- 
rate in the 4th Ward was 27, agamst 39 in 1869. The 5th Ward has over 
half of its population residing in tenement houses which average, however, 
only 30 inhabitants each. Its death-rate was 26.4. That of the 6th Ward 
was very high, as it always must be so long as it continues to be the very 
focus of utter wretchedness and vice. Thirty-three in every thousand of its 
inhabitants (exclusive of hospital inmates) died during the year. This was 
the highest local death-rate. In the 14th ward, which partakes of many of 
the worst characteristics of the 6th, the death-rate reached 31.7. The lowest 
was that of the 15th Ward, viz. : 15 in the thousand inhabitants, although 
its nominal death-rate was 41, on account of the 719 babies who died in the 
Foundling Asylum. Only sixteen per cent, of its people live in tenement 
houses, its general population being of a superior character, and many being 
absent from the city in the summer season. The next lowest death-rate was 
shown by the 21st Ward, viz, : 18, excluding hospitals. The others varied 
from 19 in the 9th to 25 in the 11th, 13th and 20th Wards. The death-rate 
in the four most thickly populated wards, (viz.: the 10th, 11th, 13tb and 
17tb), was quite low, ranging from 23 to 25. 

OBSERVATIONS UPON THE PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH. 

ZYMOTIC DISEASES. 

Zymotic diseases in the aggregate destroyed 8,364 lives during the year — 
31 per cent, of the total mortality — a slight increase upon the proportion of 
1870. 4,358 were males and 4,006 females. 83 per cent, were of native 
birth, and 17 per cent of foreign birth. 88 per cent, were children less than 
ten years of age, the vast majority of whom were of native birth, although a 
large proportion were of foreign extraction. Most of the Zymotic deaths, 
therefore, among persons beyond ten years of age, occurred in the foreign 
bom population, a natural result of the unhealthful influences under which 
they live. Out of 7,861 deaths produced by the principal Zymotio diseases, 
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5,069 took place in teDement houses and hospitals, while only 2,792 occurred 
in private bouses, boarding houses and hotels. 43 per cent, of the deaths 
from Zymotic causes were in infants less than a year old, and 60 per cent, 
in those less than two years old, against 40 and 50 per cent, during the 
previous year. 

SfnaU-Pax. — ^The most prominent epidemic of the year was that of small- 
pox. The comparatively severe visitation in 1870, which occasioned 293 
deaths, had so subsided in the fall of that year that but 12 deaths were due 
to the disease in the three months ending December 3l8t. This, however, 
was only a deceptive lulU soon to be succeeded by an outbreak more violent 
than ever. In the early part of January, 1871, it reappeared with extra- 
ordinary vigor, and continued to increase for six months. In the summer 
quarter it began slowly to decline, it« mortality for the quarter being but 
164, lyid for the month of September 23. Up to this time, the work of 
public vaccination had been so energetically pursued by the Health Depart- 
ment that 100,000 persons had received its benefit within nice months, and 
the evident subsidence of the epidemic w^s with good reason attributed to 
the protective influence of so enormous a work. The necessity,, however, 
which from pecuniary embarrassment now arose for dispensing during two 
months with the vaccinating corps, enabled the almost exhausted disease to 
regain its ascendancy, and although toward the close of November vaccina- 
tion was resumed, the enemy had acquired too much new force to be speedily 
overcome. While It caused only 23 deaths in October, they amounted to 36 
in November, and 70 in December. Its total mortality for the year reached 
805 — its greatest recorded yearly mortality in this city during the present 
century, the next largest having been in 1853 when it was credited with 
681 deaths. There were reported to the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection 
2,085 cases, of which 1,499 were removed to the Small-pox Hospital. 

The total number of cases admitted to that institution was 2,489. The 
total number of cases, consequently, which came under the^observation of 
the Health Department and Commissioners of Charities and Correction 
together, amounted to 3,084. According to these figures the mortality of 
the disease was 26 per cent. ; or, allowing for a few cases sequestered in the 
city, there died about 25 per ceht. of all who were seized with the afiection. 
At the Small-pox Hospital the percentage of deaths due to Small-pox 
directly was 21.1. The greatest number of deaths outside of the hospital 
occurred as follows : 41 in the 17th Ward ; 37 in the 22d ; 26 in the 20th ; 
23 in the 21st; 15 in the 10th, and 14 in the 8th and 12th severally. Of 
the total number of fatal cases, 519 were native and 286 foreign * — 25 being 
reported as colored persons; 454 were males and 351 females. Among 
persons less than 20 years old the disparity between the sexes was slight — 

* Tbe preponderance of the natiTe element In tide mortality is more appuent than reaL About 60 
p«r cent, of the deaths firom Small Pox occur among children leea than ten years of age, and principally 
tboee of the tenement house population. A Tery large proportion of such children in this diy are 
oatiTe bom, although of foreign parentage; and the fatality of the dlaeaee in early child tiood is woU 
known to be relatively enormous. Out of 1.098 flital cases of small pox in New York during 1870 and 
1871, the native mortality amounted to 709, and the foreign to 389. Of the total deaihs, however, 660 
or more than hali, took place among children less than ten yean cdd. ^ 
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TABLE Mo. XVI. -DEATHS FROM ZYMOTIC DISEASES. 

NEW YORK.— Dkathb prom Small-pox, Mbaalcb, Scabx^tiiia, Dipbthxbu. Cboup, WBOOPDm. 
Couou, Ttpbub Fevkb, Typhoid Fktbb. Cboudu, Ykllow Petkb, DujuiHcsjii. M*T .A mM 

AlTD OTHER ZTMOTIC DxBSAHEfl, DUBINO THB TWSLTS MOKTHS ENDTKO DECEMBEB 31«T. 1871. 



Wabdn. 



Fint .. 
Beoond 
Third.. 



Fourth. 
Fifth. .. 

Sixth.... 

Seyenth 
Eighth. 

Ninth . . 



Tenth ... 
Eleveiith. 



Twelfth 



Thirtemth. 
Fomteenth. 



Fifteenth — 

Sixteenth. .. 
Seventeenth 
Eighteenth.. 



Nineteenth. 



Twentieth. 



Twenty-flnt. 



Twenty-eecond.. 



Totals. 



i 



cc 



8 



6 
6 

6 

1 
14 

9 

15 
6 



14 



572 



26 



33 



37 



805 



7 
6 



4 
10 



18 
25 



6 


9 


3 


11 


6 


12 


5 


21 


41 


30 


12 


31 



44 



26 



29 



38 



409 



10 



6 
19 



9 23 



40 
20 



23 36 



27 
42 



41 39 



24 
17 



71 
84 
48 



93 



73 



18 



85 



791 










B 


5 


2 


8 


1 


2 


. 


2 


11 
lu 


21 
IG 


8 


25 


16 

4 


31 
15 


7 


Iri 


13 


10 


19 


32 


18 


21 


6 


23 


10 


19 


6 


8 


13 


16 


22 


34 


15 


24 


17 


36 


13 


49 


11 


17 


16 


39 


238 


460 






41 



19 
22 



12 
43 
25 



39 



60 



26 



29 



in 

m 





17 



2 

1 



1 
11 



11 



3 



»4 

« 

•a 



o 



9 


« • 


5 


2 




, , 


1 


. . 


1 


9 

4 


1 


3 
2 


28 




4 


26 
13 


2 

1 


7 
8 


6 


3 


16 


24 


1 


2 


29 


9 


21 



40 



4 

1 

13 

17 

6 



41 



465 66 



13 



18 



14 



239 



68 
43 

05 

133 
112 

116 

149 
i25 



.')22 



139 
86 

466 

90 
367 
150 



121 



1 ' :!40 



143 



6 



237 



:)647 



H 


ver. 


II 


£ 


^ 


Sfi 




a-a 


fi 


60 


, , 


3 


1 



o 
■3 
o • 



- - a o • 

31 sis 



5« 
o 



23 

1 

3 

30 
15 

45 

29 
40 



I 



^1 



121 

10 

11 

151 
120 

343 

280 
246 



53* 286 

I 

I 
53 312 

I 
59 , 466 



156 



700 



31 

27 



263 

199 



07 ! 601 



I 



48 
69 
41 



290 

712 
363 



152 



1.432 





79 


679 


1 


08 


384 




79 


S77 


2 


1231 


8.304 
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■ 


(B 


8 


ftl? 


5 

1 


If 


• 




*■ 




1 


tg 


1 


r 


H 


A< 


496 


24.31 


38 


26.32 


70 


15.71 


Ml 


23.66 


454 


26.43 


M3 


28.16 


1072 


26.96 


967 


25.44 


1025 


27.90 


993 


31.42 


1736 


26.84 



1697 



838 
709 

1123 

1007 
2234 
1252 



3800 



1941 



2188 



1740 



26.976 31.00 



41.78 



36.81 



29.83 



17.56 



33.16 



i 

2 ■ 

o ® 

go 



o 

H 



14,463 

1.312 

3,716 

23.748 
17.150 

21.153 

U.818 
34,918 

47.609 

41,431 
64.230 



47,497 



76,407 



66,TU3 



71.849 



942,292 



■« o c 

3t 



8.37 

7.62 

2.96 

6.23 
6.J9 

11.48 

6.45 
7.04 

6.01 

7.53 
7.25 



14.92 



86,090 16.63 



7.68 



6.77 



8.09 



8.87 



\l 

' o 



34.29 

28.96 

18.84 

26.99 
26.47 

40.80 

23.92 
27.70 

21.53 

23.96 
27.03 



36.73 



31.38 


33.364 


1 
7.88 


28.07 


26,436 


7.53 


63.42 


27.587 


21.78 


28.80 


48,369 


5.99 


31.87 


95.365 


7.40 


28.99 


69.593 


6.09 

i 



25.12 
31.70 

40.78 

20.82 
23.43 
21.01 



46.18 



25.74 



38.59 



24.38 



28.63 



Absa. 



< 

'S 

u 
o 



154 

81 

96 

83 
168 

86 

198 
183 

322 

110 
196 



«3,480 



107 
96 

198 

384 
331 
593 



1,530 



435 



472 



1.420 



10,722 






^ 



0.24 

0.12 

0.15 

0.13 
0.26 

0.13 

0.31 
0.29 

0.60 

0.17 
0.30 



»R 



5.44 



0.17 
0.16 

0.31 

0.60 
0.52 
0.93 



2.39 



0.68 



0.74 



2.22 



16.76 






g^ 

li 

00 



Remabks. 



60,262 

10,933 

24.766 

182,675 
65,961 

162,715 

1U,574 
120,389 

95.218 

243.712 
214,100 



♦8,731 



196.289 
176,240 

88.990 

80.698 

183,394 

64.078 



36,021 



110,892 

76,626 
32,139 



56,256 



iCMfle Garden and Emigrant Depot, 14; 
1 First Precinct Station. 2. 

.Third Precinct Station, 1; Twenty-aeT- 
I enth Precinct Btation, 2. 

Foortb Precinct Station. 7. 

Flftli Precinct Station, 1. 

tCily Prlaon, 24; Reception Hoaplta], 129; 
Home of Indoatry, 3; Sixth Precinct 
Station. 2. 
Seventh Precinct Station. 2. 
Eighth Precinct Station. 1. 

t.St Vinceot'B Hospital, 117 ; Jefferson 
Market Prison. 4; Ninth Precinct Sta- 
tion, 2; Twenty-eighth Prec. Station, 4. 
I Essex Street Jail, 2; Tenth Precinct Sta- 
i tion. 1. 

I St. Francis' Hospital. 127; Strangers' Hos- 
( pital. 15; Eleventh Precinct Station. 3. 
i Leak and Watts' Asylom. 1 ; Sheltering 
Arms, 1; House of Mercy. 3; House of 
Qood Shepherd, 16 ; Deaf and XHimb 
Asylum, 6; Ward's Island. 826; Ran- 
dall's Island. 28 ; Bloomingdale Lunatic 
Asylum. 21; InHauts* Hospital, 270; 
House of Refuge. 4; New York Juvenile 
Asylum. 2; Shepherd's Fold. 4; R. I. 
Idiot Asylum. 8; St. Joseph's Home, 6; 
Reception Hospital. 2; Ctolored Orphan 
Asylum. 4; Soldiers' Retreat, 17; Con- 
vent of Sacred Heart, 1; Twelfth Pre- 
cinct Station. 1. 

Thirteenth Precinct Station. 1. 

l^ng-in Asylum. 2; Fourteenth Precinct 
Station. 4. 

Foundling Hospital. 719; Fifteenth Pre- 
cinct Station, 3. 

Samaritan Home. 2; Theological Semin- 
ary. 1 ; Sixteenth Prednct Station. 2. 

Seventeenth Precinct Station, 1. 

Home for Respectable Aged and Indigent 
Women, 2. 

B. C. Orphan Asylum, 12; Presbyterian 
Home. 4; Inebriate Asylum, 1; Hahne- 
mann's Hospital. 1 ; Home for Ruptured 
and Orippled, 7; City Lunatic Asylum. 
178; Almshouse, 124; Penitentiary, 5; 
Small-pox, 946; Charity Hospital. 681; 
Epileptic and Paralytic Hospital. 21 ; 
Colored Home Hospital. 140; Nursery 
and Child's Hospital. 126; St Luke's 
Hospital. 120; Hebrew Orphui Asylum. 
1; workhouse, 30; Woman's Hospital. 
8; Oerman Hospital. 94; Fever Hospi- 
tal. 40; Nineteenth Precinct Station, 2. 

Mount Sinai Hospitsl. 46; Institution for 
the Blind, 1; St. Vincent de Paul's. 1; 
St. Mary's Hospital. 2; House of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor. 6; Twentieth 
Precinct Station. 2; Twenty-ninth Pre- 
cinct Station, 1. 
( Bellevue Hospital, 1,103 ; Morgue. 84 ; 
I Home of the Friendless, 18; In ambn- 
r lance on way to Hospital, 2. 

Ladies' Union Aid Institution, 4; Roose- 
velt Hospital, 8; Home for Aged and 
Infirm. 1 ; New Tork Orphan Asylum, 1 : 
Twenty-second Precinct Station, 3. 



( Total in Institutions. 5,165, exclusive of 
( 34 found in Morgue. 



* n» irrcgolar tonga* on Maobatuui Idand, no<-th 
4. IM ATM, lJBOaerw,glTes to tlM Twelfth Ward! 
fh« Wurd woaM bo 6.487 to tbo sqaA-« mile. 



of One Hundrod %aA Fortj-flfth Street, remalni eompaimtlrely vnpopa- 
\ total of 8>{ eqiaar* mile*. The pro rata of popvlatloii apoa total aioa of 
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242 males and 219 females. Among those of 20 years old and over there 
were 212 males and 132 females. As we noticed in the report for 1870, this 
large differenoe in adalts is due to the fact that among the classes most 
exposed to the infection the females are afforded much better facilities for 
revaccination than the males — the latter being almost- invariably absent at 
work during the visits of the Sanitary Inspectors to their wives and children 
at home, and being, moreover, less willing to accept the boon when it can 
reach them. 

As regards age the deaths were thus distributed : 132 under 1 year of 
age, 199 under 2, 295 under 5, 411 under 15, 558 under 25, 714 under 35, 
766 under 45, 794 under 55, 801 under 60, 1 .between 60 and 65, 1 between 
65 and 70, 1 between 75 and 80, and 1 between 80 and 85. 

The prevalence of Small-pox in this city during the past year, although 
unexampled here, was inconsiderable in comparison with its ravages in many 
other places throughout the world. We may simply instance among the 
large foreign cities the Hague, London and Berlin. In the Hague,* whose 
people have always evinced a peculiar antipathy against vaccination, the mor- 
tality from Small-pox in the first quarter of 1871 was appalling, reaching the 
enormous annual rate of 48 in the thousand inhabitants, or nearly double that 
of London from all causes. Had the same rate prevailed in New York, it 
would have given us 7,500 deaths from Small-pox in the first quarier of the 
year. In Berlin there were 4,971 fatal cases during the year. The equivalent 
number in New York would have been 5,700. In London, 7,876 deaths from 
this cause were registered within the year, and in a single week, (that ending 
May 6th,) they amounted to 288. The same annual death-rate here would have 
yielded 2,300 deaths. Turning our observation to this side of the Atlantic, 
we find the moat conspicuous example in the city of Philadelphia which began 
in the latter part of September to be scourged terribly by the same epidemic. 
From that time until the close of the year there were reported 1800 fatal 
oases. In the week ending December 2nd there were recorded 233 deaths. 
The highest weekly number m New York was 34 in the week ending April 
Ist. The accompanying diagrams illustrate much more graphically than any 
verbal description the comparative course and extent of Small-pox in Berlin, 
I/)ndon, Philadelphia and New York throughout the past year, and exhibit 
the fact that this city suffered to a much less degree than either of the others. 

In the City of Havana, Cuba, Small-pox occasioned 1,126 deaths during 
the year 1871, out of a total of 9,174 from all causes. 

Meaales. — The deaths from Measles amounted to 409, against 2^98 in the 
previous year, and 526 in 1869. 384 were in children less than five years old, 
and 3, all women, in adults. 

Scarlatina. — The deaths from Scarlatina were not so numerous as usual — 
amounting to 791. The disease was most prevalent in the early portion of 
the year. The sexes were nearly equally divided, there having been cut off 
397 males and 394 females. 

* The deaUi-nte from BinaU-poz Alone daring. the whole year in Uie Hague and Botlerdam was II 
per tliooaand inliabitanta. 
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Diphtheria and Croup. — ^Diphtheria occasioned 238 deaths and Group 466 
— ^ahout the same number together as in the previous year. Diphtheria and 
Croup appear to be often confounded, either the former term or that of Diphtheri- 
tic Croup being employed quite commonly in place of the latter. During 1870 
there were reported 241 fatal cases of Diphtheria in children lyider five years 
of age, against 381 of Membranous Croup, and in 1871 the number stood as 
183 to 425. It is almost indisputable that except in seasons of undoubted and 
well recognized epidemics the general experience of the profession should 
exhibit a much smaller proportion of genuine Diphtoeria, even if its relative 
fatality be greater than that of Croup. The numerous class of unscrupulous 
charlatans who unfortunately are permitted to carry on what in their case 
may be more aptly termed a trade than a profession — a trade in human health 
and life, are in the habit of designating as Diphtheria the simple Tonsillitis with 
white or grayish patches ; and thus they impose upon their credulous patients 
the idea of their having treated, and generally with success, a very formidable 
affection. 

Whooping Cough. — Whooping Cough displayed a very unusual activity 
during the year, having carried off 465 victims. This is the greatest number 
of lives which it has destroyed in this city in any year of the present century, 
the next largest having been 377 in 1855. Of the 465 deaths 196 were in 
males and 269 in females. The great preponderance of females over males 
was noticed by us in a former report as being uniformly characteristic of this 
affection* — at least in its fatal cases — and it has never been, so, far as we are 
aware, satisfactorily explained. The principal complications of the disease, 
returned upon certificates of death were as follows: Pneumonia in 87 instances, 
Bronchitis in 55^ Convulsions in 39, Tuberculosis in 13, Diarrhoea in 16, Men- 
ingitis and Marasmus in 8 respectively ; Congestion of the Brain, Hydroceph- 
alus, Broncho-Pneumonia and Dentition, each in 7. These constituted consid- 
erably over half the cases ; 198 were returned without any complicating cause 
being specified. The disease did not assume a specially epidemic character 
until the beginning of August, after which it continued with much severity 
till the close of the year. 

Typhus and Typhoid Fevers. — ^The former of these diseases was credited 
with only 65 deaths, against 96 in the preceding year. The fatality of Typhus 
has been steadily diminishing since 1864, when 764 persons were carried off 
by it. It is satisfactory, also, to note a very great decline in that of Typhoid 
Fever during the past year, it having produced but 239 deaths, against 422 
in 1870. 

Remittent y Intermittent and Typho-malarial Fevers. — 165 deaths were re- 
ferred to Remittent Fever, 110 to Intermittent, and 12 to Typho-malarial. 
These fevers were extraordinarily fatal. Although in many instances they 

*Ot 9,006 deaths b; Whooping Cough exhibited by the IT. S. Cengae of 1870 there were 3,987 male* 
and S,Oil femalee. 
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were clearly derived from terrestrial emanations, there have been other cases 
in residents of populous and salubrious neighborhoods, persons who have, appar- 
ently, never been exposed to what have been regarded as the essential causes 
of these diseases. New York City is undoubtedly participating in the subtile 
miasmatic influence which recently has invaded and overspread large terri- 
tories, hitherto exempt, in the North-Eastem States. In the past year the term 
Typho-malarial, which originated we believe during the War of the Rebel- 
lion, was revived. The first cases were classed with Typhoid Fever, but 
after a time we deemed it proper to give the disease a distinct position in oar 
classification. When used, as it sometimes is, to signify the asthenic form of 
Remittent or Intermittent, it would be more to the purpose, we think, for ph}'- 
sicians to substitute those terms. A few of such cases, however, have we are 
informed been examples of. continued fever, dependent, it would seem, on 
marsh-miasm, non-contagious, and devoid of the lesions characteristic of 
Typhoid. In other instances there has bees a suspected but undemonstrated 
co-existence of the two specific poisons. The designation '^ typho-malarial ^ 
would appear a very appropriate and significant one for the two last varieties. 
The accompanying tables show the exact localities where deaths from Remit- 
tent, Intermittent and Typho-malarial fevers occurred. Of 154 deaths from 
Remittent Fever throughout the city, outside of hospitals, 59 took place in 
the region from 40th Street to Harlem river, and 55 deaths from Intermittent 
and 10 from Typho-malarial occurred in the same territory ; a large propor- 
tion of deaths for that section of the city, considering its population. 

The following were the principal immediate or complicating causes of 
death distinguished upon certificates of Remittent Fever : 45 cases were certi- 
fied simply as Remittent or Bilious Fever, 10 as Typhoid Remittent, 8 a^ 
Congestive Remittent, 9 with Congestion of the Brain, 8 with Meningitis, & 
with Hydrocephalus, 3 with Convulsions, 7 with Bronchitis, 6 with Pneu- 
monia, 18 with Gastritis, 4 with Enteritis, 3 with Diarrhoea, 3 with Disease of 
Liver, and 5 with Nephritis. Of Intermittent Fever there were returned 24 
eases simply as Intermittent, 2 with Apoplexy, 2 with Convulsions, 13 will) 
Congestion of the Brain, 6 with Meningitis, 2 with Congestion of Lungs^ 3 
with Bronchitis, 9 with Pneumonia, 4 with Gastritis, 8 with Diarrhoea, and 4 
with Dropsy. 
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TABLE No. XVn. 
TABLE SHOWIKO THE liOOAUTIES OF DEATHS FROM 



Andabon Pirk, 167th Street, 
bet 9th ftnd lOih Areniies 

147th Bt, bel. «th ft 7th Ati. 

ia9ih Street, neer 8th AT«inie 

EMt ia7th Street 

8d ATe.. bet IMth ft 127th Ste. 

EMt ll»th Street. 

Eiwt 119th 8tE«et 

EMt lUth Street 

lllih St, bet 9th ft 10th Atb. 

UOth St, bet 9th ft 10th Atb. 

lOOih St, near 8fh ATeinie. . . 

8d Ato., bet. 106th ft loeth Sto. 

99th Street bet 8th ft 9th Atb. 

97th Street bet Botile¥»rd 
•nd 11th Avenue 

90th Street and 9th ATenne. . 

3d Atb.. bet 9ad and 94th Sta. 

East 99d Street 

8d Ave., bet 87th ft 88th Sts. 

83d Street near Boulevard . . 
3d Ave., bet 80th ft 81at Sli. 
3d Ave., bet 77th ft 78ch Sta. 
77«h Stnet But of Bonfevard 
Eairt 76th Stzwt bet ad and 

Lexington Avenuea 

K. E. comer of Broadway and 

76th Street 

East 76th Street near 3d Ave. 
70lh Street near 11th Avenne 
Boulevard. bet68th ft 09th Ha. 

East 66th Street 

63d Street near ICadiaon Ave. 

weal own isireet 

East 68th Street 

ad Ave., bet 67th ft 68th Sti. 
8d Ave., bet 66th ft 60th Sta 
3d Ave., bet 64th ft 66th Sta. 
9d Ave., bet 64th ft 6ftth Sta. 

EMt 63d Street 

7th Ave., bet 61at ft 6ad Sta. 
8d Ave., bet 61at ft 63d Bta. 

Weet61at Street 

Weet48thStoeet 

lat Ave., bet 47th ft 48th Sta. 
8th Ave., bet 40th ft 47th Sta. 
11th Ave., bet 44th ft 46th Sta. 
3d Ave., bet 44th ft 46th Sta. 

Eaat 43d Street 

Weat 43d Street 

Weat 43d Street 

Weat41at Street 

10th Ave., bet 4Ut ft 43dSta. 
11th Ave., bet 41at ft 43d Sta. 
Leztngton Ave., bet 40th and 

41atStreeta 

Weat 40th Street 

Weat 87th Street 

Sfadlaon Ave., bet 80th and 

37th Streeta 

7th Ave., bet 86th ft 37th Sti! 
9th Ave., bet 3eth ft 37th Hta. 

Weat 86th Street 

Weat 36th Street 

3d Ave., bet 34th ft 36th Sta. 
On board of Canal Boat foot 

of East 33d Street 

Weet 31flt Street 

EMt 31ai Street 



H 



HonaM in 
which 

Deatha oc- 
curred. 



No Number. 
** 

** 

180 
No Number. 
445 
336 
346 

No Number. 

it 

«i 
<< 

No Numbers 

No Number. 
«i 

1660 
No Number. 

1661 

84 

No Number. 

1413 

1369 
No Number. 



' 130 

No Number. 
<• 

119 
No Number. 

611 

408 

960 

917 

898 
1033 

161 

769 

850 

336 

646 

866 

767 

698 

833 

146 

470 
358, 651 
343, 446 

660 
640, 646 

440 
308 

330 
486 
481 
49, 363, 433 
411 
637 



444. 456 
836 



Btreet 



' • • ■ • • ' 



Weat 30th Street 

EMt 39th Street 

On board of Canal Boat, -foot 

of Weet 38th Street 

Weet 28th Street 

10th Avenue, between 37th 

and 38th Streets 

Weat 37th Street 

0th Ave., bet 36th ft 26th 8U. 

EMt 34th Street 

Weat 34th Street 

Weat 33d Street 

3d Avenue, bet 22d ft 23d Sta. 

EMt 20th Street 

EMt 19th Street 

Weet 19th Street 

EMt 18th Street 

Weat 16th Street 

East 16th Street 

EMt 14th Street 

EMt 12th Street 

East nth Street 

Horatio Street 

East 10th Street 

Jane Street 

CharlM Street 

7th Avenue 

Oreenwioh Avenue 

itn otreet. ...... . 

5thStreet 

East 4th Street 

Jonea Street 

3d Street 

Clarkaon Street .... 

Sullivan Street 

1st Street 

Bleecker Street 

Weat Houston Street. . . , 

Eaat Houston Street 

WlUettStTMt 

Stanton Street 

Mott Street 

Hulberry Street 

g^ringStreet 
udaon Street 

Broome Street « . 

FlttStreet " 

Orand Street 

Heater Street 

Monroe Street 

Soanunel Street 

Elm Street , 

Henry Street 

Liright Street 

Sulfolk Street 

Orchard Street 

Norfol k Street 

Attorney Street ... 

Forayth Street 

Eldridge Street 

Eaaex Street 

Chryatto Street 

Catharine Streei 

Baxter Street 

Cherry Street 

William Street 

Ohatham Street 

InHoapitala 



II 



2^ 



HonaM in 
which 

Deatha oc- 
curred. 



2 

■ • 

•i 



Total. 



163 
233 



504 

3U4 
20J, 222, 241 
263 
329 
342 
342 
284 
226 
109, 412, 421 

129 

36, 230, 415 

447 

326 

441 

510. 639 

347, 426 

80 

421 

92 

117 

15 

30 

185 

636 

12Q 

29 

23 

46 ^ 
218 
61 
151 
161 
66 
116 
42. 212 
206 
208, 214 K 
69, 249 
648. 262 
338 
7. 36 
48, 621 
7 

306 
36)i, 68 
208 
180 
32 
121 
168 
116. 3 
124 
67 
«3>i 
38 
74, 17 
22 
58 
123 
238 
116 



165 



38 
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TABLE No. XTm. 

SHOWING THE LOOAIJTIES OF DEATHS FROM 
IKTERMITTEirT FEVER. 



street 



"Inwood/' 190th Street 

166th Street, between 10th and 

11th Avennee 

144th Street, near 8th Arenae. 
I4ad Street, near 8th Avenue. . 
laSd Street, between 6th and 

6th Avennee 

West 128th Street 

127th Street, near 4th ATenne. 
126th Stieet, near 12th Avenue 

126th Street 

East 124th Street 

East 12Sd Street 

Ist Avenue, between 119th and 

120th Streets 

118th Street, near 6th Avenue. 

East 117th Street 

114th Street, near 9th Avenue. 

East 112th Street 

llOlh Street, between 9th and 

10th Avenues 

East 109th Street 

East 106th Street 

Sd Avenue, near 104th Street. . 
103d Street, between 9th and 

lOtb Avenues 

100th Street, between 9th and 

lOih Avenues 

99th Street, between 8th and 

9th Avenues 

96th Street, near 6th Avenue. . 
90th Street, between 4th and 

6th Avenues 

87th Street, near Boulevard . . . 

West 84th Street 

84th Street, near 11th Avenue . 

East 84th Street 

88d Street, near 10th Avenue . . 
8ad Street, near 9th Avenue . . . 
81st Street, near 8th Avenue.. . 
81st Street, between 9fli and 

10th Avenues 

80th Street, between 9th and 

10th Avenues 

N. W. comer of 76th Street and 

8tb Avenue 

71st Street, between 1st and 

2d Avenues 

71st Street, between 8th and 9th 

Avenues.. 

3d Avenue, between 70th and 

7l8t Streets 

10th Avenue, near 69th Street. 
10th Avenue, between 66th and 

66th Streets 

8th Avenue, near 64th Street. . 
62d Street, near Madison Ave. 
60th Street, between 10th and 

11th Avenues 



»o 



Houses in 
which 

Deaths oc- 
curred. ' 



No Number. 



No Numbers 

No Number. 

43 

No Number, 
i< 

•« 

»* 

236 

No Number. 
No Numbers 

137 
No Number. 

248 

No Number 

202 

212 
No Number. 



I 



No Numbers 
No Number. 



84 

No Number, 
ti 

<< 

(• 



1218 
No Number. 



*« 



Street. 



S. W. comer of 1st Avenue and 

69th Street 

Id Avenue, between 68d and 

64thStreets 

West 64th Street 

West62d Street 

East 60th Street 

East 47th Street 

West 46th Street 

West 4Sd Street 

9th Avenue, between 41st and 

42d Streets 

West 36th Street 

11th Avenue, between S6th and 

86th Streets 

West 32d Street 

West 30th Street 

West28kh Street 

West a6th Street 

East 26tfa Street 

1st Avenue, between 23d and 

24th Streets 

East 16th Street 

West 12th Street 

East 10th Street 

Charles Street 

West 10th Street 

7th Street 

Christopher Street 

Orove Street 

East Washington Place 

6thStreet 

Avenue D 

2d Avenue 

West Houston Street 

King Street 

Ridge Street 

Cannon Street 

Sheriif Street 

Mott Street 

Elm Street 

Heroer Street 

Greene Street 

Sullivan Street 

Laurens Street 

Grand Street ....' 

Vestry Street 

Greenwich Street 

Eldrldge Street 

Forsyth Street 

Baxter Street 

Allen Street ... 

OUver Street 

Roosevelt Street 

Pearl Street 

Madison Street 

In Hospi&ls 

Total 



Houses in 
whicfa 

Deaths oo- 
enrred. 



1 No Number. 



1008 
649 
143 
422 
836 
618 
849 

667 
438 

420 
146, 443. 457 
602 
611 
329 
306, 817 

407 
396 
349 
398 

62 
197 
261 
146 

84 

29 
412, 625 
108 

40 
248 

99 

87 

87 

60 
181 
33,194 
101 

96 

83 

79 

40 

39 
478 

96 

74 

70 
1 

67 

98 
496 



8 



110 
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TABLB No. XIX. 
TABLE SHOWING LOCALITY OF DEATHS FROM TTPHO-MALARIAL FEVER. 



STREET. 


NO. or 

CASBS. 


HOUSES IN WHICH 
DIATHS OOODHILKD. 


97th Street, bet. Boulevard and Eleventh Ave 

West 84th Street 


A 


No Number 

84 

No Number 

No Number 

119 

No Number 

917 

850 

960 

546 

220 


75th Street, near Third Ave 


75th Street, bet. Third and Lexineton Aww 


I^MtAAth KtTAAt 


68d Street, near Madison Ave 


Third Avenue, bet. 55th and 56th StB 


•* «* »* 5l8t and 52d Sts 


Second " " 50th and 5l8t Sts. 

West 49th Street 


Madison Avenue, bet. 86th and 87th Sts 


In Hospital 


Total 


12 







Relapsing Fever. — Only 80 cases of Relapsing Fever were reported dur- 
ing the year to the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, and the deaths were but 
6. It may be said, therefore, to have been virtually extinguished. 

Yellow Fever. — There were registered two deaths from Yellow Fever, one 
having occurred at Bellevue Hospital, and the other at the Fever Hospital, 
Blackwell's Island. In neither was the diagnosis unequivocal, but it was con- 
firmed by autopsy which revealed in each case black blood in the stomach, 
acute &tty degeneration of the liver, and acute desquamative nephritis. The 
man who died at Bellevue Hospital had passed Quarantine on the Steamer 
"Cleopatra " without detection, although sick then, being on deck ; but on arriv- 
ing at the city he was sent to the hospital where his disease was pronounced 
to be Yellow Fever. On the return of the vessel to this port it was ascer- 
tained that other cases had occurred on board, and that this man had been ill 
several days before her arrival but was mustered on deck in order to evade 
quarantine. Instances of this sort doubtless occur every year. 

Puerperal Fever. — ^Puerperal Fever was particularly fatal in 1871. It 
carried off 80 women, against 63 m 1870, and 55 in 1869 and 1868 respec- 
tively. Its deaths were most numerous in the first quarter of the year, and at 
the same time Erysipelas was also very prevalent. The idea that some mys- 
terious relation exists between these two affections would seem to be strength- 
ened by the fact that an almost uniform proportion of mortality was main- 
tained between them during the year, as the following statement illustrates : 



Deftthi from 


winter 
Quarter. 


Spring 
Quarter. 


Quarter. 


Autumn 
Quarter. 


Puerperal Ferer 

BryslpelM 


80 

64 


00 
SO 


12 
18 


18 
38 
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Diarrhadl Dueases, — 3,653 deaths were due to iHarrhoBal Diseases. For 
reasons upon which we dwelt at some len^h in the report for 1870, we have 
discarded the term Cholera Infantum from our vocahulary of these affections. 
We may be allowed to reiterate those reasons in a few words. l*he late dis- 
tinguished Prof. Sami Henry Dickson, of Philadelphia in a recent article upon 
registration and nomenclature took occasion to critidse the term Cholera 
Infantum as a trivial and unmeaning one on account of its not specifically 
designating any separate disease, and even if it did as being mostly impossible 
of diagnosis. A view which we had long entertained yiZA thus endorsed by 
high authority. Our experience here has only confirmed it in daily teaching 
us that the certificates in such cases are entirely useless for any separate sta- 
tistical expression. The numerous terms '' Summer Complaint," Cholera 
Infantum, Diarrhoea, Enteritis, Entero-Colitis, Gastro-Enteritis, Intes- 
tinal Catarrh, Gastro-Intestinal Catarrh, and Muco-Enteiitis, come to us 
employed indiscriminately by different physicians. According to our returns 
Cholera Infantum is a disease of all seasons— of duration firom a few hours to 
many months — and of occurrence in children up to ten years of age, as appears 
by a table in the Beport of the Metropolitan Board of Health for 1869. 
Could the employment of this expression be restricted universally to that 
sudden and violent form of infantile diarrhoBa which corresponds to Cholera 
Morbus in older persons, it would be useful in presenting some more definite 
idea of the character of the disease; but unfortunately, as now used, its vague- 
ness deprives it of significance. We have, therefore, incorporated all deaths 
from Cholera Infantum among those simply certified as resulting fix)m 
Diarrhoea. 

The deaths from DiarrhoBal Diseases were less by 303 than in 1870. As 
we have remarked they exhibited in the Spring months an earlier tendency to 
a large fatality than in the previous year — but their course was subsequently 
modified by the salubrity of the warm season. Of the whole number of 
deaths 1896 were in males and 1757 in females. 68 per cent were under 
one year old, 86 per cent, under two years, and 89 per cent, under five years ; 
the proportion of these deaths in young children being larger than in 1870. 



ENTHETIC DISEASES. 

Hydrophohiu. — The fatal cases of Hydrophobia amounted to 7 — an un- 
usually large number. They were all in males aged respectively 8, 14, 19, 
31, 38, 40 and 41 years, and occurred as follows: 1 in January, 1 in May, 
2 in July, 1 in September and 2 in November. The person who died in Jan- 
uary had been bitten in the previous November, and expired eleven days 
after the first symptoms of the disease. The person who died in May had 
been bitten in the previous April and expired two weeks after the first symp- 
toms. One person who died in July had been bitten in the previous April 
and the other in the previous May. They both expired a few days after the 
first symptoms. The person who died in September had been bitten in the 
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previons March and expired one day after the first symptoms. One person 
who died in November had been bitten in the previoas October and the other 
was reported to have been bitten eight years before. The former expired two 
weeks and the latter a few days after the first symptoms. According to the 
above account the longest period of incubation i^as eight years. The informa- 
tion, however, obtained in this instance was far from reliable. In the remain- 
ing cases the victims had been bitten respectively: 6 months, 3 months, 2 
months, 6 weeks, 2 weeks and 1 week previous to any appearance of the 
disease. Of the six authentic cases one had been bitten in March, two in 
April,' one in May, one in October, and one in November. A simDar history as 
regards the comparative rarity during the ** dog days" of canine hydrophobia 
charact'Crized the cases reported in 1870, and is the best argument to prove 
the absurdity of any ordinance prohibiting only in the Summer months the run- 
ning at large of dogs unmuzzled. It is noticeable that in one of the cases men- 
tioned the disease was attributed to the circumstance of a pet dog's having 
merely licked his master's face ; the animal shortly afterwards manifested un- 
doubted signs of rabies and was killed. 

It may be interesting in alluding to the means for protecting the public 
against the propagation of this dreadful affection to mention an old tradition 
according to which the excision of a worm, said to exist beneath the puppy's 
tongue, proves an infallible preventive against the communication, or as some 
believe, against even the contraction of the disease. This has been called by 
the Germans *' ToUwurm," that is to say, " the worm of madness." So popu- 
lar was this superstition at one time that in 1753 there existed in Prussia an 
ordinance requiring all owners of dogs to submit them to this mutilation at 
the hands of an experienced operator. This ordinance was rendered more 
specific by a royal decree of Feb. 20th, 1767, establishing an authorized 
corps of operators who were obliged to visit semi-annually every house contain- 
ing a dog, to operate upon each animal, and to furnish the master thereof 
with a certificate to that effect. The edict prescribed, likewise, that every 
dog should be so treated before it became six months old, and condemned 
persons violating the law to pay a fine of fifty Prussian Crowns, or, in default 
thereof, to suffer an imprisonment of one month. In 1786 a similar law pre- 
vailed in Hanover. 

This so-called warm was explained by some to be a vein whose absence in 
a dog attacked with Hydrophobia induces immediate engorgement of the 
throat and asphyxia. Others regarded it as the tendon of the genio-giossus 
muscle. It was considered, however, by the best authorities to be the d^ct 
of the sub-maxillary gland. As to the advantages of the operation there 
existed even among distinguished physicians considerable uncertainty of 
opinion. Fothergill, among others, in a celebrated treatise upon Hydropho- 
bia, remarked that nothing was definitely settled relative to the utility 
of the operation, but that it was to be presumed thai the whitish vermiform 
substance thus removed is nothmg but the canal which forms part of the 
salivary apparatus, whose destruction might possibly exercise some influence 
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upon the seoretion in diminishing to a certain extent the liquid b^ which the 
yiros is transmitted. The whole theory, however, was substantially demol- 
ished in 1786 in the very country where it was most in yog;ue. In that year 
a rabid dog near the village of Tri^litz, Prussia, bit a shepherd's dog which 
was shortly afterwards seiaed with rabies and in turn communicated it to 
several cows. Both of these dogs were proven by authentic certificates to 
have previously undergone the prescribed operation. The sanitary physicians 
of the district assembled to investigate the subject, and numerous instances 
were brought to their notice of Hydrophobia having been imparted to both 
animals and men by dogs whose " Tollwurm " had been extirpated in the 
most approved manner. Those facts led to the enactment of a new ordinance 
suppressing the corps of operators created by the edict of 1 767. Subsequently, 
in the same year (1786) the authorities of the province of Detmold convoked 
a similar commission of investigation, the result of whose inquiries confirmed 
fully the conclusions derived from the facts previously mentioned. 

SyphUii, — 142 deaths resulted from syphilis — 71 of each sex ; 120 were 
cases of congenital disease. This affection was unusually fatal, having caused 
106 deaths in 1870 and but 77 in 1869. 
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TABLE No. XXI. 



OCCUPATIONS OF INEBRIATES. 



ActOTB 

Agents 

ArHats 

Bakers 

Barbers 

Bartenders 

Bill Posters 

Blacksmiths 

Boatmen 

Boiler Makers 

Brewers 

Bricklayers 

Brokers 

Butchers 

Carmen 

Carpenters 

Carriage Makers — 

Carriers 

Carvers 

Chimney Sweepers. . 

Clerks 

Conductors 

Confectioners 

Cooks, Female 

" Male 

Deputy Sheriff 

Domestics, Females 

Dress Makers 

Drivers 

Druggists 

Expressmen 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Flower Makers 

Foremen 

Fruit Dealers 

Gardeners 

Qilders 

Grocers 

Hairdressers 

Inn Keepers 

Janitors 

Jewellers 

Junk Dealers 

Laborers 

Laundresses 



1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
7 
1 
6 
6 
1 
1 
8 
2 
7 
9 

18 
2 
1 
1 
1 

19 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 

18 
1 
9 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 

70 
4 



Lawyers 3 

Liquor Dealers g 

Longshoremen 2 

Machinists g 

Manufacturers of Piano Fortes 1 

Marble Cutters 1 

Mechanics , 2 

Merchants 5 

Milliners 1 

Miners 1 

Musicians 1 

Operators 1 

Oystermen ^ i 

Painters 7 

Paper Stainers l 

Pedlers g 

Physicians 3 

Plasterers 2 

Plumbers 2 

Porters 2 

Printers 3 

Prostitutes 2 

Bestaurants 3 

Roofers 1 

Sail Makers 2 

Seamstresses 5 

Segar Makers 2 

Shoe Makers 7 

Silversmiths 1 

Singers 2 

Speculators 1 

Stablemen 2 

Stewards j 

Stone Cutters 1 

Tailors $ 

Time Keepers 1 

Travelers 1 

Undertakers .... i 

Vagrants s 

Waiters 2 

Watch Makers 1 

Watchmen 1 

Weavers 1 

Weighers 2 

Whitewashera l 

Not Statkd 225 



Total. 



566 
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DIETIC DISEASES. 

Alcoholisin. — Alcoholism proper, as a direct cause, was credited with 22u 
deaths, of which delirium tremens occasioned 101. An accurate record, how- 
ever, was kept throughout the year of all cases where intemperance was cer- 
tified to have been instrumental in producing death, and the accompanying 
tables are presented as the result of this inquiry ] 556 such cases were 
noted, 300 being males and 256 females — about 11 each week. The associ- 
ate diseases, usually those directly traceable to the excessive use of intoxica- 
ting Dquors, and concerned most prominently in the fatal result, are here 
tabulated, and form a very interesting study. 95 deaths were ascribed sim- 
ply to intemperance, and were, almost without exception, Coroners' cases where 
no post mortem examination was made, the deceased persons having been the 
most confirmed inebriates, constantly saturated, so to speak, with alcohol. 
The rest whose deaths were ascribed directly to alcoholism were also as a 
rule Coroners' cases dying of delirium tremens or intemperance, where autopsy 
revealed such a variety of complicating disorders as to leave no alternative 
save to attribute the death as above. Affections of the kidney (Bright's dis- 
ease and uraemia) were the most prominent complicating causes in 122 cases. 
Diseases of the braui in 72 (of which Congestion of the Brain existed in 31, 
Apoplexy in 16 and Meningitis in 12.) Local respiratory affections m 63 (of 
which Pneumonia existed in 48). Phthisis Pulmonalis in 30. Diseases of the 
liver in 38, (of which Cirrhosis existed in 24.) Diseases of the heart m 21, 
Gastritis in 19 and Diarrhcea in 16. 17 accidents and 6 suicides were the re- 
sult of intoxication. It is certain that very many more such instances eluded 
our notice from reluctance upon the part of the Coroners to particularize 
the fact. One death from intemperance was certified as being dependent like- 
wise upon the inordmate use of tobacco, and in another old age was mentioned 
as a complicating cause, the victim (f) being 75 years old! The last instance 
might be adduced as a fulfillment of the old adage, that '^ the exception proves 
the rule." But 7 of these inebriates passed beyond the age of 70, but 18 be- 
yond 65, and 45 beyond 60 years. The largest proportion of deaths (102) 
took place between 35 and 40 ; ten fell victims between 15 and 20 years of 
age, and 48 before they had arrived at 25. In 225 instances, no occupation 
was stated upon the certificate, most of these being females. 70 of those 
given were laborers, 19 clerks, 18 carmen or drivers, 13 carpenters, 8 ped- 
dlers, 8 machinists, 8 liquor dealers, 7 bar-tenders, 7 butchers, 7 painters, 7 
shoemakers, 6 blacksmiths, 6 boatman, 5 merchants, 5 grocers, besides innum- 
erable other occupations. 315 were Irish, 125 American, 61 Germans and 20 
English. 

Scurvy. — 16 deaths were caused by scurvy. This disease prevailed ex- 
tensively at the Lunatic Asylum, Blackwell's Island, being due, as far as we 
could learn, principally to an insufliciency of antiscorbutic food and a lack of 
attendance, there being in charge of over 1,400 patients but 4 physicians, 

36 



d 
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who with the utmost vigilance were unable to combat successfully the predis- 
position to the disease manifested by so many of their insane patients.* 



CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES. 

Diathetic AffectioM — Cancer, — This disease produced 335 deaths — 93 
males and 242 females ] 75 were of native and 260 of foreign birth, a very 
large difference in favor of the comparative exemption from this dreadful 
malady of the native element. Of the total foreign mortality in this city 2.7 
per cent, was due to cancer ; and of the total native mortality 31 per cent, was 
due to the same cause. The United States census of 1870, which gives the 
statistics of half a million deaths throughout the union, exhibits a proportion 
of 2.4 per cent, foreign deaths and 1.1 per cent, native deaths from cancer, 
upon their respective mortality from all causes. In this city during the past 
year cancer destroyed 14 lives out of every 100,000 native inhabitants, and 
^2 out of every 100,000 foreign inhabitants. Cancer of the breast occasioned 
35 deaths, of which 9 were natives and 26 foreign; cancer of the uteris, 97 
— 28 natives anfl 69 foreign ; cancer of the ovary, 5 — 1 native, and 4 foreign ; 
cancer of stomach, 66 — 35 males and 31 females— 5 native and 61 foreign; 
cancer of liver 55^20 males and 35 females, 8 native and 47 foreign. Can- 
cer of rectum 13 — 4 males and 9 females — 3 native and 10 foreign. 

Gout and Rheumatism. — 4 deaths were due to gout and 103 flo rheuma- 
tism ] all of the former were males ; and of the latter 51 were males and 52 
females. The number of deaths directly referred to this disease was large, 
there having been but 67 in the previous year and 5^ in 1868. 



TUBERCULAR DISEASES. 

755 deaths were ascribed to hydrocephalus and tubercular meningitis and 
757 to marasmus, tabes mesenterica and ^scrofula. The vast majority of 
these were naturally young children, and their number was altogether less by 
some 200 than in the previous year. 

Phthisis PtdTTKmalis, — 4,186 persons fell victims to phthisis pulraonalis, 
of whom 2,233 were males and 1,953 females; 1,461 natives and 2,725 for- 
eigners. The mortality from this affection was equivalent to 15 J per cent. 
of the total from all causes. In 1870 it was 14.8, in 1869 13.3, in 1868 
13.7, in 1867 14.4, and in 1866 12.2. The percentage of deaths upon total 
mortality, exclusive of hospitals, yaried greatly in the dififerent wards. In 
the 13th and 20th Wards it was only 11.2, in the 12th 12.8, in the 2d 13.1, 

* A.n abundanco and variety of tlie vory best food is now recognized as an esaential element in tbe 
treatment of the ineane. 
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in the 19th 13.8, in the 10th 13.9, in the 11th and 17th 14.1, in the 18th 14.8, 
in the 22d 15, in the 6th 15.1, in the 16th 15.3, in the 9th 15.8, in the 4th 16, 
in the Ist and 14th 16.6, in the 8th 18.4, in the 5th 18.7, in the 7th 18.9, in 
the 15th 19.1, and in the 3d 19.4. 

There were 52 more deaths from Phthisis among children less than 5 
years old than in 1870, and 55 more than in 1869. The general course of the 
disease, as regards age, was otherwise quite similar to its course in other 
years — ^its mortality increasing in each successive quinquennial period from 
five years of age, attaining its maximum between 25 and 30, and thence 
gradually diminishing up to advanced age. 

The months in order of fatality were as follows : In February the deaths 
from consumption averaged 13.3 daily ; in March 13.1 ; in January 12.8 j in 
April 12.3 ; in December 11.5 ; in May, July and October respectively 11.1 ; 
in September 10.8; in August 10.4; in November 10.3 ; in June 9.7. The 
first four months of the year were therefore the most fatal, producing 37 per 
cent, of all the deaths. The greatest weekly mortality was 101 in the week 
ending March 4th, and the lowest 50 in the week ending August 26th. The 
greatest daily mortality was 22, on October 27th, and Ihe lowest, 3 on 
August 2l8t^ 

With respect to nationality, we have to notice the same peculiarities to 
which we directed attention the previous year, viz : the excessive death-rate 
among the Irish, as compared with the Germans.^ The preponderance of 
females over males in the former, and the very great excess of males over 
females in the latter. 125 of the deaths were among colored persons, being 
27 per cent, of their total mortality from all causes, while among the whites 
the percentage was only 15.3. The death-rate from consumption In the whole 
native born population was 2.8 in each thousand ; in the foreign-bom popu- 
lation it was 6.5, while in the population of African descent it rose as high 
as 9.6. 

The principal occupations of those who died from Phthisis Pulmonalis 
were as follows : Laborers 362 ; domestics 271, (including 20 cooks) ; clerks 
179; sewing-women 116; machinists, engineers and metal workers 108; 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, etc., 98 ; coachmen, carmen, etc., 94. Merchants 
92 ; shoemakers 64 : bar-tenders and saloon-keepers 61 ; tailors 54 ; masons, 
stone-cutters, etc., 50 ; house painters 42 ; printers 40 ; seamen and water- 
men 37. These various occupations of the victims of consumption appear in 
about the same order year after 3'ear, with almost unvarying regularity ; and 
while this circumstance, doubtless, depends in a great measure upon the 
relative number of individuals engaged in the different pursuits, the direct 
bearing of occupation upon this disease cannot be denied. ( ^^^ P^g^ 260. ) 

* Irish population, 201,999— deattis by phthisiB 1,663. Oerman population, ISl, 216— deaths by 
phthlria 718. Total Irish mortality. 6,107. Percentage of deaths by pbthisis on total mortality, 32.6. 
Total Oerman mortality, 2,671. Perc€nta^e of deaths by phthisis on total mortality, 27.9. According 
to the latit census throughout the whole United States, the percentage of deaths by consumption, npon 
total moitality for one year, was among the Irish 27.H, and among the Gormana 22.2. 
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TABLE No. XXn.— Con^intied. 
ABSTRACT OF MORTAUTT FROM PHTHISIS PUIiMONAUS. 



OCOUPATIOir. 



Actors 

Authors, Litenry men and TranslBton 

Artists (including Sculptot-s. i'Luto- 
graphers. &c.) 

Agents 

Brokers 

Bakers 

Barbers 

Bookbinders 

Butchers 

Bartenders (and Saloonkeepers) 

Builders and Contractors 

Billposters 

Brewers 

deraymen 

Clerks (including Bookkeepers, Sales- 
men, kc.) . ... 

Oarmen (including Coachmen. Driv- 
ers, ko.) 

Conductors and Bailroad men 

Carpenters (Cabinet and Pianomakers) 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Carvers (Wood) 

Curriers 

Cooks 

Domestics ot other kinds '.... 

Dreasmakors and Seamstresses 

Druggists 

Dentists 

Dyers 

Drovers 

Farmers and Gardeners 

Firemen 

Qrooers 

Oasfltters 

Olasscutters 

Hatters 

Jewelers 



Numberi 



OOCUPATIOM. 



:) 



10 

12 

6 

23 

14 

17 

212 

61 

12 

2 

7 

2 

179 

94 

11 

98 

6 

20 

5 

3 

20 

251 

116 

5 

3 

3 

2 

16 

10 

17 

6 

4 

6 

23 



Janitors 

Laborers 

Laundresses 

Lawyera 

Lithographers, Engravom and Electro- 

typers 

Machinists, Bngmeera, Black and Tin- 

smittis, Ac • 

Masons (Stonecutters, ko.) 

Merchants and Manufacturers 

Musicians 

Milkmen 

Marble Poliahers 

Physicians 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Pedlers 

Policemen and Watchmen 

Printers 

Porters 

Plasterers 

Students 

Seamen and Watermen 

Segarmakers 

Shoemakers 

Sisters of Charity 

Stablemen 

Tailors 

•'^««»'«»{^«::::::::::;::::::: 

Turners 

Telegraph Operators 

Undertakers 

Upholsterers 

Other occupations 

Children, and no occupations given . . . 

Total 



Number 



3 

363 

19 

10 

13 

lOR 

60 

92 

9 

4 

5 

8 

42 

16 

20 

16 

40 

3 

5 

3 

37 

29 

64 

5 

4 

54 

4 

10 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1743 

298 



4186 



^ 



PUBLIO IMSTITV TIOKB. 



VI. 

•< 

IX. 

XL 

XU. 
«i 

• i 
(I 
(• 
«« 
■ ( 
«f 
*t 
$t 



XVIIL 
XIX. 



Centre St. (Reception Hospital) . . 

City Pzlaon 

St Vincent's Hospital 

Twenty-eighth Precinct Police 
Station 

St Franciscus' Hospital 

Ward's Island 

Bandall's Island Nursery Hosp. 

House of Gk>od Shepherd 

Colored Orphan Asylum 

Inflmts' Hospital, Bandall's Is. 

House of Mercy 

St Joseph's Asylum 

Soldiers' Retreat W. I 

N. T. C. Asylum for the Insane. 

Convent of Sacred Heart 

N. T. Magdalen Asylum 

Leak k Watts' House 

Home for Respectable and Indi- 
gent Women 

Lunatic Asylum. B. I 

Almshouse, " 



1 s 
PI 


a ^ 


S 6 


1 ^ 


4 


XIX. 


1 


<( 


63 


<i 




<• 


1 


■< 


60 


<< 


61 


« 


3 


il 


9 


<« 


3 


(< 


7 


(• 


2 


(( 


1 


(< 


9 


XX. 


2 


«< 


1 


XXI. 


1 


• « 


1 


xxn. 


1 


ff 


42 




27 





PUBLIO IKS'JUTUTXOIIS. 



Penitentiary, B. I 

Charity Hospital, '• 

Small-pox Hosp. " 

Workhouse, " 

Fever Hospital, " 

Incurable Hosp. '* 

Colored Home Hospital 

Nursery and Child's Hospital. . . 

St Luke's Hospital 

Oerman Hospital 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 
St Joseph's Industrial School. . 

Hahnemann's Hospital 

Mt Sinai Hospil al 

St Mary's Hospital 

BeUeTue Hospital 

Home of the Friendless 

House of tl^ Little Sisters of the 

Poor 

Roosevelt Hospital 

Total 






1 

187 
4 
3 
1 
3 

47 
1 

44 

31 
3 
1 
1 

12 

1 

253 

2 

1 
i 



876 
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Of the total namber of deaths, 876, or 30 per oeut. took pl&oe in public 
iDstitntiona. In Bellevue Hospital there were SA3 deaths, or S3 per cent, of 
the mortality from all oauBee. In the Oiarity Hospital 187 deaths, or 32 
per cent. ; in St. Francis Hospital 60, or 40 per cent ; in St. Vhicent's 
Hospital 53, or 46 per cent; in Ward's Island Emigrant Hospital, 51, or 16 
per cent ; In St. Luke's Hospital 44, or 37 per cent. ; in the Colored Home 
47, or 34 per cent. ; in the Lanatio Asylum on Blaokwell's Island 42, or 25 
per cent. ; in the 0«rman Hospital 31, or 33 per cent ; In the Alms Honse 
27, or 22 per cent. ; in Ht. Sinai 12, or 27 per oent. 



TABLE No, ZXm. 

CUHPARATITE HORTALTTT BY OONSUIfFTION, BETWEEN THE WHITE AND 

COLOBED BA.OEB, IN THOSE STATES OF THE UNION GONTAININO 

OTEB ONE THOUSAND (XILOKED POPULATION.; 



{Fir Year Sido^ Jum id, 1870.) 




MMwchnaetw. . 

lodluiA ..... 
12 Coniiectioat. . 

ISiDeUwue 

14New Jens7.....' 6. SI 
14'DiB.ofColambift, SS.T: 



The mnch greater snsceptibility to Phthisis of the negro, as compared 
with the whito in all portions of the Union, except the extreme Southern 
States, Is well exhibited by tbe oooompanylng table compiled from figures, 
supplied by tbe recent oenans. 
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TABLE No. XXIV. 

TABLE SHOWING MORTALITY BY CONSUMPTION THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 

ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1870. 

{Fbr Fear ending Jwm Ijt, 1870.) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 



State or Territory. 



• 

Maine 

New Hampshire — 
Dist. of Colombia. . 

Vermont. 

Rhode Island 

Massachnsetts 

Oregon 

Gonnecticat 

Ohio 

West Virginia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

New Jersey 

New York 

Tennessee ... 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Washington Terii'y 

Pennsylyania. 

California.., 

Virginia 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 



Total 
Mortal- 
ity. 



7,728 

4.291 

2.015 

3,646 

2,741 

25,869 

622 

6,796 

39,66R 

4.018 

14.345 

9.740 

10,686 

69,095 

14,223 

11.181 

17,661 

223 

52.639 

9.025 

16.183 

9,697 

9,960 

3,626 



VI Pi 

if 



l,9i)l 

k953 

442 

716 

662 

6.167 

112 

1.218 

6.255 

709 

2,600 

1.678 

1.822 

11,578 

2,877 

1,844 

2,807 

36 

7.481 

1.246 

2.095 

1,313 

1.318 

459 



111 

sis 

tS3 



i£ 



n% 



26.77 
22.21 
21.98 
20.17 
20.14 
19.94 
18.00 
17.92 
17.77 
17.64 
17.43 
17.23 
17.21 
16.76 
16.69 
16.49 
15.90 
15.70 
14 21 
13.80 
13.79 
13.68 
13.23 
13.02 



State or Territory. 



Total 
Mortal- 
ity. 



25 
26 
27 
,28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

|35 

1 36 

37 

38; 

39; 

40 

i« 

<43 
'44 j 
!46' 
1 46 
>47 



Daootah. 

Delaware 

North Carolina. 

minois 

Idaho 

Lonislans . . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Kansas 

South C4urolina. 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Missisippi 

Utah 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Florida. 

Wyonaing 

Nevada 

New Mexico . . . 

Arizona 

Whole U. S 



101 

1,661 

10.588 

83.672 

60 

14.409 

27.982 

186 

4.646 

7,880 

1000 

376 

9.172 

891 

10,771 

6,119 

13.606 



It 



8 a 

OS 



IS 

296 

1.338 

S.641 

5 

1.409 

27,17 

17 

413 

667 

89 

32 

696 

6S 

761 

431 

876 



11.197 


680 


22.64 


131 


74 


4 


616 


30 


1.180 


46 


262 


10 


492.263 


09.896 



- o a 
• <- 9 



12.87 

12.66 

11.67 

10.81 

10.00 

9.72 

9.71 

9.22 

9.08 

aoo 

8.70 
&53 
7,68 
7.07 
7.06 
7.04 
6.43 
6.07 
6.78 
6.40 
4.89 
3.81 
40 
14.19 



The table following, drawn Irom the same souroe, shows the oomparative 
prevalence of oonsumption in the various states. Although the figures of 
mortality given by the census, are acknowledged to be incomplete, the per- 
centage of deaths by consumption upon all deaths therein contained, undoubt- 
edly approximates very closely to the truth, except in the sparsely settled 
territories. The fatality of the disease is greatest in the New England States, 
Main and New Hampshire standing first and second on the list, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts fourth, fifth and sixth, and Connecticut 
eighth. It is least in the extreme southern and southwestern states, Arizona 
presenting the most favorable figures, New Mexico coming next, followed 
by Nevada, Wyoming, Florida, Texas, Georgia, Arkansas, Alabama, Utah 
and Mississippi, the four last differing but slightly from each other. 



LOCAL AFFECTIONS. 



9,280 deaths were the result of the local class of diseases — 619 less than 
in the previous year. We may allude briefly to some of the chief varieties. 
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DISEASES OP THE NERVOUS'STSTEM. 

2,677 deaths were referred to these disorders, of which apoplexy oaused 
403 ; convulsions 713 ; congestion of the brain 172 ; encephalitis and cere- 
bral meningitis 741 ; softening of the brsdn 12S, and epilepsy 101. The last 
mentioned disease was remarkably fatal ; its deaths in 1870 having amounted 
to only 67, and in 1869 to 72. Of its 1 01 deaths 43 were in males and 58 in 
females. But 21 deaths were produced by exposure to solar heat, against 
238 in the previous year. The deaths of 67 persons were ascribed directly to 
insanity. 

DISEASES OF THE CIRCULATORT SYSTEM. 

' This order of affections caused 894 deaths — 502 males and 392 females, 
347 native, and 547 foreign. But 31 were under 5 years of age. There 
were 60 deaths from Aortic Aneurism, 395 from valvular disease of the heart; 
142 from cardiac hypertrophy ; 101 from pericarditis ; 56 from fatty degene- 
ration of the heart, and 83 from heart disease whose variety was unknown or 
nnspecified. Our list of these affections is infinitely more complete and 
specific than it has ever been in previous years. 

RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 

3,248 deaths were due te local affections of the respiratory system. Pneu 
monia was, as usual, by far the most fatal, having caused 1,834 deaths, while 
bronchitis occasioned 964, congestion of the lungs 148, laryngitis 86, and 
emphysema 79. A large proportion of these deaths, viz. : 1,858, were among 
chOdren less than 5 years of age, of whom pneumonia carried off 952, and 
bronchitis 722. 

DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM. 

Diseases of the digestive organs caused 1,052 deaths. The list of dis- 
disorders of this complicated apparatus is a very long one, embracing no 
less than 50 different varieties. The greatest number of deaths, 154, were 
due to peritonitis. These were all cases returned as nmple or idiopathic 
peritonitis,* the traumatic and puerperal kinds not being included here, and 
tbe definite cause in other instances, as perforation of vermiform appendix^ 
'ulceration of intestines^ ete., being specially designated. Cirrhosis of the 
liver caused 150 deaths ; gastritis {simple), 132 ; enteritis 110; hepatitis 91, 
and gastro-enteritis 78. These were the most prominent fatal derangements 
of this system. 

*rhe ponible existence of idiopafkie perltonitlB it beginning to be doubted by pathologists, who 
assert thst s careful post mortem scrutiny should dlBoover the exciting cause in eyery instance. The 
diAculty of obtaining autopsies in prlTSte practice is an obstacle to the elucidation of the primary cause 
in this disesse, no less than in many others ; and the apparent spontaneity of the affection must Yh: 
acknowledged by the attending physician. Moreoyer, admitting that any disease may be Idiopathic, 
yrhy not PeritoniUs ss weU as HeuriHs and Meningitis? The fiu^t is that the word idiopaikic, in its 
literal signification, is always unphilosophical. It is a term of mere expediency, explaining nothing, 
and must graduaUy dissppear In the light of snooessiye pathological deyelopmenta. 
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URINART DISEASES. 

This very interesting order of affections waa credited with 1,163 deaths— 
G54 males and 509 females ; 426 native and 737 foreign. 947 deaths were 
referred to Bright'a disease, 83 to nephritis, and 48 to uraemia. Diseases of 
this character have of late years been rapidly increasing in fatality. Diabetes 
Mellitus produced 25 deaths, of which 16 were in males and 9 in females. 
This proportion of male deaths is unusually large. One death was attributed 
to Addison's disease, and 1 to urethral fever. 

TABLE No. XZV. 

ABSTRACT OF DEATHS CEBTIFIED AS BEP£KD]feNT T7F0N BRIGHTS DISEASE 
OP THE KIDNBY8, WITH OOMPLIOATING CAUSES, SEX, CONDITION, 
NATIVITY, AND OCCUPATIONS OF DECEDENTS, 



No. qf CauM. 

Bbiqbt'b Disease 4S7 

Anaemia 2 

Apoplexy 4 

Brain, Congestion of. . . 2 

" Softening of — 2 

Bronchitis 8 

Chlorosis 1 

ConYulsions 8 

Cystitis 4 

DiarrhcBa 11 

Dropsy 63 

Dysentery 6 

Emphysema 6 

Encephalitis 1 

Enlarged Prostate 1 

Enteritis 1 

Epilepsy 1 

Erysipelas 2 

Fright 1 

Gastritis . S 

Hematemesis 1 

Hemorrhage of Bowels 2 

Heart, Disease of 112 

Hip, Disease of. 4 

Hydrooephaliis 8 

Insanity 1 

Intemperance 82 

Intermittent Fever. . . 1 



No. oj Oua. 

Intestine Obstmotions 1 

Liver, Disease of.. 16 

LnngB, Congestion of 4 

" Oedemaof. 26 

Measles 1 

Meningitis 12 

Metritis 1 

Ovarian Abscess 1 

Paralysis 7 

Peritonitis 6 

Phthisis 9 

Plenrisy 17 

Pneumonia 30 

Bachilas 1 

BenalCalcoli 1 

Bheumatism 4 

Scarlatina 8 

Scurvy. 1 

Small-Pox 1 

Spine, Disease of 1 

Stricture of Urethra 1 

Syphilis 3 

Tlirombosis 1 

Uremia 88 

Utems, Cancer of ■ ■ 1 



Geaitd Total.... 9i7 



Males. . . 
Females. 



SEXES. 



No. 

. COl 
446 



Total 947 



CONDITION. Jfo. 

Single 267 

Married 425 

Widowed 205 

Unknown W 

Total. 947 
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I 

•a 



•a 

d 

2 



« 




►> 




c 




« 


2 


O 


pq 



•3 



327,417,108 1 1 



Agenta 3 

Agents, Railroad. . . 

Agricolturiatfl 

Artiats 

Bakers 

Birbtjrs 

Barteodera 

Blacksmiths 

Boatmen 

Boilermakers 

Bookbinders 

Bozmakers 

Bricklayers 

Brokers 

Builders 

Batchers 

Capmakers .; 

Cardriyers . . 

Carpenters 16 

Carvers 

Chambermaids 

Chemists 

Chimney Sweepers.. 

Civil Engineers. 

Clerks 2rt 

Coachmen 3 

CoUecton 

Compoaitars 

Conductors, B. B.. . 

Confectioners 3 

Contractors. 1 



TABLE Ko. ZXY— OpnMumL 
NATIVITY. 



O 



a 

•a 

a 



49 



o 

m 



2 

















• 






* 






f6 




1 


1 


1 


• 

t 


& 

& 


1 


1 


Sootlan 
Sweden 


1 


West In 


Total. 


1 


1 1 1 


2 


21 


2 


1 1 


947 



OCCUPATION. 



Cooks, ( /enuUeM) .... 8 

Cooks, (flioto) I 

Coopers I 

(nitters 1 

Deputy Sberifi's • 1 

Domestics. (/ema/e«; 67 

Draughtsmen 1 

Dressmakers 4 

Drivers 8 

Drovers 1 

Dyers 1 

Engineers 4 

Expressmen l 

Farmers 1 

Firemen 1 

Fishmongers 2 

Furnishers 1 

Qrocers 1 

Oaugers i 

Halrdreaaers 1 

Horseshoers 1 

Hostlers 1 

Hucksters 2 

Jewelers 2 

Laborers 73 

laundresses 3 

Lawyers 3 

Llnguisti. 1 

Liquor Dealers. . 8 

Longshoremen 2 

Ma<£lnists 8 



Marble Polishers. . . 

Masons 

Merchants. 

Messengers 

MiUcrs 

Milliners 

limers 

Musicians 

Norses, {fimalet). . . 

Oystermen 

Painters 

Peddlers 

Physicians 

Pilots 

Planters 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Policemen 

Porters 

Printers 

Proof-readeis 

Bestaurants 

Boofers 

Saloon keepers. . . . , 

Sawyers 

Scissors-grinders. . 
Seamen 



Segar-makers. 
Ship-sawyers. 
Shoemakers.. 



2 
a 

23 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

14 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
8 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
8 
8 
1 

11 






Showmen 1 

Silversmiths 1 

Soldiers 1 

Stablemen 1 

Stewards 2 

Stonecutters 2 

Storekeepers 2 i 

Sugar-Beflnera. 1 ■ 

Surgeons 1 

Tailors 13 

Teachers, (y^Bsui^et). 3 

Teachers, (wuUet) .... 2 

Theatre Managers. . 1 ' 

Time-keepers 1 

Tinsmiths 2 » 

Tobacconists. 1 , 

Tamers 1 , 

Umbrella-makers... 1 ', 

Undertskers 1 \ 

Upholsterers 3 

waiters' 3 

Washerwomen 3 

Watchmen 4 

Water Inspectors. . . 1 

Weavers, I females). . 1 

Weavers. {male») — 1 

Wheelwrights 1 

Wine Dealers 1 

Not stated 478 

Orand Total 947 



DISEASES OF THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM. , 

Only 52 deaths were ascribed to diseases of this system — all in females, 
and a very small number, as in 1870 they amounted to 76, and in 1869 to 
105. 22 were cases of Ovarian tumor and dropsy, of which disease 9 additional 
cases have been placed in the list of surgical operations resulting fatally. 
8 deaths were occasioned by fibroid uterine tumors, and 7 by non-puerperal 
metro peritonitis. 

DISEASES OF THE LOCOMOTORY AND OSSEOUS SYSTEM. 

These affections, principally of the bones and joints, occasioned 127 
deaths, against 91 in the previous year. 



INTEGUMENTARY DISEASES. 

51 deaths were ascribed to integumentary diseases, the most prominent 
being cases of superficial abscesses in young children. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL DISEASES. 

Disorders of the formative, reprodactive, and nutritive processes caused 
1,765 deaths, an increase of 132 upon the previous year; 745 were in males 
and 1,020 in females. Premature and 'preternatural births were credited 
with 635 deaths. 62 were foundlings. Out of 364 premature births in 
which the fcatal age was specified, 4 occurred at 5 months of uterogestation ; 
five at 5^ months; thirty-three at 6 months; forty three at 6^ months; one 
hundred and fifty-three at 7 months ; thirty-five at 7^ months ; eighty-six at 
8 months; and five at 8^ months. Cyanosis was assigned as a cause of death 
in 154 instances — atelectasis in 31, spina bifida in 16, imperforate anus in 
15, and various other malformations in 14. 

Dentition is so frequently mentioned as an associate cause of death that 
we deemed a table of such cases would be interesting and instructive. It appears 
from this table that there are numerous instances in which the eruption of the 
temporary teeth is noticed by physicians long before the 7th month, 65 such 
cases being here recorded, one bemg placed as early as before the 3d month. 
In another case the process was not yet complete in the 39th month. Be- 
tween the 7th and 14th months would appear to be the most dangerous 
period of dentition, 57 per cent, of all reported having died within that time. 

The diseases of the Developmental order peculiar to women and principally 
of puerperal origin, amounted to 313, an excess of 144 over the number of 
the previous year. 1871 seemed particularly destructive of the lives of child- 
bearing women, as we have noticed that Puerperal Fever also was unusually 
fatal during the year. Puerperal Metro Peritonitis caused 113 deaths. Puer- 
peral Gonvulsions 57. Childbirth alone was the cause certified in 50 oases, ac- 
cidental abori^ion or miscarriage in 29, Flooding in 26, and Placenta Praevia 
in 4. Amenorrhoea, Menorrhagia, Chlorosis, Hysteria, and Hysterical Mania, 
were given as causes in a few instances. There were 5 cases of Rupture of 
Uterus, 2 of Extra uterine and 1 of Tubular Pregnancy. Of all these dis- 
eases of females 104 were in native, and 209 in foreign females. 

SenOe Oangrene caused 9 deaths. 230 deaths were referred to Atrophy 
and Asthenia. These figures were somewhat in excess of the previous year. 
Old age or Senile Decay was the only cause assigned in 324 cases, 127 males 
and 197 females. 

In describing natural death or that due simply to old age — '^ la mort nat- 
urelle ou de vieillesse" — ^Buffon has said that the body dies gradually — little 
by little — ^that life is extinguished as by successive shadows, and that, death 
is but the completion of this mingled series of degrees, the final shade uf)on 
the path of life. Similar to the indefinite gradation thus beautifully portray- 
ed as attending our natural dissolution is the indeterminate age at which this 
event occurs in different Individuals. Although human life has been philo- 
sophically divided into certain periods — ^infancy, childhood, youth, adole- 
scence, maturity, decline, old age, each of tbese, while distinguished by its 
own peculiarities, runs insensibly into the next, and the duration of each is 
modified by circumstances. Thus the mental or physical development of one 
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child is precodoiis— of another dilatory — ^yoatd lingers with one person to 
maturity, while the looks of his cotemporary are already white and his steps 
decrepit. So we speak of the ** prematurely aged/' or of the '' hale and 
hearty old man." Years in fact are only an approximate measure of age. 

We neeti not be suprised therefore to find among the deaths ascribed sim- 
ply to Senile Decay, two between 50 and 55 years of age, two between 55 and 
60 — and 21 between 60 and 65 — the rest ranging up to more than 100, 
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Thero were 70 persons who died at the age of 90 years and upwards ; 27 
males and 43 females. 40 were of Irish birth^ 13 of native, 8 Germans^ 4 
English, 2 Scotch, 2 West Indians and 1 Bohemian. 14 were represented 
to be 100 years old or more, of whom one was said to be 108, one 106, one 
105, two 103, and two 102 years old. Ten of the centenarians were Irish fe- 
males, 3 Irish males, and 1 a West Indian female. Of all dying at 90 years 
old or upwards, 10 died in October, 9 in March, 7 in January, February and 
August respectively, 6 in May, July and December respectively, 5 in 
November, 3 in April, and 2 in June and September respectively. 

TABLE No. XXVm. 

DEATHS FROM SUDDEN AKD VIOUSlfT CAUSES, AND FROM 

DISEASES CERTIFIED BT CORONORS, 

OCCUBBIRO IM TBX Cm OW NSW YOBK DX7UHO THX TWBLYS MONTKS SHDOfO D<0. Sin. 1871. 



ACCIDENT AND NBQLIGENCE. 

BTTXN8 AMD MAUM. 

Ataflre 1 

By dothes taking fire firom matchM, 

Area, ko 81 

By dofliea taking fire from bonilre 1 

** '* ** candle. 1 

•« •< '* lighted wood.... 1 

** *• ** iafetyllqaldgaa 9 

«• '* " keroeine 16 

'* buma (not apectfled) 1 

" beeftea 1 

" colfee 7 

** chocolate 1 

*' catanp 1 

•* e^loaion of gnnpowder 1 

•< fkll againat a atove 3 

«< i< into pan of hot water. 1 

<• i« « YtA " beer 1 

t( ** •( •• boiling aoap 1 

"milk . 2 

*' aoap 8 

" tea 8 

" water 30 

DBOWmiO. 

In boiler 1 

•• pail a 

" rtver .* 184 

Effecta of immeraion 8 

190 

KXVLOfllOH of BOILXB (KTBAim WXRIISLD). 

By drowning 19 

*• fnotnrea 9 

M icalda « 84 

8a 

VBAOTUBSa AMD OOMTDBIGin. 

Borating of a fly wheel 1 

Cmahed by block of marble a 

•' •* barrel 1 

" between boat and dock a 



Oroahed by garden roUer 

. " •• apllea 

" betweoi atreet cera 

«• " Teaaela. 

OaTing in of embankment 

Canght by elevator 

" hawaer 

" hoiatrope 

" linch-pin of oar 

** inmachinery 1 

ColUaion of street car and looomotlTe 

" Tehldee 

Diachargeprematorely of toy cannon.... . 

Dragged over daah-board of car 

•• by a car 

Ezploaion of boiler 

blaet 

" gnnpowder 

" nltro-glyoerine 

*< Bteam cheat 

** torpedoes 

Flail of awning 



«< 
<i 
«< 
■i 
*f 



«< 

•< 

«• 

«i. 

«t 

i« 

i« 
«f 
t« 
«f 
i» 



bar of iron 

brick 

bale of hidea 

•• hay 

box 

beam 

boom , 

barrel 

derrick , 

dnmmy 

elevator 

grindstone 

hand barrow. 

iron awning post. 

•* basin 

*« column 

<« hook 

" pipe 

log 

piece of ice , 

rock 

atone 



<« 



•■ weight... 

" w»U..... 

Fill from iwniD 



' Kgalnat olilll . . . 

■ InootlTud 

' from dnmmj. . . 

■ iDto hold of 16* 



'• " y«ra*no of TOMol 

'- (otbwwijM not ■padBed) 

Fnctnre of tblgh {urn wkAbing 01 

while «realUii« 

MjluUnS. 



Klckotahone 

Laap agilnat bfiam . . . . . 

" from c*iTl>g« , . . 

-■ Uddsr 

Btnick by bolt hooK . . 



" tpUutar from 

Other frtctam (mcana 
tpecUed.) 



Catting ■ com 

drcolsi' HIT 

FidlanmHthook.. 
" broken glui 



Unflqnllo bite. 




" hjdnte of chlonl... 

" leadlcoUcI 

" llme-wMei' 

" mercorUI ullTitlDn 

■■ ouUoKld 

" MrrchnlDB 
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TABLE No. XXym—CftmUntied. 



SUrrOGATIOM— ACCIDKIITAL. 



By artlflclal teeth 

" bedclothes 

« <« andmatrees 

" Bone lodging in bronchos 

" ooal gM 

•* fUl into manuze heap 

At ft Are • 

By gftB (kind unspecifled) 

** iUnmlnatlng gas 

At mother's breast 

In mother's arms 

Overlaid in bed 

By piece of meat 

*« ** apple-cake 

In privy vault 

By smoke 

«« means uncertain or not spedfled. 



MILITARY CONTLICT. 
Biot, July 12th 



HOMICIDE. 



Abortion 

Asphyxia 

Blows 

Bite of thumb 

Cut or stab 

Dislocation of spine. . 

Fracture of tibia 

Ounshot 

Kick 

Pushed oif street csr. 
Rupture of spleen. . . 

Run over 

Wounds 



SUICIDE. 

Abortion 

Cut or stab 

Drowning , 

Ounshot 

" and hanging 

Hanging 

Jumping from height , 

•* " railroad train 

Poison by arsenic 

'* add (kind xmspecifled) . . . 

** chloroform 

Chronic opium poisoning 

Corrosive poison (kind unspecifled). 

Poison by ether 

laudanum 

morphine 

narcotic poison 

opium 

Paris green 

prussic sold 

sulphuric add 

strychnine 

(un8pecifl«4) 



1 
1 
1 
1 

5 
1 
1 
4 
3 
6 
2 
14 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

46 



63 

a 

6 

29 

1 

11 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 



66 



1 

16 
6 

23 
2 

18 
6 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
• 1 
8 
3 
1 
2 

12 
8 
1 
1 
2 



EXECUTION. 
John Thomas Boaenville i 

NEOLECT AND EXPOSURE. 
Neglect and exposure u 

Diseases certified by Coroners 1.690 

BBOAPXTUIiATION OF DEATHS FROM eTDDXK AKD 
TIOLVHT GAUSBS. 

Aoddents and negligenoe 994 

Execution j 

Homidde 65 

Neglect and exposure 14 

Military conflict is 

Suicide 114 

Surgical operations 63 

Total .1,304 



BTBaiCAL OPKBATIOVS FOLLOWED BY DEATH,— 
TUCK FBOM OPXSATIOH TO DEATH. 

AmpuUtioD of Breast for Cancer, (not stated.) 



i,)| ....13 



.<< <* 
<< <( 



<« 






i« 



l< (i a( <* 

(Pyaamia,) ( 13 days. 

forCftnoer. 8 *• 

' ' of Hip for Necrosis of stump (n. s. ) 

Thigh *' Gangrene of IliJgh. . . 3 days. 

•« «' «• Leg 9 *• 

•' Fracture " •• 1 

(Tetanus.)) 6 

" '• •* "Necrosis 11 

«' '• Knee Joint for Necrosis of) 

Tibia.— (Sec. Hnmorrh'g.)/ (n. s.) 

«• < < Foot for Osteo Sarcoma ) 

(SeptlcsBmia.) 5 14 days, 

"" Toes for Frost-bite 26 •« 

Clrcumdslon. (Erysipelas.) ..7 '* 

Excision of Grest Trochanter for Hip) 

Disease.) 2 mos. 
" Epithelioma, (Pynmia.) ... (a. s.) 
* Supraorbital Dermoid Cyst ) 

(Erysip.—PyaBmla.) 17 days 
'* Cysto Ssrooma of Shoulder. .3 '• 

" " « " Coccyx. \ 

(Meningitis.)) 8 *« 

" Fibroid Tumor of Uterus. . ) 

(Peritonitis and tism.)) (o. s.) 

' ' Fibro Cystic T^uior of Uterus, 3d hrs. 

•'Polypus " " ) 

(Shock and Exhaustion.) ) (n. s.) 

" Ovarian Tumor, (Internal Hemor.) si hr«. 

3 clays. 

4 •• 
11 •■ 

6 weeks. 

(n. s.) 



<« 



ti 
«4 



(I 



• ( 



• I 



(i 
11 
(• 
11 
If 
11 
CI 



11 



(1 

tt 



(Peritonitis.) 



(I 

f« 



114 I 



(SeptlcaBmia.). 

(Colloid Tumor of Uterus { 
and Ovary) J 

•• Supposed Ovarian Tumor ) 

( Miscarriage— Peritonitis.) ) 

" of Fatty Tumor of Spermatic ) 

cord. (Pynrnia.)! 



3 days, 
(n. s.) 
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TABLE No. TOiVin— Continued. 



ZAgMon of Femoral Artery. (PUebiUs.) (n. s.) 

** •• Com. mac for Aneurism of) 

Ext. IUao— <PyaBmi».) ) 4 weeks. 

Liumbar Colotomy for Cancer of Beo- ) 

tom. (Erysip.— PysmU.)) 5 days. 

" for Strlctare of Bectam 4 *• 

Operation for Imperforate Colon ) 

(Peritonltia.) ) 6 

Anna 18 honra. 

•• •• •• «' 3 days. 

•• " •• " (Bryalp.^.lO " 

•• •* •• •* (n- ■•) 

•* •» •• •• I* 

" " Spina Bifida 3 days. 

** '* Hare Lip. (Convalalons.) 30 hours. 

•• '* Strlctare of Urethra—) 

by Perineal Section..) (n. s.) 

<* •• Flstola In Ano. *' 

'• Stone in Bladder (H»- ) 

morr'g.) ) 30 hours. 

•* Stone In Bladder, (by di- 1 

latlng Urethra.) [ 

(Septicnmia.) ) 6 days. 



Op. for Stone in bladder, (Bronchitis). . .9 dsys. 

*' (Perinephritlo Abscess.) (n. s.) 

" Femoral Hernia— (Ganfirrene of) 

Bowels, ) 14 hours. 

*' Ventral Hernia. Straninilated 16 " 

" Inguinal " (Peritonitis.). 2 days. 

*• UmbUioal ** " (Peritonitis.). 6 " 

Plastic Op. on leg — (Pynmla.) 6 *• 

Tracheotomy for Croup 12 hours. 

" 1 day. 

•• " 30 days. 

•• «< <t X << 

«• »• $1 .,,,,. . .12 ** 

'• '* " (n. s.) 

•« Laryngitis 3 days. 

M >• Diphtheria (n. s.) 

Total Operations 63 

In Hospitals 28 

In Private Praotioe 36 



DEATHS BY VIOLENT CAUSES. 

Owing to the careful manner in which, at our solicitation, the Coroners' 
certificates were filled out during the year 1871, the list of violent deaths now 
presented is exceedingly complete. 1071 deaths were referred to accident 
and negligence, including 14 from neglect and exposure, and 63 the result of 
surgical operations ; none of the latter were Coroners' cases, no accurate 
record of surgical operations following accidents having been obtained. Of 
the 1071 deaths, 829 were in males and 242 in females ; 194 being in chil- 
dren less than 5 years old Bums and scalds furnished 112 deaths, 62 of 
which were of small children j 15 persons were burned to death by ignited 
kerosene and 2 by " Safety Liquid Gas," a melancholy satire ! Of these 17 all 
were women except two. 187 persons were drowned and 3 died after being 
rescued from immersion; most of the former were found in the river some 
time after death. 394 persons died from the effects of fractures and contus- 
ions produced by every variety of accident, and 44 from wounds similarly re- 
ceived. 45 were accidentally suffocated, 14 being babies overlaid in bed There 
were 14 fatal cases of accidental poisoning. 82 deaths took place in this city 
as the consequence of the boiler explosion upon the Staten Island ferryboat 
Westfield, while lying at her dock foot of Whitehall street, on Sunday, July 
30th, 1871. 19 of her passengers were thrown overboard and drowned at 
once ; 54 died from scalds, 9 from fractures caused by pieces of the boiler, 
Hplinters, &c.j 58 were males and 24 females, 38 natives and 44 foreign ; 2 
were mfants less than a year old, 8 less than 5 years old, and 5 over 60 years 
old. Besides these deaths 7 additional occurred in Brooklyn as a result of 
the explosion, making a total of 89 victims of that memorable catastrophe. 
93 persons died from injuries received in various ways by steam and street 
railroad cars. The following number of deaths was caused by the respective 

« 

railroad lines named : 
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HndsoD Rlyer B. B. (steam) on wMt side of 

IslftQd 15 

Hudson Birer B. B. (fteight) on west side of 

Island a 

Harlem B. B. (steam) between 42d street and 

Harlem Blver 3 

New HaTen B. B. {steam) between 42d street 

and Harlem Biyer 7 

Line nnspedfled (steam) between 42d street 

and Harlem Blyer 3 

Third ayenne street cars 14 

Belt " •* 9 

Flrstandaday. '* •* 8 

Seyenthaye. •• " 5 

Bleecker St. " " 8 

(3rand & 4ad St '* " 3 



E. Broadway Ik Dry Dock street cars 9 

4th and Ifadison ayenue " 3 

AyenneC. streetcars 3 

Broadway " •• 1 

Sixth ayenue *' ** 1 

Eighth •• ** •* 1 

Ninth • - 1 

Line nnspecifled, street oars 3 

Hand-oar 1 

Hunter's Point, L. L streetcar 

Steam cars in Westchester oonnty a 

« •« " Long Island S 

" " " New Jersey 8 

Total W 



RIOT OF JULY TWELFTH. 



On July 12th, 1871, a procsession of Orangemen escorted by several 
city military regiments and a large body of police, was proceeding down 
the Eighth avenue between 29th and 23d streets, when it was fiercely 
assailed on every side with missiles of various sorts shot or hurled from 
sidewalks and houses. Retaliation on the part of the police and soldieiy 
followed immediately. The former used their clubs upon the spectators 
nearest to them, while the latter poured a deadly fusillade into the dense 
crowd upon the street, a few shots being directed toward houses supposed to 
harbor rioters. The whole conflict occupied but a few moments ; the terrified 
mob uistantly dispersed wildly in every direction ; the smoking muskets once 
more pointed their glittermg lines toward the blue heaven; the thrilling 
march resounded ; the troops resumed their martial tramp ; and the pageant 
vanished. We need not attempt to describe the scene of agony and death 
which was left behmd ; it is still fresh in the recollection of the community, 
as portrayed \^y the public press. Of the whole human holocaust sacrificed 
to the demon of religious intolerance between fellow countrymen, 34 persons 
were either slain outright or expired within a few hours ; and day after day 
afterward they continued to die until the number 54* was at last complete. 
How many may have been wounded and subsequently recovered it is impossi 
ble to state ; but we have good reason to believe that every death was regis- 
tered, as, for a month afterward, we scrutinized carefully all circumstance? 
which could possibly lead us to suspect any death to have resulted from inju- 
ries received at the riot. We deemed it due also to the future student of our 
municipal history to elicit, as far as practicable, the truth in regard to what 
motives impelled to the fatal spot those destined to be killed ; and after the 
cessation of the general excitement, we instituted a thorough personal inves- 
tigation of every case. As the result of this examination, we present a brief 
and authentic history of all facts known to have influenced the presence at 
the scene of the riot of every individual victim. The following summary of 
this table may be interesting. The ages of those killed varied from 12 to 73 

*0ne of these died in Brooklyn. 
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years; and among them were 2 females — ^the girl Mary York and the 
woman Sarah Kenney. There were 27 Irish, (who predominate among the 
population in the neighborhood of the riot), 15 Americans ; 4 Germans -, 3 
English ; 1 Sootch ; 1 Australian ; 1 Canadian, and 2 not identified, one of 
whom was apparently an American, and the other an Irishman ; 30 were 
Catholics, and 22 Protestants ; 3 were soldiers in the 9th regiment, supposed, 
but not proven, to have been shot by rioters } 1 was a colored man, and 
another a deaf mute ; 3 were school children; 13 were common laborers, 
many of whom started from home in the morning with the intention of going to 
work, but were either driven away by gangs of evilly-disposed men, or were 
discharged for the day by their " bosses." Only 4 were known to belong to 
Roman Catholic societies. In all probability but 12 out of the whole num- 
ber were engaged in the attack, and even some of these cases are hypotheti- 
caL The rest were mainly innocent spectators like a hundred thousand 
others upon the line of march ; and quite a number were in the neighborhood 
for business purposes. 
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TABLE Mo. XXIX. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAIi ACCOUNT OF THE VICTIMS OF THE 

RIOT, JUI.T 18th, 1811. 



Date of 
I>eatli. 



July IQ. 



13. 



" 14. 



13. 



12. 



•• 13. 



26. 



12. 



IS. 



12. 



12. 



12. 



12. 



17. 



20. 



Name of Deoeaeed. 



P. M. Ackerman. 



C. Bjickland. 



J. A. Clark 



T. Dugdale 



B. A. Donae. 



B. F. Enkiiie 



J. W. Firehock 



J. Qarrity. 



A. P. OUbert 



M. Holway . 



W. Hartwig 



T. Hanlon. 



F. HeiDesa. 



A. W. Harrington. 



C. Kaltcnbach.... 



Age. 



73 



29 



36 



56 



17 



29 



19 



38 



28 



40 



28 



89 



61 



29 



iii 

* r 


1'^ 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


c. 


M. 


p. 


M. 


p. 


M. 


p. 


8. 


p. 


8. 


c. 


8. 


p. 


M. 


c. 


M. 


p. 


M. 


c. 


• ■ 


p. 


H. 


p. 


M. 


0. 


M. 



NatiTltgr. 



Kew York 



Anatralla. . . 



Mew York. . . . 



En^and 



Pennsylyanla. 



New York... 



New York . . . 



New York. . . 



Oonnecticnt . . 



Ireland 



Oermany .... 



Ireland 



Germany .... 



Canada. 



Oermany .... 



MattTlty of FOher and 
Motlier. 



Botk United Slates... 



(Father, En^and ) 

\ Motlier, Scotland ) 



Both England. 



Both England. 



Both Pennaylvania. 



Both United States. 



Both United States. 



Both Ireland. 



Both Oonnectlcai .... 



Both Ireland. 



Both Oermany 



Both Ireland. 



Both Oermany 



I Father. Mew York;. . . | 
( Mother. Not stated .,.] 



Both Oermany 



Besidence of DeccM 



382 Eighth kjatat 



609 W. 2Mh Strwt 



199 E. llOth Sine. 



966 W. 25th Stmt 



102 Oreene Stmt 
361 W. 39th Street 
384 BlTington.. 



81 Carmine. 



Brooklyn 



TethStkFirrtAi* 



Hudson City* N. '> 



Not stated. 



Brooklyn 



Brooklyn 



80)^ Attoni^ 
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TABLB No. TLXVL—CmUiimeiL 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL ACCOUNT OF THE VTCTI 

RIOT, JULT IStli, 1871. 



MS OF THE 



Date of 
Deftth. 



July 13. 



12. 



12. 



24. 



16. 



12. 



U. 



12. 



12. 



12. 



" 12. 



18. 



" U. 
" 12. 



12. 



•• 18. 



14. 



Nune of Deceased. 



M. Kelly 



Sanli Kenney .... 



T. Kerrigan 



H. Langttair. 



W. T. Latimer. 



J. Layery 



M. Lealiy 



J. Lore 



T. MoCneaiy. 



P. MaTiahim. 



T. MbOonniok. , 



M. MoCormack. 



D. MoUahon. 



W. MoOratli. 
J. D. Mullen 



D. Unlvey. 



P. MdOaltay 



M. O'Shea. 



Age. 


1 2 


M 




o 1 


a " 


21 


C. 


8. 


30 


C. 


H. 


21 


0. 


8. 


22 


0. 


8. 


49 


p. 


M. 


23 


0. 


8. 


39 


0. 


M. 


21 


p. 


M. 


26 


c. 


M. 


18 


0. 


8. 


17 


0. 


8. 


66 


c. 


M. 


86 


c. 


M. 


26 


0. 


8. 


24 


0. 


8. 


27 


0. 


8. 


66 


0. 


Wld. 


20 


c. 


M. 



Natiylty. 



Ireland 



Ireler 



V' . 



Ireland 



Ireland 



Oonneoticat . 



Ireland 



Ireland 



Ireland 



Ireland 



Ireland 



Sngland 



Ireland 



Ireland ... 



Ireland 
Ireland 



Ireland 



Ireland 



Ireland 



NattTity of Father and 
Mother. 



Both Ireland. 



Both Ireland. 



Both Ireland. 



Both Ireland. 



Both Oonnectlcut . 



Both Ireland. 
Both Ireland. 
Both Ireland. 
Both Ireland. 

Both Ireland. 

Both Ireland. 
Both Ireland. 

Both Ireland. 

Both Ireland. 
Both Ireland. 



Both Ireland. 



Both Irehmd. 



Both Ireland. 



Besldenoe of Deoeaeei 



817 E. 37th. 



Brooklyn 



4inW. 42d 



IftraoUyn 

Fourth At. IcMthSL 

864 Taiith ATcnu 
894 8eooiid ATeD». 

ITSBoweiy 

Brooklyn 



90 Henry Stmt . . 

809 Ninth AveniK.- 
881 8eoond Atsdim. 

83d 8t ft Fourth AT. 

119th St k See. At. 
50SrW.29tti 



a06E.2eth 

147>^ WashfogtOB.. 

1294 Third Avenue. 
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TABLE No. XSLUL^ConHnued. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL ACCOUNT OF THE VICTIMS OF T 

RIOT, JULY 12th, 1871. 



HE! 



Dsteof 
Deftth. 



July 12. 



17. 



12. 



12. 



Aug. I. 



July 12. 



12. 



16. 



12. 



•• 12. 
" 18. 



12. 



12. 



12. 



12. 



13. 



12. 



12. 



12. 



N«me of Deoiiased. 



H. G. Page 



W. B. Prior 



0. H. Peitlt 



J. BUey. 



J. J. Boarko . 



W. Shorten . 



W. J. Scott. 



P. Sherry 



P. Slattery 



T. J. Spring. 
O. Stoaton . . 



T. Sullivan. 



W. Tighe. 



S. Wyait 



G. M. Washburn 



J.Ward. 



J. A. Whlteaide 



MaryTork 



0. Ziegler 



Age. 



5 S 



^ 



»,¥ ; t: 



42 



24 



28 



26 



23 



19 



80 



-til 



46 



16 



i s5 • 



p. 



p. 



c. 



c. 



p. 



p. 



c. 



c. 



c. 



18 C. 



3U 



26 

30 
26 
30 



27 



12 



28 



<!. 



C. 



C. 



P. 



P. 



P. 



B 



S. 



c 



M. 



8. 



8. 



8. 



M. 

S. 
S. 

M. 



S. 

M. 
M. 
S. 



S. 



8. 



M. 



NatiTity. 



England 



New Qrleana.. 



Ylxginla. 



Ireland 



Ireland 



New York.. 



Ireland 



Ireland 



Ireland 



New Tork.. 
Ireland . 



Ireland 



Ireland 



New York 

Massachusetts 
Scotland. 



Ireland 



New York.... 



Germany. 



Nativity of Father and 
Mother. 



Besidence otI>eceaae< 



Both England. 



I Father, England { 

(Mother, United States, t 



Both United States. 



Both Ireland. 



Both Ireland. 



Both Ireland. 



Both Ireland. 



Both Ireland. 

Both Ireland. 

Both Ireland. 
Both Ireland. 

Both Ireland. 
Both Ireland. 



Both New York 



Both Massachusetts. 



Both Scotland. 



Both Ireland.. 



Both Ireland. 



Both Germany 



383 W. 19th 



00th St. k Tint At. 



46th St k Six& At. 



120 First ATeixnr 



Brooklyn 



19th St & Eighth Av. 



277 BlYingtou 



7 Battery Place. 
306 £.a4th.... 



102 B^ymrd. 



368 W. 36t]i 



40 DlTisioD 



621 W. 4ad 



207W. asth 



224 W. lath . 



290 Elizabeth. 
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TABLE No. XLa.—CofUinued. 




CIRCUMSTANTIAI. ACCOUNT OF THE VICTIlfS OF 


THE 




RIOT, JUI^T 12th, 1811. 




OocuiMUioii. 


Member of any Sodefcy. 


Location ofWoond. 


of Deceased at the Blot 


ProbabiUty 

whether 
Rioter or Not 


Actor 


Notftated 


Head 


• 

Soldier in the Ninth Regiment ; snp- 
];>0Bed to have been killed by a rioter. 


Innocent 


Photographer. 


Notstated 


ln^P •••■••>- .*•■ 


Soldier in the Ninth Regiment; sup- 
posed to have been killed by a rioter. 


Innocent 


Butcher 


^oDe ..•••.. 


Heftrt 


Kept a butcher-nhop comer of Ninth 
Avenue and 19tfa Street; left home a 
short time previous to the firing, and 
was killed at the same time with a 
companion named Buckland. 


Innocent 


tjfclx>rpr .... 


Notstated 


Head 


Came home from work in forenoon; 
changed his clothes and left sgam 
aboat noon. 


Rioter. 






Car Coadiirtor 


None 


Thigh 


Not employed; went to see procession 
during forenoon. 


Innocent 


Jevaler 


None 


Head 


About 1 p. M. was sent on an errand by 
his brother. 


Innocent 


Clerk- 


None 


Abdomen 


Shortly after 2 p.m. left his aunt's home, 
filst Street, near Tenth Avenue, where 
he had been on busiriese ; was shot on 
Eighth Avenue, near afith Street, by a 
man in the window of a house op- 
posite. 


Innocent. 


Exprearaian. . 


Not stated 


Thigh 


Worked until noon ; went with his broth- 
er to see the procession; both were 
active rioters; his brother's head was 
beaten by the Police, and he was shot 


Rioter. 




Park Laborer. 


None 


Lang and Wrist. . 


Left his work with a gang, and went to 
the scene of the riot 


Rioter. 


Schoolboy.... 
Milkman 


None 


Qroin 

Thigh 


Left home at 10 a. m. 

Attended to his business dnrlng the 
forenoon ; about 1 p.m. went with an* 
other boy to view the procession. 


Innocent 
Innocent. 


None 


Uborar 


W. M. Tweed Benevolent 


Head 


At 6 A. M. left home to go to work; re- 
tomed at 9 a. m. and said his fellow- 
laborers were not working; dressed 
himself and went out; a quiet man. 


Innocent. 


LOsorer 


None 


Chest 

• 


At work during forenoon, and returned 
home to dine, going out sgain about 

IP. M. 


Innocent 


Jeweler .... 


Not stated 


Abdomen 


Soldier of the Ninth Regiment ; anp- 
posed to have been shot oy the rioters. 


Innocent 






TfmMtf^T 


Notstated 


Spine 


Left his place of business with a firiend 
at 10 A.M. to go see the procession. 


Innocent 






pmrver 


None 


Bladder 


At work in forenoon ; came home to din- 
ner, and left with the intention of go- 
ing to work again ; strongly disap- 
proved of any demonstration against 
the Orangemen. 


Innocent 






MiTkrfnmn 


Notstated.... 


Chest 


Was a simple spectator of the procession 
near his residence. 


Innocent 






nrlMMllglxi ... 




Head 


Was taken about 2 p. m. by a female 
neighbor to view the procession; was 
supposed to have been shot by a 
rioter. 


Innocent 


%opkeeper .. 




Heart 


Left home at 10.30 a.m. to visit some 
friends. 


Innocent. 








Besides the all 


ove there were two ▼!< 


Btims never identified. 
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TABLE No. XXX. 

SUIGIDAXi DEATHS. 

BT Dates, Aon, Comditioh, Oocupationb, Natxtitixs aiid Mxams dbed. Tweltz 
Months kudiko Dsoxvbxb SIst, 1871. 



Date 


1. 


A«e. 


Oon- 
dltiOD 


Janitary 


2.. 


24 


M. 


«« 


6.. 


63 


S. 


c< 


26.. 


37 


S. 


4< 


29.. 


22 


8, 


February 6-* 


34 


8. 


<« 


8.. 


67 


M. 


«< 


9.. 


18 


8. 


•• 


16.. 


26 


S. 


<( 


20.. 


47 


M. 


<< 


26 . 


63 


M. 


March 


1.. 


62 


M. 


«< 


8.. 


• 27 


S. 


f* 


8.. 


67 


8. 


t< 


17.. 


36 


• ■ 


t< 


18.. 


46 


W. 


<« 


22.. 


44 


s. 


11 


24.. 


48 


M. 


t( 


27.. 


32 


M. 


•• 


28.. 


66 


M. 


f( 


80.. 


22 


M. 


«« 


81.. 


69 


W. 


AprU 


1.. 


67 


W. 


i« 


2.. 


27 


M. 


«« 


8.. 


28 


M. 


tt 


10.. 


46 


M. 


•« 


11.. 


66 


M. 


<i 


13.. 


24 


M. 


<• 


25. 


SO 


W. 


« 


26.. 


34 


M. 


(< 


28.. 


47 


S. 


« 


28.. 


17 


8. 


May 


2.. 


36 


• • 


f« 


4.. 


32 


8. 


«i 


19.. 


16 


• • 


(« 


26.. 


48 


M. 


•« 


28.. 


26 


8. 


i( 


31.. 


36 


W. 


June 


8.. 


34 


M. 


«f 


8.. 


48 


M. 


*< 


6.. 


14 


8. 


<« 


11.. 


36 


W. 


II 


11. 


33 


M. 


II 


16.. 


60 


M. 


•1 


18.. 


36 


M. 


II 


20.. 


86 


W. 


II 


20.. 


22 


M. 


II 


20.. 


22 


8. 


II 


23.. 


36 


8. 


li 


27.. 


36 


M. 


•1 


29.. 


37 


W. 


II 


80.. 


43 


M. 


July 


8.. 


28 


W. 


II 


6.. 


66 


M. 


It 


6.. 


66 


W. 


i« 


9.. 


30 


8. 


11 


11.. 


66 


M. 


•• 


16.. 


29 


M. 


II 


18.. 


29 


8. 


i( 


26.. 


40 


M. 


II 


26.. 


23 


8. 


II 


26.. 


23 


8. 


•1 


30.. 


65 


M. 


II 


31.. 


61 


M. 


Angaut 


4.. 


50 


M. 


•i 


9.. 


24 


M. 


II 


14.. 


48 


M. 


«i 


21.. 


40 


M. 


II 


24.. 


40 


8. 


•1 


24.. 


37 


8. 


II 


26.. 


27 


8. 


M 


29.. 


26 


8. 


fl 


31.. 


20 


8. 




40 


M. 


l« 


6.. 


38 


M. 



Occupation. 



Domeatio 

Walter 

Bz-Oapt Br. Army 
Qerk 



Clerk . . . . 
Stationer. 
lUlor.... 



Army OiBoer 
Plumber .... 



Dreesmaker. 
Laborer 



Clgarmaker 
Sto^eman . 



Inrentor . . 
derk 



Shoemaker 

Laborer 

Photof^zapher 

Pauper 

Druggist 

Hatter 

Druggist (annaitai). 



Cook 



Jeweler .... 
Bookkeeper 
Merchant .. 



Laborer. 
Furrier . 



Tailor.... 
Physician 



Prostitute. 
Dentist . . . 



Merchant 



Chemist 

Candlemaker. 

DrugRlst 

Cigarmi^er .. 



Clerk 

Merchant 
Machinist 



Cartman .. 
Csrtman .. 
Machinist. 

Tailor 

Shoemaker 
Sewing. . . . 
Druggiat .... 
Carpenter. . . 
Housekeeper 



• • ■ ■ 



Nativity. 



C*aTkm^m. 

France 

England 

England 

New York 

Maine 

Delaware 

New York 

Oermany 

New York 

Ireland 

New York 

Ireland 

Switserland . . . 

Ireland 

Scotland 

New York 

Germany 

Ireland 

New York 

Scotland 

Maine 

Ireland 

New Jersey ... 

Germany 

Ireland 

Michigan 

United States.. 

England 

Ireland 

England 

United States.. 

New York 

New York 

France 

United States.. 
Massachusetts. 

Germany 

Ireland 

New York 

Germany.. . 

Ireland 

Germany 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

New York 

England 

Ireumd 

Germany 

Ireland 

German)' 

N. Hampshire. 

Ireland 

Switzerland . . . 

England 

Ireland 

Cuba 

Germany 

YiMinia 

Ireland 

New Jersey 

New York 

Germany 

Germanr 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Germany 

Germany 

Ireland 

Canada 

Gemumy 

Germany 

France 



racb) 
Sloiii 



Means Used. 



Paris Green. 

Paris Green. 

Opium. 

Morphine. 

Hanging. 

Hanging. 

Gunshot (Head). 

Inhaling Sulphuric Ethei . 

Hanging. 

Paris Green. 

Paris Green. 

Morphine. 

Cutting Throat. 

Laudanum. 

Hanging. 

Hanging. 

Paris Green. 

Drowning. 

Hanging. 

Gunshot (Heart). 

Cutting Throat. 

Hanging. 

Laudanum. 

Drowning. [Throat). 

Leap rm Window (Cutting 

Cuttmg Throat 

Gunshot (Heart). 

Laudanum. 

Chloroform. 

Drowning. 

Prussic Add. 

Chloroform. 

Opium. 

Gunshot (Lungs 

Cutting Throat. 

Gunshot (Chest k Head) 

Gunshot (Chest). 

Cutting Iliraat. 

Hanging. 

Gunshot (Abdomen). 

Chloroform. 

Paris Green. 

Gunshot (Breast). 

Cutting Throat 

Cutting Throat 

r<audanum. 

Strychnine. 

Narcotic Poison. 

Paris Green. 

Hanging. 

Drowning. 

Gunshot (Heart). 

Laudanum. 

Gunshot (Abdomen). 

Poison (not stated). 

Cutting Throat 

Cutting Throat 

Leap from Wmdow. 

Laudanum. 

Gunshot (Chest). 

Hanging. 

Gunshot (Abdomen). 

Cutting Throat 

Arsenic. 

Leap from Window. 

Paris Green. 

Gutting Throat 

Cutting Throat 

Githshot (Heart). 

Drowning. 

Abortion, i 

Morphine. 

Gunshot and Hanging. 

Paris Green. 
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TABLE No. ZXX.— OmlmiMci. 

SITICIDAIi DEATHS. 

Daxeb, Aobb, Gokdxtxon, Oocupatiomb, NATmnn axs MxAXfe dbxd. 

MOMTBfl KMDZXO DSCKMBRB S1»T, 1871. 



TWKLTS 



S»te. 



<• 
«« 

• 4 

4t 

t< 

i. 

«i 



Odober 



8«plam. 10. . 
10.. 
10.. 
19.. 
22.. 
24.. 
27.. 
27.. 
28.. 
30.. 

3.. 

7.. 
10.. 
10.. 
14.. 
16.. 
16.. 
20.. 
22.. 
26.. 
26.. 
27.. 
RoTember 1.. 

2.. 

2.. 

6.. 
22.. 
26.. 
28.. 
30.. 
December 4.. 

0.. 
12.. 
13.. 
18.. 
16.. 
16.. 
21.. 
28.. 
29.. 



(f 

a< 

• 4 
44 
4* 
«4 
•4 
44 
44 
«« 



44 
• 4 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 



44 
44 
44 
44 
•4 
4« 
•4 
«« 
«« 



Age. 


Con- 
dition 


45 


M. 


26 


B. 


46 


8. 


67 


M. 


70 


M. 


60 


M. 


46 


8. 


42 


M. 


60 


M. 


28 


M. 


72 


W. 


28 


M. 


60 


8. 


83 


8. 


23 


8. 


20 


8. 


87 


• • 


26 


8. 


66 


M. 


22 


8. 


10 


8. 


22 


8. 


49 


M. 


61 


IC. 


64 


• • 


26 


8. 


26 


8. 


31 


M. 


86 


8. 


27 


H. 


31 


W. 


30 


M. 


89 


H. 


33 


H. 


21 


8. 


46 




30 


8. 


38 


8. 


28 


M. 


34 


W. 



Oconpetion. 



PlBDter 

Bookkeeper 

Watchmaker 

Laborer 

Honeekeeper 

Commerdal Agent 

Clerk 

Agent 

Jeweler 

8aloon 

oierk .*.'.'!.'.'.'.*.*.*!; 
ICAohinlet 

Laborer 

Boatman 

Bookbinder 

Clerk 

GaJnrer 

bierk ,......'.'.'..'. 

Pattern Grader. . . 
Clgamuker 

firlnier 

Clgumaker 

Mechaalo 

Clerk 

Cigannaker 



NatiTltj. 



Florida 

Qennany 

Oermany 

Germany 

Germany...., 

Ireland 

Ireland 

England 

Vermont . . . . , 
Vermont .... 
Germany.... 
Germany.... , 
New York..., 
New York.... 
Gtormany...., 
New York. . . . 
Germany.... 

Ireland , 

England 

Germany.... 

New York 

Germany.... 
England . .. 

England 

Germany.... 
New York... 
Belgium .... 

Germany 

Ireland 

England 

Germany. . . . 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Germany. . . . 
Denmark.... 
Maryland . . . 
Germany.... 
New Jemey . , 
Germany. . . . 



Means Used. 



Gunshot (Head). 

Drowning. 

Gunshot (Chest). 

Hanging. 

Cutting Tliroat. 

lAudanum. 

Paris Green. 

Corrosive Poison. 

Gunshot (Head). 

ConroslTe Poison. 

Acid Poison. 

Hanging. 

Cutttng Throat. 

Gunshot (Heart). 

Leap trom Window. 

Prussio Add. 

8ulphurio Acid. 

Cutting Throat. 

Paris Green. 

Gunshot snd Hanging. 

Paris Green. 

Gunshot. 

Hanging. 

Hanging. 

Prussio Add. 

Laudanum. 

Hanging. 

Gunshot (Head). 

Hanging. 

Paris Green. 

Cutting Throat. 

Hanging. 

Gunshot (Head). 

Leap fjrom Window. 

Hanging. 

Gunshot (Head). 

Chro. Opium Poisoning. 

Gunshot (Head). 

Gunshot (Heart). 

Jump firom B. R. Train. 



CAUSES CLASSIFIED. 



Abortion 

Cat-Stab 

Drowning 

Gunshot 

Gunshot and Hanging. 

Hanging 

Leap from Height 

Leap from B. B. Train. 
Poison (not stated).... 



Num< 
ber. 



1 

16 
6 
23 
2 
18 
6 
1 
1 



OMlse. 



Arsenic , 

Add 

Chloroform 

Corroslye 

Ether (Inhaling). 

Laudanum 

Morphine 

Narootio , 



Num- 
ber. 



1 
I 
3 
2 
1 
8 
3 
1 



Cause. 



Hum- 
ber. 



Opium (Eater) 

Opium (Chro. Pois'g). 

Paris Green 

Prussio Add 

Sulphuric Add 

Strychnine 

TOtsl 



2 
1 

18 
8 
1 
1 
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NATIVITIES. 



Nativity. 



Belgium . 
Canada... 
Denmark 
England . 
Franoe... 



Num* 
ber. 



1 
2 
1 

11 
3 



Nativity. 



Germany . .. 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Bwitierlaod.. 
United States 



N'm- 
ber. 



31 

26 

8 

2 

33 



Nativity. 



Unknown . . , 
West Indies. 

• Total 



Num- 
ber. 



114 



SexttS— Males, 86 ; Females, 20. 



29 
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SUICIDES. 

114 persons committed suicide, against 101 in the preyions year. 85 
were males and 29 females. The youngest was ten years of age (a 
Grerman girl, who took Paris-green from remorse at having been de- 
tected by her mother in a theft of fifty cents), and the oldest eighty-six. 
42 poisoned themselves (4 by ansesthetics) ; 23 shot themselves; 18 hung 
themselves; 16 cut their throats; 6 drowned themselves; 5 leaped from 
windows (one of whom preceded that act by cutting his throat) ; 2 shot 
and then hung themselves ; 1 leaped from a railroad train ; and 1 committed 
an abortion upon herself. 

The Germans, as usual, ftimished a very large proportion of these deaths, 
amounting to 31, of whom 7 shot themselves ; 5 hung themselves ; 6 poisoned 
themselves ; 4 cut their throats ; 2 shot and then hung themselves ; 2 drowned 
themselves ; 2 leaped from windows ; 1 cut his throat and then leaped from a 
window; 1 leaped from a train; and 1 took chloroform. The largest number 
was that of Americans, 33; of whom 13 shot themselves; 12 poisoned them- 
selves; 3 hung themselves; 2 cut their throats; 2 mhaled chloroform or 
ether; and 1 drowned himself.. Of the 26 Irish, 8 poisoned themselves; 6 
hung themselves ; 6 cut their throats ; 3 drowned themselves ; 2 shot them- 
selves; and 1 leaped from a window. Of the 11 English, 7 took poison; 2 
hung themselves ; 1 took chloroform ; and 1 cut his throat. 2 Scotchmen cut 
theur throats, and 1 hung himself. 2 French persons took poison, and 1 cut his 
throat. 1 Canadian took poison, and 1 killed herself by an abortion. 2 Swiss 
poisoned themselves. 1 Belgian hung himself. 1 Dane shot himself, and 1 
Cuban leaped from a window. 

15 of those who took poison selected some narcotic agent ; one of these 
was an instance of chronic opium poisoning; 14 chose some preparation of 
arsenic, usually Paris-green; 4 ether or chloroform; 3 prussic add; 1 
strychnine ; 1 sulphuric acid ; 4 some acid or corrosive poison not specified. 

Among the occupations clerks, as usual, were most numerous, 11 having 
destroyed themselves, of whom 6 were Americans, 2 English, 2 Germans, and 
1 Irishman. Most of these were young men of ages ranging between 18 and 
26. There were 5 laborers, of whom 3 were Irish, 1 Grerman, and 1 Scotch. 
' Of 5 cigar makers, 3 were German, 1 Belgian, and 1 Cuban. Of 5 druggists 
or chemists, 2 were English, 1 French, 1 Swiss, and 1 German. Chloroform, 
prussic acid, morphine, and cutting the throat, were the means resorted to by 
these persons. There were 3 merchants, all Americans ; and 3 tailors and 3 
machmists, all Grermans. These were the occupations mentioned most fre- 
quently. One prostitute, only 22 years old, ended her career by taking 
laudanum. 
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HOMICIDES. 

The homicides for the year amounted to 65 against 45 in 1870, and 
37 in 1869, the number having doubled within three years. Only one person, 
John Thomas Rosenville, expiated his crime upon the scaffold. 



MORTALITY IN TENEMENT HOUSES. 

I 

The whole number of tenement houses in the City of New York in 
which deaths occurred during the year 1871, was eight thousand two hundred 
and twenty-four. The whole number of deaths in these houses was twelve 
thousand seven hundred and forty-four, distributed as follows : 



1 death in 5,438 houses Deaths 6,488 

8,442 

1,998 

924 

580 

222 
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24 

86 

11 
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In 1870, thirteen thousand and fifty-two deaths took place in eigh£^ 
thousand fiye hundred and nine houses of this kmd. There appeared a gaui 
therefore in the past year of 308 lives throughout the tenement houses, and 
there were 285 less of such habitations visited by death. This apparent gain, 
however, was more than compensated for by the mortality in public institu- 
tions which must also be taken mto consideration in estimating the death rate 
among the tenement house population who contribute the principal proportion 
of theur patients. There was but a slight difference between 1870 and 1871 
in this respect, hospitals and tenement houses together having furnished 66*22 
per cent, of all deaths in the former year, and 66*48 per cent, in the latter. An 
iDcrease of 179 in the mortality of the Foundling Hospital, and the deaths of 
so many people at the Small Pox Hospital (a large number of whom had been 
removed from tenement houses) affords the explanation of the increase in 1871. 
Moreover, 121 of the deaths from Small Pox actually occurred in tenement 
houses. It is evident, therefore, that those diseases more directly dependent upon 
and affected by the hygienic condition of such dwellings and theur surroundings 
were less rife than usual among their inhabitants during the past year. This 
was especially noticeable in the second tenement house district, includmg the 
7th, 10th, 11th, 13th, and 17th wards, where the actual gain to human life 
in tenement houses during 1871, as compared with 1870, was represented by 
a decrease of 12 per cent, in the mortality of their mhabitants, although this 
district contains 37 per cent of all the tenement houses in the city, with nearly 
200,000 inmates, or 41 per cent, of the whole city tenement house population. 
The total population of the second district, according to the last census, was 
280,000, and its area embraces but 1.47 square miles. 
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TABLE Ko. XXXm. 



ABSTRAOl? dHOWINO THE DISTRIBUTIOH OT KORTALITT 

In Tksemest Houns m which TmucB ob mobs Dxathi Oooubbbd nr thb Tbab 1871. 

(The tiiuUl nnmanJ over any partloalar house represents the number of destbs which oceanred in ihst 

house in 1870.) 



STREET. 



Albany . . 
AUen.... 
Attorney. 



Avenue A . 
Avenue B. 



Avenue C. 
Avenue D 
Batavia — 
Baxter 



Bayard.. 
Broome 



Canal 

Gannon... 
Carlisle . . 
Carmine . 
Catharine 

Cedar 

Centre . . . 
Cherry . . . 



Christopher 
Chrystie . . . 



Houses in which 
Three Deaths oc- 
curred. 



Houses in whicb 
Four Deaths oc- 
curred. 



19^. 

24, 46,62,106,197. 
81, 83^ 66, 156, 

167*, 164. 
293, 46, 60, 186. 

198, 261. 

27, 40, 80, 177, 

180, 202, 224 

246, 276. 

77, 199, 202. 

116. 



29,983,1293,195 
89, 288. 



Houses in which 
Five Deaths oc- 
curred. 



17S 18, 863,88, 86, 
98, 116, 120. 
98, 104. 
74, 77, 106, 164, 
220», 815. 
66. 
186. 
6*. 



102. 

46,106. 

14, 82, 144, 148, 

862^,400,480. 



City Hall place. 

Clarke 

Clinton........ 

Columbia 

Crosby 

Deiancey 

Division 

Downing 

Duane 

East Broadway 
East Houston . . 

East 4th 



16, 823, 128, 182, 
143, 174, 189^ 
220. 



40', 69, 81, 92. 
'88. 



61. 
260. 

206. 



Houses in whicb 

Six or more 
Deaths occurred. 

(Knxnersls in psren- 
ttlesis showing the 
ftctdsl nwnber of 
deaths in the res- 
pective houses.) 



81 (•). 



6. 
20\ 81% 119. 

61. 



97. 

*77." 



22, 24, 42«, 128. 

76, 96. 

47, 69. 
26, 468, 109, 240. 
78,98, 244« 2603. 



26, 86«, 69, 140' 
222, 242, 406. 
98. 
483, 168. 



17, 193, 24. 

22. 

16, 28, 67, 84, 87. 



33. 
70, 121, 146, 146. 

217, 841. 
118,170,196,207^ 
209, 281, 282, 
279. 



141«. 



W (»), 88« («). 



90 (•). 
883 '(•*)• 



81. 
126. 



168. 

i28,*i26,'i86il77 

118, 146, 261. 



171, 188. 
*2i6. * 



187. 
1223, 168. 



16« (•). 



88 (•). 



16J^ O. 

141 n. 



144 («), 178 r). 
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TABLE No. -LXXm-CtmUntied. 



STREET. 



East 9th, 



East 10th, 
East 11th 

East 12th. 

East 13th. 

East 14th 
East 15th 

East 16th 



East 
East 
East 
East 
East 
East 
East 
East 
East 
East 
East 
East 
East 
East 
East 
Bttst 
East 
East 
Eaftt 
East 
East 
E^t 
East 
East 
East 
East 
East 
Kast 
East 



17th 

18th. 

19th. 

2lBt. . 

22d.. 

24th 

25th 

26th. 

28th. 

29th. 

3l8t 

82d. 

33d. 

34th. 

35th. 

36tli . 

37 th. 

38th. 

39th. 

42<l . . 

45th 

46th. 

47 th . 

48th 

49th. 

53d.. 

55th.. 

56th.. 

59th. 



Houses in which 
Three Deaths oc- 
curred. 



Houses in which 
Four Deaths oc- 
curred. 



Houses in which 
Five deaths oc- 
curred. 



Houses in which 

Six or more 
Deaths occurred. 



iNninenlB in paren- 
thealB Bhowing ttie 
actual number of 
deathB in the 
pectlTe houses.) 



318.411,438,486. 

445, 610, 630, 

6343, 701, 734. 

702, 719, 725. 
240, 263, 8563, 

360r 
337, 338. 404, 439, 

507, 617, 6303, 

636, 638, 644. 

645. 
316, 423, 500, 508, 

623, 530, 637, 

639, 718. 
439, 442S 5073,; 

522, 523. 608, 

605, 616. 6463. 
404^ 417*, 424, 

6C8«, 516. 
406,420,429,431, 

4333, 4353, 436, 

511. 
336,341,414,504. 

657. 
421, 435^ 620. 

421. 
412, 418, 420, 444 

319, 344, 404«. 
239*. 



784. 



300, 317, 818. 
145. 217. 

325. 

227, 818. 

804. 

330, 337, 838. 340. 

333. 

314. 

221, 306, 330. 

314, 322. 324. 

208. 

219. 

337. 

222. 

286. 

285, 829. 



836, 400, 402. 



159. 
814. 
166. 
215. 



331, 408, 509, 616, 
619, 682. 



511». 
422, 511. 
406, 441. 

404, 419, 600. 

417,431. 

425. 
421, 428. 



439, 6323. 



223*, 887*. 
805V 



333, 353. 



281. 
837, 840. 
204. 228. 



324, 883«, 340. 
426. 



5153. 

435, 448«, 506. 

409*, 4373. 
434. 

5103, 516*, 606. 

428. 
415. 
407. 



816 



807. 
2403. ^80. 



807. 



425. 



4203 (7), 508 ('). 



411 (•), 701 (•). 



481« (T). 



518 n. 

405 (8), 425 («). 



246 («). 



237 («). 



402 («:. 



90 



i 
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TABLE No. XXXlU-^OmUinued. 



STREET. 



HouBes in which 
Three Deaths oc- 
curred. 
I 



Honses in which 

Four Deaths oc- 

corred. 



Houses in which 
Five Deaths oc- 
curred. 



Hooses in which 

Six or more 
Deaths occurred. 

(Nomerals in pareD- 
tliesUi showing the 
actual nninber of 
da«tha in the re- 
■pectlyehoasM.) 



East 60th.. 
East 66th.. 
East 74th.. 
East 119th 
East 12lBt. 



310. 



824. 



76, 1053, 161. 

681. 
282,2333,249,281 



10, 46. 



Fifth. 



First 

First avenue. 



308, 8494. 

818, 320. 

219. 

216. 

226. 

East 8th 108, 118, 119, 122. 

301, 303, 306, 
310, 833, 373, 
, 376, 400. 
Eighth avenue . 444, 838 > 
Eldridge 18, 87, 6^, 72, 

126, 144. ' 
Eleventh ave . . ' 568. 

Elizaheth 8<, 114, 224, 226. 

Elm 43, 208. 

Essex 21,37, 106, 116, 

138, 1488. 
214, 219, 410, 414, 329, 406, 408, 416, 
431, 438, 6133.! 421, 616, 618, 
517, 620, 627*, I 619, 681, 644*,, 
640. 
63\ 126. ! 92. 

73, 87, 164, 181,1886, 1078, 1098*. 
194, 228, 334, j 
420', 442*, 519,1 
525, 629, 649,' 
601, 827*, 833,1 
i 8843,962*. 
Forsyth 38, 44, 46^ 67,il6«, 40*. 60, 67, 

127, 150. 153.. 186,208. 
j 203. I 

Franltfort 25. 

Franklin 5. 

Gansevoort 10. 28. 

Goerck 151 . , 

Grand , 40, 431, 677 

Greene ! 94, 102, 211^ 

Greenwich ...j 101* 181, 34&' i4, 370. 636, 607, 

• 356, 400, 467, 
I 600. 

Hague ft*. 

Hamilton .... 40. 

Harrison 7. 

Henry 42, 69, 92«, 94, 

112, 2883, 3303 

33, 171. 

76, 391. 

4, 16. 81. 

24*, 61», 102. 

87'. 

743. 

111. 221, 



47, 124. 
'i72; 



621«. 



96. 



18*, 66. 



194. 



883 67. 



Hester . . 

Hudson . 

Jackson. 

James . . 

Jefferson 

King... 

Laurens. 



72, 78. 
159, 191. 



817 (0. 416 (•). 
606(«),516«n, 
526 (•). 



881 (•). 



87« (•). 




TABLE Mo. XXXin— 1 



,Boiue> in whicb Honsea In whloh IHohms in whicb, 
iThree Dentha oc- Four Deaths oc- Five DeBtha oc- L 
I curred. cuirad. curred. \a 







148, 


_ 


dath* II 
■pectlveh 


Leonard. .. 


. 10, 1S4, 1G8> 

62. 

37, 61, IS'. 92, 

187. 

12. 

lOfti, 187'. 

8. 

99. 196. 287,«. 

, 847, 349, 36a*. 

, 17', 39^; 101, 
. 243'. 818. 

24. 
,17, 68, 118. 116, 
;i26',218.281,808 
2S. 81, 88H, Bfr", 
68, 5as 72. 79, 
■ 89, 91, 116. 
118.140.214.236 
1 46. 
!489, 577, 750', 784 
'12,26.57,90.91. 

101, 144. 

1 30, 81'. 

64', 93. 

m. 




168S, 












Lodlow 

HadiBon .... 


172. 


850, 856. 


28-\ 848. 


82. 


Uonroe 

Moirii 

Mott 

Mulberry 

New Bowery. 
Ninth avenae 


27, 68. 287. 

6. 
156', 157', ISSa 

220', 297. 

21', 82, 47, 76, 

87, 118' 231', 28.% 

248. 


83, 260, 31 P. 

65>,'66', i6y;217. 
260«. 
172. 


196 

"a 


667. 
5' 

24. 

87. 

2V 57, 60. 166. 

88*. 

322, 472. 

62, 185'. 












OUver 

Orehord 


io6, 

87,48. 


481 
168 

89(:)^ 




826, 478. 
180, 
















26. 

iCfi. ea>, sp 112*. 

168, 268>. 

18', 27. 81, 64. 

68,56'. 






Wdge 

fUvlngtoB.. . 

Roae 

Butgem 


58. 77, 79«, iw, 

128,162.166,182, 
187,261,845. 

■*'*16". 

60. 

22'. 

'164, 198, 288, 240. 

241, 250. 
20', 474,611,672. 
1610, 1086, 1128, 
1 1868, 1485. 

e 860. 
.142, 184,187,189 


lip 

157, 194», 316, 


246 








Second 

Se«Mnd avsDue 

8«TeQtbaveDu 

Seventh 

Sheriff 

diith 

SUth avcuuo 
Spring 


1H2, iai", 287 
864, 866. 153G. 


■246. 

670, 867, 873. 

381. 
85. 

im 


'""•fc 


82, 




387, 404^, 428 
438,518.752,816 

'"" 251,' 


«2', 418. 484,', 
617, 724. 
86. 87. 


514 

54( 



252 



TABLE No. XSXta—amtinmed. 



STBEET. 


Houses in which 
lliree Deaths oc- 
curred. 


Houses in whicli 
Four Deaths oc- 
curred. 


Houbes in whicl] 
Five Deaths oc- 
curred. 

t 


Honses in which 

Six or more 
Deaths oocuired. 

(Numeralt in piren- 
thetis Bhowing the 
actual number of 
deatha in the re- 
spectiTe Houses.) 


Stanton 


61, 1613, 175, 244. 

260. 

18, 172. 

47. 1133. 148. 

126,265,282 415, 

417. 617, 652. 

693. 603. 

83, 86, 108, 1113, 

114S 115*, 139. 

156. 160*, 
186,190,216,217 
220, 230, 242, 245^ 

247. 276. 

290, 382, 638, 

6233, 752, 1055, 

1057^ 1216. 

1294, 1384, 


93. 












Suffolk 






Siillivnn 

Tenth avenue . 


2i3. 
274. 


114*. 
49. 




Third 




1 • 




Third avenne. . 


121, 129«, 224\ 
747, 805, 1112. 

40. 


212, 2223, 243. 


117(7), 119(«) 
162(«). 

m 


Thomas 


/. 




Thompson 

Vandam 


74, 111, 142, 147. 


12*. 


67(«)3. 


70. 




Vande water . . . 


93, 13. 

101. 

26, 36, 88*, 1023. 

7573. 






Walker 








Washington . . . 
Water 


3, 15*, 27, 69, 107^ 
126, 1393, 635. 
614, 636, 652. 


10«, 85*. 


28(»)3. 


Watts 


48. 






Wetfhawken. . . 


11. 

19. 






West 


16. 




2i(»). 


West Broadway 
** Houston. 


60*. 




226. 
3233. 






•* 4th 








** 10th . . 


240. 






" 13th' . . 


480. 

250,508. 

250, 829, 428, 435, 

220. 222, 224, 228, 

848. 

154. 144. 

210. 

286,404. 

201, 817, 864, 

368, 489. 

331,401,411,442, 

443, 464«, 611, 

656. 

1697, 249, 449, 

638. 

150, 200, 228, 280 

4663 

226,241,601,616, 

218, 620. 

441. 






* 16th . 


845.408. 


464. 




" 17th . . . 




" 18th .... 
•• 19th 


226. 


164*, 158,*, 2803. 
442». 




*• 20th.. . 






*• 24th . 


>..,,, 

352. 

417. 

284. 
219, 446. 


128. 




*• 26th . . 




«« 26th 






" 27th . ... 

• 

'* 28th 


214. 
442. 


447(«)». 


** 29th 




•• 80th 




• 




" 81«t.. 







• •••*■■•■ * •••• 



TABLB No. XXXm— < 



, 






Uomiea I 
• SiioT 


IRoTueg In which 


aouem in which 


Qouees In which 




STKElf 1'. l'hi«e Uenlha oc- 


Four Deatba oc- 


Tivr Deaths oc- 


;Num«^ 




curred. 


























ipettiva h 


We«82d. ... 202,441. 


446. 


i60». 




" 83d 241. 




142 




■■ 85th 251. 


866, 






" 36th . . 348.345.412,556. 




4453. 




'- S8th .... 306, 352. 404. 








- B9th ...314<, 316. 425 


385. 48»!. 




510 


427.483,435,626. 








■ - 40th . . . 


114. 446, 448. 


424. 






• 4l9t 


248,260,817.342 


341, 648. 


407. 




• 42d. . 


436. 


466, 561'. 


428, 




■ 43d.., - 


531. 




646 














■ 45th 


460. 


607. 






■■ 46th.... 


111,564.620,621 




618. 














• 49th-.. 


124=. 








•■ 60th,,. 


141'. 148. 43B. 


362. 








. 522 
854, 871. 








" 62d 








" 53d.... 


414. 




6U8. 














■■ 59th . 




611. 
















WiUett 


67, 89, 68, 62, 70, 
Bl, 82, 126. 


90<, 92, 121<. 




68(«)3, ] 









176. 




Worth 


123. 




8'. 




Tot»1 Number 










of HauB«s . 


68S. 


281. 


106. 


6 


ToUl Number 










or Dealfaa in 


1998. 


924. 


680, 


41 


thew HooMS. 











An abstract exhibiting the street distribution of tenement honse n 
is herewith presented, and in It are disting^uished those houses in which 
more deaths took place successively during each of the years 1870 at 
These figures are very instructiye as illustrating thu recurrence of n 
deaths year after year m particular houses. For example, out of 666 hi 
each of which 3 deaths occurred during the past year, there were 100 
of -which from 3 to 7 (with an average of 3.84) deaths had occurred in 
vious year. Out of £f31 houses in each of which 4 deaths occurred dv 
past year, there were 56 in each of which from 3 to 8 {with an av 
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4.18) deaths had occurred m the previous year. Out of 106 houses in each of 
which 5 deaths occurred during the past year, there were 38 in each of wliich 
from 3 to 7 (with an average of 4.21) deaths had occurred in the previous 
year. Out of 37 houses in each of which 6 deaths occurred during the past 
year, there were 10 in each of which from 3 to 7 (with an average of 4.3) 
deaths had occiured in the previous year. Out of 1 7 houses in each of wiiich 
7 deaths occurred during the past year, there were 8 in each of which from 3 
to 6 (with an average of 4.37) deaths had occurred in the previous year. And 
out of 8 houses m each of which from 8 to 1 1 deaths occurred during the past 
year, there were 5 in each of which from 3 to 6 (with an average of 4.2) deaths 
had occurred in the previous year. Altogether out of 1,065 tenement houses 
in each of which 3 or more deaths occurred in 1871 there were 217, in each 
of which 3 or more deaths had occurred in 18*20. 

This annual recurrence of several deaths in particular tenement houses is a 
fact proven by the experience of successive years, and such figures as the above^ 
may be termed sanitary indices which direct our attention unerringly to evil 
local conditions requiring investigation and correction. 

GENERAL MORTALITY. 

During 1871 there died in this city 10,701 children less than 2 years old, 
or 39.6 per cent, of the total mortality, the percentage in 1870 having been 
40.8 per cent We present herewith a table showing the distribution of infaot 
mortality in the past year, from which it appears that there occurred 8,04:;^ 
deaths of infants one year old and under, of whom 1,083 or 13.4 per cent died 
in hospitals. , The mortality of children less than five years of age amounted 
to 12,971 or 48 per cent, of the total, a slight gain upon the previous year. 
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1,296 persons of 70 years old and upward were cut off during the year. 

The following statement exhibits the mortality among such persons for the 
past 6 years : 





Deaths of persons 70 years 


old 


Percentage of deaths upon 


Tear. 


and upwards. 




total mortality. 


1871 


1,296 




4.8 


1870 


. 1,870 




6.0 


1869 


1.177 




4.6 


1868 


1,112 




44 


1867 


981 




4.2 


1866 


1,220 




16 



Our final table covers a period of three years back and shows the percentage 
of mortality upon population among the principal foreign elements which consti- 
tute our community. It contains several interesting facts derived from an analy- 



TABLE No. XXXV. 

FOREIGN AND NATIVE MORTAIiITT IN NEW 

Duanio 1869, 1870, Ain> 1871. 



NATIVITY. 



Anstria 

Belgium 

British America 

China 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Ireland 

Italy.... 

Norway 

Poland 

BoBsia , 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

SwitBerland 

Wales 

West Indies 

o Other Foreign Countries, and UnlLnown. 



Total Foreign, 
t Total Native. 



Grand Total. 



Population. ' Death* 
(Gensus \ in Three 
of 1870.) j Tears. 



4224 
825 

4419 

116 

682 

24442 

8265 
161216 

1287 
201999 

2794 
872 

2898 

1161 

7662 
458 

1658 

2178 
584 
489 

2686 



419094 
528198 



942292 



202 
22 

285 

18 

67 

1800 

468 
7821 

122 
14827 

151 
41 
77 
54 

586 
27 

244 

176 
64 

167 

686 



27980 
51488 



79418 



Mean ' V^aa ▲nnaU 
?et<emte4« or 
Dtmihs apon 
PoyUriaa. 



Annual 
MortaUtr 



67 
7 

95 

6 

22 

600 

154 

2607 

41 

4942 

50 

14 

26 

18 

195 

9 

81 

69 

18 

52 

212 



9810 
17168 



26478 



1.59 
2.16 
2.15 
5.22 
8.22 
2.41 
1.86 
1.72 
8 81 
2.44 
1.79 
8.76 
1.09 
1.56 
2.58 
1.99 
5.20 
2.71 
8.08 
10.63 
8.04 



2.22 
8.28 



2 71 



* So large a proportion of ** Unknown " are undoubtedly Foreign, as to Jnstuy daasing the mall aa 
Booh. 

tThe percentage of Deaths in the NatiTe was largely in excess of that in the Voreitca popnlation, 
on aooonnt of the fbct, that nearly 60 per cent of the total mortalitj occurred among children leas than 
hy years old, who were almost ezdusiTely nstire bom, although mainly of foreign parentage. 



da of some 80,000 deatha. The two most numerous foreign oataoni 
the Irish and Germans, differ lai^ly in their relative mortality, 
former amounting to 2.44 percent., and that of the latter to 1.7S. 'n 
pare these figm%s with the death rates of Dublin and Berlin, the 
tive dties of the respective races, lliat of Dublin, in 1871, was e< 
26 deaths in each thousand inhabitant, or 1.6 more than amon 
populatiou of New York. The normal death rat« of Berlin, during 
disturbed by condi^ons incident to the great war. In each <^ the 
ous years however, it reached about 30 deaths in the thousand inh 
13 more than among the German population of this city. Thi 
that whether Irom local, moral, or physical influences, a much great 
ment is manifested by the Grerman than the Irish race after emigra 
Natives of the West Indies suffered to a greater extent than ai 
their annual percentage of mortality in New York rising to 10.63. 
nese and Swedes come next with 5.23 and A.20 respectively. Tb 
ans, Hollanders, Danes, and Welsh follow in the order named — the 
ranging between 3 and 4 per cent. The Swiss, Scotch, Irish, £i 
gians, and British Americans vary between 2 and 3 per cent. The 
centage, 1.09, is given by natives of Poland. 

Very respectfully. 

Tour ob'd't Borv't, 

CHAS. P. RUSSEL, M 
Regiiter e 
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The subjoined table exhibits the relative mortality by Phthisis Pulmonalis 
among persons engaged in various occupations in this city. The three years 
1869, 1870 and 1871 are selected on account of their extending over a period 
equally preceding and subsequent to the time of the last United States census, 
and therefore by compensation affording a fair average. The list embraces 
only those callings enumerated in the census returns which correspond with 
those mentioned^ the statistics of this Bureau for the years specified. 

TABLE SHOWIHO THE INFLUENCE of VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
UPON PHTHISIS PULMONALIS IN NEW YORK CITT. 




Coopers 

MacTilnlittB (indnding Blaclumiths and Metal-workers) . 

lAwyen. 

Seamen and Watermen (inolndlng Sallors and Steamboatmen) . . 

Boot and Shoemaken ^ 

Barbers (including Hairdressera) 

Carmen (inchidlng Coachmen and TeamsturH) 

Printers 

Painters (Including Yamlshers) 

Masons and Stonecutters 

Carpenters (Including Cabinetmakers, Upholsterers and Joiners) 

Dressmakers (including MilUners, Mantnamakers, Tailoresses 
and Seamstresses) 

Teachers (Female) 

Tailors 



Bakers 



Bookbinders 

Cigumakers (including Tobacco-workers) . 

Domestio Servants 

Butchers 



Clerks (including Salesmen and Accountants in stores* banking, 
brokerage, insmrance and manufacturing esUblishmonts, and 
Civil Employes of Oovernment) 



Hatters (including Hat and CapmakerH) 

Physicians and Surgeons 

Pedlers (Indudlng Hucksters and Commercial TraveUers) . 

Merchants (Incladiug Traders and Dealers) 

Stablemen (including Livery Stablekeepere and Hostlers) , 
Teachers (Male) 



!fo.orP«aoM 
cnsBgad in 



K« 
of 

•BBBftlly by 
Connanptl'B 

i]ii8ai,isio 

and 1871. 




28.700 


329.3 


11.6 1 


1,606 


13.6 


8.5 , 


11,178 


92.3 


" i 


1,383 


10.0 


7.8 


4.463 


34.6 


7.7 

1 


6»960 


1 54.0 


7.7 

1 


2,649 


1 18.3 


7.2 ' 


9,813 


. 69.3 


7-1 

1 


6,134 


36.0 


7.0 


6,824 


40.0 


6.9 


6.686 


44.6 


6.8 


16,498 


103.0 


1 
6.6 


18 614 


120.0 


G.4 


3,173 


13.0 


6.0 


9,697 


55.6 


5.7 ! 


3.855 


21.3 


5.5 


2.276 


12.0 


5.3 1 


5.550 


39.0 


5.2 1 


49.440 


25:10 


5.1 


4,870 


22.3 


4.6 


35.432 


163.0 


4.6 


1,744 


6.6 < 


3.8 


1,741 


6.6 


3.8 I 


4,744 


18.0 , 


3.8 


23,872 


76.3 


J.l 


1.378 


4.0 


3.0 


1 1,338 


3.0 


3.2 

1 
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BEPORT 

OF THE 



DEPUTY REGISTER OF RECORDS. 



CuABLBB P. RussBL, M. D., ReffixUT qf Becorda. 

Sib : In aooordanoe with your request, I have the honor to submit the following 
report : 

The system of registration which has been employed during the past two years is still 
continued. The total number of burial permits granted during the year 1871, amounted 
to 82,085, of which 26,981 were upon certificates of city deaths, (^ the registered mor. 
tality ;) 2276 were upon returns of still-births ; 2645 were issued to allow bodies to enter 
and pass through this dty, and 188 to remove bodies from city cemeteries. Of the certi- 
ficates of city deaths received in this Bureau, there were 768 faulty or imperfect, which 
were returned to the attending physicians to be remodeled, and 156 were sent to the 
coroners for investigation, being generally those of persons who died from violence or 
suddenly when in apparent health, (and which came under Sec. 1 amended law regulat- 
ing coroners inquests in the county of New York ;) while a few were of persons who died 
nnder suspicious drcuoistanceH, and with reg^ard to whose manner of death official evi- 
dence was deemed necessary. 

The continuance of an assiduous supervision or scrutiny over the death certificates has 
had a decidedly beneficial result as regards the improvement in their statements of diag- 
nosis and also as a preventive of crime. The certificates which are now presented to this 
Burean from physicians are much more ezplidt than formerly as to the chief causes of 
death, the time of attendance of the physician, the duration of the disease and the com- 
plicating or remote causes when existing. 

The Register has devoted his personal attention to procuring as accurate statistics as 
possible, tfnd in respect to deaths his labor has resulted in eliciting special reports in rare 
cases for the information and benefit of those interested in correct mortuary statistics. 
Physicians have on all occasions cheerfully contributed whatever information was re- 
quired from them, and to their prompt and willing co-operation the Register is indebted 
for the success which has attended his efforts in bringing the statistics to such a state of 
perfection 

The frequency with which certificates of death were once received in this Bureau when 
the causes were not definitely stated has prompted the Register to make a selection of 
those diseases which were most frequently ill defined, and have them printed on the beck 
of the certificates, so that delay or inconvenience might be obviated in preparing the neces^ 
sary funeral arrangements. The following improved certificate is the one that has been 
adopted by this Bureau. 

The special attention of FbyriduiB Is respeotfbny Inyitod to the remarks below, and to the list of 
niwwnoo upon the back of this Certlflcate. 

THE BOABD OF THE HEALTH DEPABTMENT OF THE CITY OF NEW YOBS 

Haa made the following order: 

** Ah permits for the removal of the body of ai^ deceased peraon ftom the Oity of New York for in- 
terment, and all borial permita, and permita for ue dlainterment of the remains of deceased persona 
in the City of New York, shall be granted and signed hj the Begistor of Becorda." 

The Physician who attended any person in a last fllness is responsible for the presentation of this 
Certlflcato, accurately filled oat, to the Bureau of Becorda of Vital Statlstios, within 86 hours after 
said person's death. (Sec. 160 of Sanitary Code.) 

No permit for burial will be granted without a proper certlflcato. 

All physleisns practicing in New York City (including those in public institutiona) sre required 
to r^iirter their namea in the Bureau of B. «f Y. Statlatlca. (Sec 6 of Sanitary Code.) 

* By the registered mortality is meant the number of certiflcatoa of death which are recelTcd during 
etch 34 hours counted daily at noon. This is the mortality given weekly to the press for pubUcatlon. 
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OERTIFIOATE OF DEATH. 

1. F»n««neofth«De«,«^. USSSSJSj^S^X^tfL.^} 

3. A^e years montha, days. Color 

3. Single, Married, Widow or Widower. (Oroea out the words not required In this line.) 

4. Occapation 

6. Birthplace (State or Country) (How long in the United States, if of foreign birth), 

6. How long resident In this City, 

7. Father's Birthplace (State or Country), 

8. Mother's Birth place (State or Country) 






Time wbou Attack txix Dbath : 

If BBkiMwau 



[Write oppoalte each 
■hottld IM 



1 



Fiiat, (Primary, ) 

Second, (Immediate,) 

All the above information should be furnished 
by the Physician. 
PUm» of Burial, 

Date of Burial, , 

Undertaker , 

Place of Businesa, Address, 

Rooms for granting Burial Permits. Nos. 48 and 61. Hours ttom 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. on week-days; 
from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. on Sundays. Please examine the list of Diseases on the back of this Oertiftcate. 



Signed by 



M.D. 

Medical Attendant 



[BaOK op CSBTUriOATC.] 

The attention of Physicians it earnestly invited to the following list of diseases, in reference to 
which Uie particulars specified are essential to the proper eUutiJloeUion of causes of death, and con- 
sequently to the accuracy and utefulneu of our statiiBtics of mortality. It is respeetfolly suggested 
that a lu^gfUive statement is often as important as a positive one— for instance: **Abobtion— J( two 
montfu. — ^Mrtkitxs— iVb eauae dueoverabU," "Cakokb or Stomach— «Vot hereditary, at Jbr oi 
known," «£BT8iPSLAa op Heai>— ATot of traumatic origin.*' "Gahobenb op Lto — No d^fktite 
cavue." MKiBms — Not puerperal,'* ** Skajll Po^-^Patient never tMieeinated," OvASiA2f Tdmo»— 
No operation," ko. 



jlbfceM— Location, and Canae, if any. 
t ^nevrifm^-Yeseel involved and mode of death, 
Whether operation. 

* Abortion and Miscarriage— Cwsae, mode of 

death, and Period of Oestatlon. 

Cer-Spin, Meningitis — Variety, whether probably 
Zymotic, (Cer. Spin. Fever,) or a simple in- 
flammation. 

C%<ZdMrtJk— Circumstances producing death. 

Cancer— Variety and seat; whether hereditary or 
not 

t Cbieu^ttf— Mode of death; whether after Opera- 
tion, and if so, what one ? 

C%(r6uiic2«— Location. 

Oongettive i^eeer— Variety. 

Continued #V«er— Whether simple Cont Fever or 
other variety. 

2>«ntAi(m— Mode of death. 

Diseoie of J7eart— Variety. Valves involved, if 
any. 

i>rop«y— Variety and cause. 

EnteritiM and Oattro Enteritis— Caaae, if known. 
Whether diarrhoeal or not 

* JPryiipebu— Seat and caase ; if traumatic, how 

produced. 

* Fractures— CsxuM and mode of death; state na- 

ture of accident, ftc, clearly. 

* Oan^ene— Seat and cause. 

Gastric Feoer— Whether Bemittent Typhoid, &g., 
or simple Gastritis. 

OastrUis—Whe\iiet Simple, or from a definite 
cause. 

t J7ernia— Variety and mode of death. Whether 
any Operation. 

/iwanity— Variety and mode of death. 

Intermittent ^oer— Variety, as Quotidian, Ter- 
tian, kc. 

Jaundice— Caxue. 

Malarial IVfiwr— Variety. 

Malignant Pu«ttt^e— Location and cause ; whether 
probably dependent on contagion or not 



Malformation (Congenital) — Variety. 

Jf«(rt<ic— Variety and cause— (whetber Puerperal 

or not). 
Necrosis and Caries— SesA, Original Cause, and 

Mode of Death, 
t Ovarian lYtmor— Mode of Death. Whether 

Operation. 
i\ira2ym— Variety and cause. 

* PerOonttis— Variety— Whether Simple, Puer- 

peral, Traumatic, kc. ; and if the lact» how 

produced ? 
Phlebiiis—C«aae, Seat, and Variety. 
*Py<emia — Cause: Nature of antecedent ii^uiy, 

if any, and how produced ? 

* Premature ArM— Probable Cause; festal age. 
Preternatural or Abnormal Birth — Manner of. 
SmaU-poz — How often and when patient vaccin- 
ated. 

Syphilis— Yurietj, chief location k mode of death. 

* IWantM- Whether Idiopathic or Traumatlo. 

Nature of antecedent ii^ury, if any, and how 

produced? 
t Tumor— Location, variety and mode of death. 

Whether Operation. 
Ulcers — Nature, chief location and mode of death. 
Uraemia — Gaose or associate affection. Whether 

PuerperaL 

* IFoundf— Cause, Variety, Seat and Mode of 

Death. 



* Particularize any accident or other violent cause 
leading to death, and character of ix^ury. 

t Specifjr every surgical operation with Mai re- 
sult and snte the disease wliich necessitated 
it 

Mention Intemperance whenever recognized w 
having produced or complicated the diract cause 
of death. Olve as many parttculars as possible 
in instances of rare diseiaseB, such as Hydropho- 
bia, Glanders, kc. 



9. Place of Death, No Street Ward, 

10. If a Dwelling, by how many Families, living separately, occupied. 

11. I Hkbkbt Ckbtut, that I attended deceased flrom 187.. to 187..: 

that I last saw alive on the day of 187..; that died on the 

day of 187. . .about o'clock A. M. or P. M. ; and that the ' 

cause of death wia: 



ThU certificate is required to be caiefaUj flUed np and letnroed to thlB Bart 
86 honrt aftur tbe deatb, vaen It la marked with the oorresponding number on 
permit, for which it ii exchanged, Sbonld, bonreTer, a pen«n die from a ooaU 
ease, the foliowing preilminaiy noUce of death is oIbo required to be retained 



PBBUHINABI HOnCE OF A DEATH FROH A GONTAaiOOB D 
(To be daliTsred to Um B^l* 



4t, 901 Holt Btnel. wltbfli 24 boon 





ftbeOltyofllswSi 

opted: 


■■ RaolTtd. Th«t 8«c. 1ST of tbc SuHtair Coda be ud !■ herebj 


unended to nU u 


" Bifl. iar.-Il .h.U bo Uw dntjr of 8.sh >nd ««rjr pnrtidog pbralelu In the dl; 
Tork to roport In wrltliig to Die Boud of Hulth Uia dHth at injotbii patleDla vbo ■! 

■tub TtporX ths iiMoiac nune and type ot ma)! dllMn." 


Cont^ou fll««e. m dedned bj 8«, B of tbe Suiltu7 Code to inoluae >U dlae., 

Feten). aod ilso including an; MtetM pobUd]' decUred by tbe Boud of amaOi duf 
tfa.pnbUob«ltb. 

InaddlUon to thla noUoe. IbennUI ■' Certlllato of IXath " 1* reqnlnd, to be pm 



Jlli 



i 

ill. 



HEALTH DEPABTHENT, 



iti 



^p™'";: No. SOI Molt St. New York... 

PtumiioK la HiBEBi aiTEH to reniDTe tbe i> 



CMiMOtDeUb... 



. . Bcgliter ot Keeoid*. I 



(Bun OF Bnui. PiaiiiT.i 



ia- Ferrj or Bridge Uuten. TnntroTtaUon Agenta, Boperlnlondonta of BaU 1 
I, Ac. will dellnr a body tnltring New Sort City to tbe peiaon ha' 
permit. Tbe Coopon moat b« dttaobsd eii^F In cBH of a body Irariitg U)« dty. 
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(POSnOH ATTAOHBD VO THX BOBIAL PBMIT BOOE, OAIXBD TBB BlUB.) 



^Awa • • • 9 • • 

MbwTobi:, 1OT-. 



FXBMnnoH n osajtrd to. 

to remoTe the body of 

from , 

for Interment at 

OftOM of Death 

Certifled by 



The oonditionB regulating borialB are defined by Sec. 141 of the Sanitary Code of the 
Health Department of 1870, which compels those who are deeirooB of buying the body 
of a human being in this city to procure a permit for burial, and which does not allow a 
person to assist or assent to an interment without such permit. 

After the certificate of death is received in this Bureau it is endorsed by the Register, 
and sometimes by the Deputy, with the stated causes of death, the principal cause being 
selected as the first, and the others as the complicating or remote causes, which are 
plainly written so that each may be correctly entered by the derk on the register of 
deaths. It is important that persons who fill out certificates of deaths, births or mar- 
riages write the names on their respective certificates legibly, and ttpeW them correctly, as 
carelessly written certificates hare often put the relatiyes and friends to considerable 
trouble and inconvenience when transcripts from the records have been needed. 

The existing laws ofier no hindrance to any person who chooses to practice medicine In 
this city without a certificate of qualification, as by a law of the State® the word physidan 
includes dentists and every person practicing about the cure of the sick, or who has charge 
of or professionly prescribes for any person sick, injured or diseased, the only additional 
requirement being that which is contained in Sec. 5 of the Sanitary Code of the Health 
Department of 1870, which states that ** every physician in this city shall at all times 
cause his or her name, office and residence, and also his or her kind of practice to be 
registered within the Bureau of Records of Vital Statistics, and in a manner according to 
the regulations prescribed by this Board." Thus the law makes no distinction between 
the graduates of incorporated institutions and others who choose to practice without a 
diploma, but places them on the same equality by bestowing the same recognition upon 
the one as the other. During the continuance of this law it is not very surprising that 
mistakes in diagnosis and orthography continuaUy occur on the certificates of deaths and 
births, as well as that the practice of crime and fraud is fo6t«red and encouraged. As a 
matter of justice to a hardworking and meritorious profession, and as a safeguard against 
crime, the law should be so amended as to recognise only those who have received a 
diploma from some of the incorporated schools of medicine in the United States, or a for 
eign college in good standing, and none others should be permitted to sign certifioatei of 
death. 

On account of the great number and variety of medical practitioners in this dty and 
the difficulty in distinguishing or separating the graduate from the imposter, the Health 
Department should be legally empowered to issue licenses to graduates of incorporated 
colleges of medicine who desire to practice in this city, in order that crime, quackery and 
fraud might be prevented, the license to state the name, age, college, when and where 
graduated, if allopathic, homeopathic, eclectic, &c If any person should sign a certifi- 
cate of death in this county without being a duly qualified or licensed physician (Coro- 

* Laws of IMS. Chapter 368. Sec. 11. Lawa 1866. Chapter 276. Title 3. Sec. 34. 
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aer's cases excepted) he should he guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to fine and impriK 
onment ; and if the diploma should be procured by fraud, or the person who nolds It 
forfeit by malpractice the public confidence, the Board should be possessed with the 
power of revoking it The medical profession have often been held responsible for the 
blundering and isrnorance of quacks, who, by overdo-^fng and maladministerlng powerful 
drugs and the use of their spedal empirical preparations (which are advertised exten- 
sively for the cure of all infirmities) succeed in imposing on the poor and credulous, by 
which means they yearly add to the mortality. 

To the present Begister belongs the credit of having introduced and published the con- 
densed statement of the number of deaths which actually occur in this city during each 
day of the week, with an enumeration of the most prominent canses. accompanied by 
the daily meteorological observations for the same period and the registered mortality 
for a week later. These are weekly forwarded to the principal health authorities through- 
oat the United States and the proper sanitary departments in Europe, who send their 
mortality statements in return. I respectfully submit its form and also the forms of 
other blank certificates used in this Bureau in order to satisfy the continual demand for 
specimens by persons anxious to improve or intending to establish health departments or 
bureaux of registration in their respective cities. 
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MARRIAQES. 

The number of marriages roistered iQ this Bureau during the year 1871. was 
8646| which is an increase of 661 as compared with the returns of the previous year. Of 
this number 6601 husbands and 4924 wives were recorded as being of foreign birth and 
2601 husbands and 3271 wives of native birth. The greatest number of marriages toolL 
place between persons whose ages ranged from 20 to 26 years, males numbering 2868 and 
females 8477. Ten males were married between the ages of 66 and 70 years, and one fe- 
male at the age of 78 years. During the month of September, the largest number of 
marriages were reported (901), and the least in March (628). 

It is satisfactory to announce an augmentation in this branch of statistics, and a dis- 
play of greater promptness in forwarding the certificates to this Bureau after the perform- 
ance of the marriajice ceremony. But notwithstanding the improvements referred to, it 
is impossible to procure an accurate or complete record of marriages and births unless the 
law be made more stringent and be properly enforced. There are marriages and births of 
daily occurrence and which are Icnown to us, but which we fail to procure on aoconnt of 
the laxity of the law. A fine of $10 is nominally imposed on clergymen and others who 
are tardy in reporting marriages or births, no additional sum being required from those 
who do not report at all, but the fine is seldom collected. This amount, although small, 
if exacted from those who are Habitually negligent, would certainly prove benefidal in 
procuring an increase in the yearly returns. It is also of frequent occurrence that letters 
are received from various cities throughout the United States and foreign countries and 
also for persons to call who are in search of transcripts from these records or who desire 
to ascertain if a particular marriage or birth is recorded, but on account of our imperfect 
S3rstem a number are disappointed in finding them. Some even produce copies from the 
church registers as evidence of their marriage, and complain bitterly of the negligence of 
the clergymen in not reporting them to this Bureau. Convincing arguments have often 
been offered heretofore for the necessity of having all marriages, births and deaths regis- 
tered in a central office in order that strangers and others can promptly and with facility 
obtain whatever information they may seek respecting these important branches of regis- 
tration, without being compelled to imdergo trouble in fruitlessly searching through the 
city for evidence of a birth, marriage, or death, or to accept whatever testimony they 
might be able to procure, no matter how imperfect I1ie marriage act permits us ot.]y to 
record a certificate which has the signature of the officiating clergyman, magistrate, &c., 
except those that are performed according to the rules of the society of Jews or Quakers, 
and consequently we can only hold those gentlemen responsible for their return. In 
order to procure correct and full returns of marriages and births, it is necessary that a 
stringent law should be first enacted and then rigidly enforced and an increased fine im- 
posed according to the frequency of omission or degree of culpability upon persons who 
solemnise marriages or who attend at births and fail to return them to this department, 
or a law snaking it obligatory for persons intending to be married in this city to obtain a 
license from this Bureau previous to the periormance of the marriage ceremony. Such 
means, together with that suggested in my report of last year in reference to the collecting 
of the statistics of marriages and births, would seem indispensable for a complete regis- 
tration on account of the continued failure of the voluntary system, and unless adopted, 
our efforts to perfect it will be thwarted and of no avaiL Few remonstrances or com- 
plaints have been made against the registration law since its introduction, but on the 
contrary, its beneficial effects have been everywhere extolled. It is, therefore, impossible 
to state what excuse delinquent clergymen or physicians have for not complying with its 
requirements other than that the duty imposed on them is too onerous and the means of 
accommodation not sufficiently convenient for their returns. If any different arrangmeut 
is needed in the manner of registration or improvements in the system suggested, by 
the proper parties, or any desirability of the adoption of a different plan of returning the 
marriages, births and deaths, I am certain they would receive consideration from the 
Board. The registers of marriages which are furnished free to clergymen and others duly 
qualified to solemnize them in this city, contain twenty certificates, which, like the liirth 



regigtcra, am attached by meaaa of puuctured holee no thai they can be readily detached, 
the clcigymen, pbyiuciaiui, &c , retaining tbe bound porUon for their own private use, 
oontuuing all the Itemi stated on the certificate. The latter Is inteoded to be sent to 
this Bareuu irithin ten days after a birth, or the solemniiation of a marriage. Tbe form 
of cerllQcate used is here submitted and containa printed directions and extracts from the 
law as a guidance to those vho are uaacquanted nllh it. 
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NUMBER OF ICARRIAOES RECORDED DURING EACH MONTH 

FOR THE PAST SIX TEARS. 



TXAXS. 


• 

1 


• 

& 


1866... 


266 


228 


1867.... 


667 


498 


1868.... 


669 


647- 


1869.... 


687 


621 


1870.... 


717 


680 


1871 


636 


640 


Totel.... 


8422 


3109 



229 
617 
469 
666 

734 
623 



I 



274 
636 
616 



600 

664 



3037 I 8662 



I 



I 



461 
766 
744 
832 
702 
830 



I 



I 



623 
727 
686 

700 ; 

804 
749 



4386". 4147 



i ^ 



601 


664 


604 


680 


630 


646 


624 


684 


684 


666 


608 


996 


600 


638 


628 


683 


661 


901 



8684 3466 



4360 



767 
674 
623 
620 
662 
894 



4240 



a 

o 



683 
678 
668 
822 
1049 
808 



! 



612 
441 
374 
694 
481 
777 



4696 , 3379 



o 
H 



5793 
7144 
6926 
8696 
7986 
8646 



46.188 



Tabu Showiho tbs Numbs b ow Mabbiaoxs ok Bbcmbd fob bach Tbab, abd thx Oband Total 

BBaUTBBXD n THn BUBXAU. 



Tean. 



1822 
1884 
1835 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 



Mnmber of 
MarrligM 
recorded. 



TeftTS. 



1 


1848 


440 


1 


1849 


13 


1 


1850 


10 


1 


1861 


14 


1 


1852 


37 


1 


1863 


3301 


8 


1864 


6516 


42 


1866 


3996 


! 6 


1856 


3763 


1 


1857 


3999 


3 


1858 


3596 


4 


1869 


3149 


338 

1 


1860 


4068 



Number of 


« 


Number of 


MBrriBges 


TeBre. 


MtlTTilSM 


recorded. 




recorded. 


440 


1861 


2846 


13 


1862 


2900 


10 


1863 


3218 


14 


1864 


3222 


37 


1865 


2816 


3301 


1866 


6792 


6516 


1867 


7613 


3996 


1868 


6926 


3763 


1869 


8606 


3999 


1870 


7985 


3596 


1871 


8646 



Total nnmber of MaiTiagee recorded, 02801. 



NATIVITY OF PERSONS 

Who«b Mabbiaoxs wxb^ Regxstxbed in this Bubxau ddbibg tbb past 8zz Tbabs. 

1 


• 


Foreign. 


Natiye. 


Not Stated. 


— 1 

Bom at Sea. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. F. 


1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

Total 


8669 
6061 
4818 
6860 

• 

6471 
6601 


3428 
4654 
4398 
5265 
4848 
4924 


1861 

1890 
1963 
2606 
2270 
2610 


1688 
2280 
2887 
3202 
2900 
3271 


782 
203 
14i^ 
230 
242 
4.%) 


776 
210 
141 
288 
236 
443 


• • 
■ • 

• ■ 

2 
2 


I 

1 

■ * 

• • 
» « 

1 
8 


80.460 27.607 


12.689 


15.628 


2.036 


2.044 4 


9 
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BIRTHS. 

The number of living in&nts boro in the dty of New York during the year 1871, 
whose births were recorded in this Bureau, amounted to 20,821, of which 168 were twin 
births and three were triplets, an increase over the previous year of 6297 and the largest 
number of births recorded in any year since the passage of the registration law. This 
augmentation is most gratifying, as it shows the growing interest that if taken in this 
miportant branch of statistics, although it is safe to say that this number represents but 
two-thirds of the births which actually occur in this city. 

The system regulating the returns of births which prevailed last year still exists, aud 
as a consequence is defective, no compulsion being used to make those present at an ac- 
couchment report the birth. Those received were all voluntary contributions from physi- 
cians and midwives who are convinced of the value of correct registration, having had 
practical knowledge of its benefits. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that we can ever procure the exact number of births 
which occur in this city under our present system, notwithstanding the recent large in- 
crease, for the reasons stated, and also because of the number of physicians and midwives 
who have an extensive practice and who reside at inconvenient distances from the central 
office, who might be perfectly willing and desirous of making their returns, yet fail to do 
so on account of the time and labor that is entailed upon them in forwarding the certifi- 
cates to this office. This indifierence, however, is not general, as there are some physicians 
and midwives who have always been in the habit of making returns at their own expense, 
and who are located at the most remote and inaccessible parts of the island. There are 
also midwives who cannot write the English or any other language legibly, and more who 
cannot write at all, and who might not be acquainted with the law, or who adopt the 
practice from pecuniary motives alone who do not report, and moreover, do not intend to 
do so unless compelled by law, although stamped and directed envelopes have been furn- 
ished clergymen, physicians and midwives gratuitously by this Bureau. There Is no 
legal hindrance placed upon those who practice this branch of medicine, no matter how 
incompetent they may be. 

The birth registers which are ftimisbed gratuitously to physicians and midwives con- 
tain from ten to twenty returns, arranged in the same manner as the marriage 
certificates. 

I respectftilly submit the accompanying birth certificate, which briefly contains the 
law relating to its return printed on the margin. 
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TABLE SHOWIH O THE KUMBER OF BIRTHS OK RECORD 


Foa XAOH TKAB AMD THB QXAXD TOTAXi BBOmiBBD ZX THO BUBXAU. 


1 


(NOT IMOLUDIKO SmX BXBTHS.) 




■ 


Tean. 


TotaL 


Male. 


Female. 


Sex 
unknown. 


White. 


Colored. 


Notatated. | 

1 


1830 




■ • 


1 


J 


1 






1832 




• • 


1 




1 






1834 




• « 


1 




1 






1836 




• • 


1 




1 






1839 




3 


• ■ 


! 3 


( • ' 




1846 




1 




.. i 7 






1847 


314 


169 


146 




313 


*i 




1848 


174 96 


78 




173 


1 


, 


1861 


6 3 


2 




fi 






1863 


9387 


4899 4379 


9174 


113 


i 


1864 I 17076 


8816 8346 


14 16858 


318 




1866 1 13871 


6961 


6399 


11 13310 


161 




1866 


16608 


8183 


7400 


21 16417 


186 




1867 


17680 


9063 


8602 


16 17668 


122 




1868 


13133 


6380 


6730 


13 12069 


68 




1869 


8128 


4319 


3880 


20 8080 


48 




1860 


6998 


8164 


2833 


11 6961 


87 


1 


1861 


9869 


6073 


4748 


49 * 9798 


71 




1863 


7683 


8937 


8«93 


13 7607 


26 1 




1863 


6373 


3287 


3071 16 


6336 


38 




1864 


6689 


3968 


3708 


13 


6661 


28 




«1866 


6443 


2838 


3606 


• • 


5394 


49 




1866 


10117 


6303 


4906 


10 


10025 


87 




1867 


13669 


6397 


6164 


8 


12405 


164 




1868 


13673 


6631 


6136 


6 


12664 


108 




1869 


13947 


7096 


6836 


16 


13766 


192 




1870 


14634 


7660 


6910 


64 


14363 


169 


2 


1871 


30831 


10749 


10082 


40 20696 


226 


• • 


Total 


319,435 


113.676 


106.614 


837 


317,330 


2.107 1 

1 


8 

t 


*Axi error was made In the number of births reoelTed for tbia year In the annual report of 1870. i 

1 



By a synopsis of this abstract it is observed that the number of male infants were 717 
in ezoees of females ; that the sex of 40 was not stated ; that 14,144 chUdien were bom 
of foreign parents, and 8681 of native ; 1924 had foreign others only, and 835 had for- 
eign mothers only. The returns where nativity of the father alone was stated were two 
native and six foreign, and where the birthplace of the mother alone was stated was 125 
foreign and 124 native. (Nearly all of those where the nativity of the mother alone was 
stated were illegitimate), lliere were also 80 infants the nativity of whose parentage 
was unknown. The number of births where the (christian name was giv^n was 14,561. 
The most prolific age of mothers was from 25 to 80 years, and of &thers from 80 to 86 
years ; to the former were credited 2556 children, and to the latter 2206. The greatest 
number of births was reported during the month of December, (1951) and the least in 
April, (1820). 

If there is a law for the enforcement of the returns of marriages and births there 
ought also to be proper fieudlitles offered for forwarding them to this Department. I see 
no reason why this city should be behind the various cities of Europe In the registration 
system, particularly when the city and county is so largely populated by European emi- 
gration and where large inheritances are often left both here and abroad to the descend- 
ants who can prove their identity and establish their legitimacy. In Europe the latter 
can easily be done on account of the accuracy of the Rystem employed, but here, in a 
great number of cases, it is almost an impossibility. In order that no excuse might arise 
on account of time, clerical labor, &c., this city could advantageously copy from older 
and more experienced cities and appoint district registers, to be under the supervision 
of the IU>gister of Beoords. These sub-registers should reside in the district to which 
they are assigned, and should devote at least an hour or two each day to office duties. 
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sach as dlstributiDg the neceseary blank certificates, receiving the returns, giving general 
iofoimation regardmg the registry laws, &c. Some additional time shonld be periodically 
devoted to visiting clergymen and ph3rsician8 who reside or practioe in the snb-r^stra- 
cion district, and to examine their registers and copy them on their relative certlficatef^, 
also to inspect the baptismal records andt'obtain whatever information from sextons and 
others as might be nseinl towards the perfection of these branches. They should also make 
a house to house visitation in their respective districts when time would admit, lliey 
should make a weekly report of labor accomplished, and also perform whatever other 
duties belonging to those branches might be required of them by the Begisier oi 
Records. 

This can be done with but trifling expense to the city compared with its great value, by 
the following means, viz.: to divide the city into sub-registration districts which would 
correspond to the Sanitary districts or to the Police Surgeons' districts. Some of theeo 
officials might be induced to act as such sub-registers, in addition to their other duties 
for a small stipend. Or if this method should be considered impracticable, there are a 
number of physicians in the city interested in statistics, who, in order to secure accurate 
information regarding them would willingly undertake the task tor a small recompense. 
In the event of the failure of the above means the Police Commissioners, who are also Com- 
misBionerB of Health, might be appealed to, to authorize patrolmen, etc., to collect the 
certificates from the different clergymen and physicians on their post, take them to the 
station house, so that they could be forwarded each day to this Bureau. We are already 
greatly indebted to these gentlemen for having rendered us valuable assistance in distri- 
buting our blank registers, etc. This plan, if carried out, would be of great assistance, and 
I think with a little energy displayed, together with a rigid law would enable us to pro- 
cure what has never been accomplished before in this city, an accurate marriage and 
birth r^stration. 

TRAN8CBIPT8. 

During the year 1871, the number of transcripts from the records issued by this Bureau 
to persons who considered them indispensable for the ptirposes they wished to accomplish 
were 918, of which 784 were of deaths, 119 of marriages and 66 of births. These were 
delivered gratuitously, as no charges are made for information, eta , furnished pertaining 
to the records of this Bureau ; but in order to procure a transcript it is simply necessary 
to fill up an application with the name of the applicant signed to it and the purpose for 
which it is desired stated thereon, so that it may not be granted for improper purposes. 
Consideiable satisfaction is given to persons who apply for transcripts from the records of 
deaths, and who furnish approximate dates, as this branch of registration is accurate, but 
the marriage and birth registry often give great disappointment on account of their incom- 
pleteness. 

(Forms of applications for TraDscrlpts.) 



I 



APPLICATION FOR A TBAKSGBIFT OF A CEBTIFICATE OF ICABBIAQB. 

o 

New York, 187 

I lespeetfully ask for a transcript from the Becords of the Bnrean of Vital Statistics, of tbo 
Health Department, City of New York, relating to the marriaffe of 

Name, 

Date of Uarrlage, 

By whom Solemnized, 

For what purpose desired, 



Name and Besidenoe of 
Applicant 
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APPLICATION FOB A TRANSCBIPT OF A RECOBD OF BIBTH. 



Nftw York 187 

I reipectfnlly Mk for a tnnacrlpt from the Bureau of Beoorde of Vital Statistica, Health De- 
partment, Oity of New York, relating to the Birth of 

Name 

Dateof Birth, 

Names of Parenia, 

For what pnrpoae deatred, 

Name and Beaidence of 
AppUcabt. 



APPLICATION FOB A TBANSCBIPT OF A BECOBD OF DEATH. 



New York 187 

I reepecifolly ask for a transcript from the Bnrean of Becords of Vital Statiatlea, Health De- 
partment. Citj of New York, relating to the death of 

Name, 

Date of Death 

For what purpose desired, 

Name and Besldence of 
Applicant. 
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Commanicationfi are oonstantly received from various parts of the Union and altso from 
foreign countries for transcripts of the reoords, statiog a variety ot reasons for having 
them, some of the most important of which are the following, vis. : information is requir- 
ed of the death of a person by the nan>e of , and the letter states that a 

legacy awaits him or his heirs ; from parents, relatives, etc. , in regard to missing 
persons ; an authenticated copy of a birth is required by a Registration Bnreau 
of another State ; a request is made to enter the names of children on the 
Birth Begister from a parent whose children aie refnsed admission to the public 
schools of Germany (as he alleges) unless an official certificate as proof of birth is pro- 
duced : a husband makes inquiiy in relation to his wife, who he states was married again 
in this dty ; a per83n wishes the date of his marriage and the birth of his children, the 
family register having been destroyed ; a certificate is wanted for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the legitimacy of children, which is contested by other heirs ; a letter is received 
stating that a large estate depends on a certificate from this office as proof of a person's 
decease ; a wife forwards a letter which states that she is ill-treated by her husband, who 
has cast her o£f and refuses to recognise her as such, and who bos married another woman. 
The Pension Office also requires transcripts as proof of a person having died from wounds 
or disease contracted in the United States service, and also proof of his marriage and birth 
of the children who claim it, etc., etc. 



These extnictB are here submitted eo a« to thow the value aad ii 
Uou, and the grief and sad disappointment which is BOmotimes o 
Aa (iirtber evidence, I miaht here meaU'in that in the jear 3933, the n 
conakittee on ptuodtial regiatratioh clearlj dumonitrated in the House 
(Jceat Britain Ibat a number of endlesa litigations, which often resulted 
and disastrously to both putju, could have been avoided bj a proper tji 



HEALTH DEPAHTMENT OF THE Cm OF NEW TOBK, 



A TBANSCRIPT F 



NswTork 

D or DEATHS IN THE CITY OP Hi 



NamaorDeccMsd. 


Dalaot 










M^^,.^. 


CODtUtlOD. 


Occupatton. 


Bl 


















Hotluir'iB 










PlWHoTDeaUi ' Oanae irf Death. 


Tlm« ftom AtU 


No 


St».t| 












Pi-oTBo^. D.^„. 


MedledAI 
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HEALTH DEPABTMENT OF THE OITT OF NEW TOBK. 

OAoe, Ko. aoi Mott Street. 
BuBKAU or Bac»BDs or Yztal Bxatxstxob. 

K«wTork. 



.187. 



A TBAMSOBIPT FROM THE BECOBD OF BIBTHS IN THE OITT OF NEW TORE. 



Date of Birth. 


Name of Child. 


Sex. 


Color. 


t 
18.... 




■••■ •••••••■• 










Place of Birth. 


Name of Mother. 


Maiden Name of Mother. 


Wn 8t 












Mother's BlrthplAoe. 


Name of Father. 


Father's Occupation. 














Father'8 Birthplace. 


Name of Medical Attendant or 
Person who makes the Return. 


When Recorded. 












1 
1 






A trae copy. 



Begiater of Reoorda. 



Secretary. 



A TKAKSCRIPT FBOX THE UBOOBD OF HARBUQEe IN THB OtlT Of HZW lOBK. 



ZMMofUMIfia^ 


FoUBKneofaroom. 




Apt. Color. 














1 


Onom-i BMbplMN. 


HaiiifiafF^tlwr. 


,^«»-.. 














Ooomwtkm. 


£& 


mUK>ni«<>rBTtde. 




Ace. 


Color. 










.81. 














Huu of FiUur. 


NMUOlHothw. 












Ho. of Brtde'i UuTligii. 


•'-""■SSiSiSXX""'"-" 


When Recordsd. 















nejKrniu aiiUaTual (D ulciiiniK Varriivn ty U< Com i>/' /ft« r>rt on H</>nDiiiiv -' 

1. lUnlilen or Uie a«p«l ud Prlnta of srary denomliwtkiD. 

i. MAjon. RscDnlersimd AldscaiBiiorcltliM. 

B. Jodgofl of Caitaty Courte And nhuUceA of the Pcico. 

4. JevAKDd "Qiukera(orFilfiada|," LnimvLnoragniflAbletoEhoregalktloiuof Lhalr iBapwtlTf 



Beglitcr of BaoonU. 











HBALTH DKPABTMBNT 


HRALTH DEPABTMBNT 


Of THE Cm ot N«w York, 


Ot TM Cm Of Nkw York, 


Of THi Cm or Nbw Yor 


Na.301HonMr<»t. 


NcBOlMottSbHt. 


So.301Mottair«L 


Thnun^ ?/" ifomi^. 


7Von«sy q'' i*"**- 


TVan«T7« ./ flirfA. 
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SEARCHES. 

In addition to the transcripts, there were 627 searches made during the year from 
the Registers of Marriages, Births and Deaths for persons who were seeking information 
from them, and where it was considered unnecessary to furnish them with transcripts for 
the purposes for which they were desired. 

TRANSITS. 

There were 2,645 bodies allowed to enter and pass througli this city during the year 
1871. 

It it is considered essential that the certificates relating to these deaths should be 
scrutinised or the causes known by the attach^ of this Bureau previous to the entrance 
of bodies into this city, as by this means persons who may have died of diseases that might 
jeopardize the health of the city, or deaths which occur from injuries, accidents or violence 
without an official certificate from the proper authorities as proof of an investigation hav- 
ing been made, are not allowed to enter. Bodies frequently arrive in the neighboring 
cities having been sometimes conveyed through the country for several hundred miies, 
without any evidence as to the cause of death accompanying them, and are only detained 
when the proof of it is desired previous to their passage through this city. Tlus shows 
how easy a matter it is to dispose of bodies which may have been foully dealt with, or 
those that may have died from infectious diseases, thereby disseminating contagion 
throughout the land. The certificate of a physician residing out of the State when it ac- 
companies a body ought to have some official authentication that he. Is a practicing phy- 
sician in good standing, as other ^ise we are unable to determine whether the certificate 
is genuine or fictitious. If a permit is applied for to pass the body through this city of a 
person who dies from natural causes at a remote part of the country, and when the certi- 
ficate of death does not accompany the body, the applicant is required to make an affida- 
vit as to the correctness of his statement, unless it is certified to by a well known, respon- 
sible citizen of this dty. The delay that was formerly experienced in passing bodies 
through this city now seldom occurs, as undertakers, express companies and transporta- 
tion agents who may have charge of them, take more pains in ascertaining the re- 
quired particulars than heretofore. In consequence of there being several cities and 
towns in the United States where there is no record kept of Marriages, Births or Deaths, 
and other places where the records are faulty or imperfect, a number of people are neces- 
sitated to copy from the " Register of Bodies in Transit," kept in this Bureau of bodies 
that have passed through this city for interment, what particulars it contains as evidence 
of such death for life insurance and other purposes. 



See the Back of this AFPLxcATXoif.-^t • 
The permit moat be obtained in every case previoas to the passage of the body ioto the city of Mew Toik. 



0....0 



• m m • d 



APPLICATION FOB A TBANSIT OB DI8INTEBMEMT PEBUTT 

Fbom Bureau of Beoobdb of Vitai. Statistics, Hkai.th DsFABTifEirr of the 

Crrr of New Tobk. 



PEBMI88I0N M DE8IBED to pas8 through the City the remains ot 

Name Age 

Occupation 

Place and Date of Death 

Canae of Death Place of Birth 

Now at (Arrived by what Bonte) 

For Interment at (By what Bonte) 

How Certifled 

Name and Address ) 



of Applicant, 



New Tobk. (date). 



18'i 



(Back of Application.) 

No Disinterments are permitted in this city between May let and October 15th, except in cases of 
bodies deposited in BECEIVING YAITLTB. and then only upon their being enclosed in METALLIC 
AIB-TIGHT COFFINS. The latter rule applies also to bodies disinterred outside of New Tork sad re- 
quiring transit through the dty. 
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DISINTBEMENTa 

The number oT permlU inaed during the past year U> diitnter bodies that were burled 
in this dty unoaDted to 1S3. TtKea were of pefsonB wboae bodies were plnced tempo- 
nrlljr in receiving vaults or removed &om oemeteriee in ooDsnqence of the openiag or ex- 
tension of Btrefits anii avenaes thiooKh them, or their olteretiou, on acconnt of the grovth 
of the dif , to lots for building purpoees. The mode of dinDtennent ia by applicstjon 
similar to that required for a transit permit, and if applied for at the proper wason of the 
jeat. there Ib no delay in obtaining IL 

errtLL bibths. 

The nomber of dildren bom dead and registered In this Bnrean dnring the post year 
was 2,276, an increase of 22 over the ptevlon* year. 19Bof these certificates were received 
from the Coronera, 69 of which were of abandoned in^ts found in the streeta, etc., 
whose parentage was unknown ; the balance of the certificatee were received from phyd- 
ciana and mid wives. These casee are reported to this Bureau almoat exclusively by nn- 
deriskers or persons who desire permits tor thdr burial, as the law is rigid in compelling 
them to obtain bnrlol permits from this office previoiu to the interment of any human re- 
mans. By this means It will be observed that nearly all the retnme of still bom tn^ts 
of Ml advanced ftelsl age are received, while the returns of still blrthc ol the earlier 
periods of utero-gestation are Imperfect, the reasons bdng that the fcetus is so small that 
various RnrreptitJouB means are resorted to for its disposal or destruction, particularly 
when it Is of illegitimate parentage or when the birth is produced by artificial means. It 
is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that infanticide or fcetldde is of mudi more frequency 
in the early months of fmtal existence, notwithstaDding the returns received in this 
Bnreau are considerably leas than in the advanced jKriod, as the after oonseqnencee are 
not BO dangerous and the chanoes of avoiding detection are greater. 

Tbeprindpal causes assigned for these births are tbe following, which I haveseleded 
and arranged according to Iheir numerical frequency, to that the interested portion of 
the medical profession night bestow upon this subject acareful consideration and suggest 
some method, if possihle, for its prevention. Pifflcult or protracted labor ; Acddents, (such 
as Palls, Frights, Ac) Unnatural presentations (such as Breech, Funis. Placenta Pravla, 
Foot, Ac); Sickness of mother (DTEGmla,ClDnvnIiionR, Remittent Fever, PhthtsiB. malar- 
Ions diseases, Uver diseases, Aunmia Asthenia, &c.s E^inis disarrangements, (oompresdou 
on oord and around the neck, Ac) ; Placental diseases (Fatty degeneration, detached pla- 
centa, Ac) ; Asphyxia, Hemorrhage (Flooding) ; malformation of child (Hydrocept 
Spina Bifida. &C.) ; Ulerinediseases (Cancer, Uetritis, Inertia, Ac) ; Atelectasis, Con 
tlonal disease of parents (Byphilis Scrofula, Ac.) In the great majority of cast 
canse whatever Is attributed to the birih. It Is, notwithstanding, reasonable to c( 
tnre that a great many are dae to the attendance of nnedncated old women pract 
among the poorer class, who often place too much reliance on them, and who faav 
the means to procure tlie services of skillfnl accoucheurs. Several are also ascrib 
villainous quacks and abortionists, who, without hindrance, boldly drculate theii 
troms (or this particular object, and who continually parade themselves with impunil 
Core the public, by advertisements in the newspapers, to cany on their nefarious busl 

The establislunent of hospitals or asylums for this class of Females, under the ■ 
vitionof hnmane iodivldnalsaod the careof experienced regnlarphysictaos, would tec 
a great measure, towards refculog these unfortunate women from the hands of unsc 
Ions abortionists. Such InaUtntions I hope to see soon in operation, for I perce! 
other means for the eradication of this atrodons evil from our midst, while the law c 
Bute foils to prevent it 
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N. B.~No FoBtu must be Interred, or 
having been obtained from thla Bureau, aui 
proper retom. 



of in any other nuumer, withoat a Permit tberefor 
Permit to be granted upon the preeentaUon of the 



BETUBN OF A STILL BIBTH. 



To the Bureau o/Beeorda of Vital Staiittici, 

HsALTB Dbpabtmskt ov tkx Citt of Kxw Yobs, 

801 Mott street. New York. 



Name of Mother 

Name of Father 

Beaidenoe of Mother 

Period of Utoro-geatation 

Date of this Birth 

Sex Color 

Nativity of Mother of Father. 

Ganae of Dead Birth (if known) 

Signatore of Medical Attendant 

Beaidence* do. 

Name of other peraon making thia Betom 

Beaidence do. do. do. do. 

Date 187 

Undertaker 

Place of Bnrial 



a I 



1W0H moi 



353 i 



8SS 



ii I 



II i 



III 



H 3 

111 
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NUMBER OF STIIiL BIRTHS REPORTED FOR THE PAST 

THREE TEARS 

Ik Kaoh Mouth of UTSBo-OKCTATioif. 



Tflftn. 



1809.... 
1870. .. 
1871... 

Total 






I 
2 
2 



Pebiod of Dtbvo-Gestatioii. 



^ 


e 


^1 


s| 


^ 


7fi 


6 


12 


3 


U 


7 


29 


U 


66 



.3 



60 
61 
62 






ItfS 



122 
114 
106 



342 



.a 

•I 



198 
331 
244 

668 



§ 
» 



334 
819 
306 



968 



.5 
IS 



28 

276 

816 



878 



.fl 



S 



a 



1033 

977 
1138 



8148 



!§ 



16 
9 
6 



39 






OQ 



167 

187 

63 



417 



Very respectfally submitted. 



JOHN T. NAGLE, M. D , 

Dqmty Remitter <^ Reoordt 
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li E P O E T 



SANITARY PERMIT INSPECTOR. 



Sanitary Permit Burbau, Health Depahtmbnt 
Nbw York, March, 18 

Col. Emmons Clark, Secretary: 

Sir : I reapectfiilly submit the foUowing report of the proceedings i 
Bureau for the past year. 

There have been granted by the Board and issued by this Bureau 83 
mits. Id each case an examination has been made to ascerttun wheth 
requirements of the Sanitary Code are fiilly complied with, and the ree 
^wck inspections have been generally satisfactory. 

The Board has denied 410 applications for permits, but in some cas 
persons have continued bnalnesB notwithstanding such denial. In the \i 
communications of this Bureau to the Board all such cases have been rep 
and proceedings have been instituted by the Board agunst the ofiendin, 

ties. 

On the 15th day of November, the Board passed a resolution revokii 
permits before granted for the occupation of cellars as human habitations 
places for lodging or sleeping, said revocation to take effect from and 
the 15th day of December, 1871. The Sanitary Permit Inspector waadh 
to serve, or cause to be served, a notjce of revocation upon each person hi 
a permit for the occupation of a cellar as above, and to itimish to the ' 
proof of service by affidavit of the person making the service. In comp 
with this order notices were printed of which the following is a copy : 
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Samrart Pkrmit Buksau, 

HSALTH DBPARTimrT, 

No. 801 MottSt., New York, 1872. 



( 



To 



Snt: At a meeting of the Board of Health of the Health Department of the City of 
New York, held on the 15th last., it was Besolved, That all permits heretofore granted 
hy the Board for the occupation of any cellar as a human habitation, or a place of lodging, 
or Bleeping, be and the same are hereby reroked, said reyocation to take eflfect from and 
after the 15th day of December, 1871. 



You are hereby notified that you must vacate cellar of premlaea No 

street, on or before the aboye mentioned date. 

Should yon Ml to obey the requirements of the Board, you will be liable to arrest, fine 
or imprisonment. 



A copy of this notice was served upon each person holding a permit to 
occupy a cellar by Inspectors assigned to this Bureau, and the affidavits of 
service in each case are on file in this office. 

Of the permits which have been granted or denied by the Board, a com- 
plete record is kept at this office, in such a manner that an immediate refer- 
ence can be made to any case. The original applications for permits are num- 
bered and duly filed. 

Persons receiving permits are presented with a copy of the law, for the 
better understanding of their privUeges afid duties under it. When an appli- 
cation for permit is denied by the Board, a printed notice of such denial is 
sent to the person making the application. But in many cases the cause for 
denial being of minor importance, parties remedy the defect in their premises, 
or in the mode of conducting their business, and upon a second application a 
permit is granted by the Board. 

A large number of permits have been issued to builders to occupy certain 
portions of the streets for their building materials, and to persons to cart 
manure from stables. There has been a considerable increase in the amount of 
business transacted by this Bureau during the past year. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. H. COOPER, 

Sanitary Permit Inspector. 
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" D." 



BEPORT 



OF TBI 



INSPECTOR OF STREET CLEANING. 



Bureau op Street Glbanino, Health Department, 
301 Mott street, N. Y., March 30, 1872. 

To the Secretary of the Board of Health : 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the Second Annual Beport of this Bureau. 
By section 17, article 16, chapter 574, of the Acts of the Legislature, passed 
in 1871, transferring the supervision of street cleaning from the Health De- 
partment to the Street Gleaning Commission, this Bureau has been materially 
restricted in its operations. 

The regular work performed in accordance with the stipulations of the 
contract for street cleaning, has been subject to no variation, but the extra 
cleaning, for which the Health Department contracted at a given price per 
mile, in 1870, was let by the Street Gleaning Gommission for 1871 for a 
definite sum per month, viz., $30,000. Embarrassments in the financial 
department of the city government occasioned delay in the payment of the 
accounts of the contractor, and furnished an excuse for not meeting the 
demands of the public for cleanliness of the streets. 

The head of this Bureau has profited by his position to communicate 
with the municipal authorities of London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin, Belfast, Rome, 
Trieste and Bristol on the subject of street cleaning j and though little prac- 
tical information has been elicited, the acknowledgments of tne Bureau are 
due for uiuverMul civHity and a cordial acquiescence with its desires. The 
same obligation is due and thanks are hereby tendered to the Mayors of Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis, Ghicago, Gincinnati, San Francisco, 
Cleveland and Richmond, and to our Gonsuls at the different towns of im- 
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portance in Europe. No opportunity for obtaining information has been 
neglected, but the authority for its application has been wanting. 

The streets being the common property of the whole people, and intended 
for convenience of Inter-communication, and the facflity and comfort of the 
same being greatly enhanced by cleanliness, present something more than a 
simple sanitary question for consideration. The Legislative Department has 
amply provided for it, but there has been a decided failure in the execution 
of the provisions. Ordinances exist for the separation of garbage and ashes, 
and the inhibition of deposits of filth and kitchen refuse in the streets, the 
non-enforcement of which guarantees immunity to offenders. 

As far as the Board of Health is concerned, it must 'be held blameless of 
the defects of civic cleanliness, so generally criticised, the contracting parties 
to the agreement for cleaning the public streets of the city being entirely in- 
dependent of it, whflst the contract itself, in its specifications, is wholly in- 
sufficient to procure or enforce the quantity or quality of street cleaning de- 
manded by the public. Under the contract the most filthy streets, in what 
are known as the tenement house districts, are cleaned only once a week, 
notwithstanding the recognized fact that an overcrowded population, 
cramped in single apartments, destitute of proper vessels to receive slops, 
will unhesitatingly discharge their garbage and kitchen refuse into the 
streets and gutters, offending the sight, touch and olfactories. More frequent 
cleansing, with a proper exercise of authority, would induce an increased self- 
respect and cause the indigent and ignorant tenement dwellers to desist from 
defiling the streets with garbage, filth and dut. 

Under authorization of a resolution of the Board, there was served a 
printed notice on the occupants of every house in the city, requiring them to 
separate garbage from ashes, and keep them in separate vessels, also re- 
quiring the contractor to remove them in different vehicles. Compliance was 
not generally enforced, and a very limited number of citizens acted upon it 
voluntarily. 

The kind and character of street pavements are an important consider- 
ation in the successful cleaning of the streets. No excuse can be offered for 
the continuance of the cobble-stone pavement in a great commercial and 
wealthy city like New York. The oval form and smooth surface of the 
stones unite to render them unfit for the purpose. They present points of 
contact instead of the adjustment of broad surfaces, which render them 
liable to continued displacement by the operation of passing vehicles bearing 
unequally upon different parts of the stone and destroying its connection 
with those adjacent, increasing the inequalities of surface, furnishing recep- 
tacles for water and mud, thus interfering with the proper cleaning of the 
streets as well as travel over them, whilst the intervening spaces furnish 
ample supply of earth for both mud and dust. A great variety of pavement 
has been offered to the public, but each has its peculiar objection. That 
appearing io offer the least is block granite, so arranged as to furnish broad 
surfaces of contact upon a properly prepared bed or substratum of mac- 
adamized stone. * 
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A very great impediment to* keeping the streets in a proper cleanly condi- 
tion is the inmiimity enjoyed by builders encumbering the streets, and by con- 
tractors breaking pavement for water and gas pipes and sewer connections ; 
and imperfectly replacing the pavement and leaving debris behind them. The 
laxity shown to these offenders against the city ordinances is a matter of 
general comment. Street cleaning, in a comprehensive aspect, necessarily 
involves the question of pavement, rigid enforcement of regulations and ade- 
quate authority so localized as to definitely attach responsibility. 

. A considerable item in the city budget is credited to the payment of con- 
tracts for the maintainance of cleanliness in the streets, and with the object of 
proffering a basis, harmonizing economy and cleanliness, a comparison of costs 
for cleaning is instituted with neighboring and other cities. Baltimore, with a 
population (according to the last census) of 267,354, expended during the year 
ending December 31st, 1871, under the supervision and management of the 
Board of Health, the sum of $192,685 for street cleaning ; equivalent to 72 
cents per capita of the population. Boston, with a population of 250,562, 
spent under the direction of its Health Department, 9328,652, for maintaining 
cleanliness in the street, a per capita of $1.31. New York for the same time, 
with a population of 942,292, expended, under a contract with the municipal 
authorities, $498,500, minus $20,000 paid by the contractor for the street 
sweepings and manure=$478,500 equivalent to 50| cents per capita : for 
extra cleaning ordered by the street cleaning conmiission, from the 15th of 
March, 1871, to the last of June, 1871, $105,000, and from the first of July 
to the last of September, $86,000=8191,000, or 20J cents a head : total, 20 J 
50|=71 cents; while Paris, so noted for the superiority of its pavements, 
only pays about 16} cents a head on the estimate of its population; the pro- 
. prietors of houses being responsible for cleanliness in front of their premises, 
though the work is done by contract, and the contractors are compelled to re- 
move dirt, debris, etc. In Stuttgard and Strasbourg, the proprietors of 
houses do their own sweeping to the middle of the street, the dirt and filth 
being removed by city contractors. The same is done in many other cities; 
and it will be observed, that there exists no settled policy or uniformity of action 
in the matter. The city of London is not satisfied with one system, for the 
city proper, with a population less than that of !Qoston, does its own sweeping ; 
the parishes of Westminster, Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, Marylebone, Lam- 
beth, Southwark, etc., with its population of over three and a half millions, 
have their scavengering done by contract under the supervision of a bureau 
organized for the purpose. 

The existing contract for street deaning requires that aU the paved streets 
and avenues and all lanes and alleys and all gutters, wharves^ piers and heads 
of slips shall be swept once a week unless prevented by frost or snow; Broad- 
way, from the Battery to Twenty-sixth street, every night ; Broadway, from 
Twenty-sixth to Fifty-ninth street; Fifth avenue, from Waverly Place to Fifty- 
ninthstreet; Bowery, Chatham street and Park Bow, three thnes a week; Fourth 
avenue to Thirty-second street. Sixth avenue to Forty-second street, £ighth 
avenue to Forty-second street, State, Whitehall, Wall, Cortland, Fulton, 
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Chambers street, Maiden Lane, Grand street, East of Broadway, and Canal 
street. West of Broadway, twice a week. All ashes, garbage, rubbish and 
sweepings of every kind are to be removed every twenty-four hours — Sundays 
excepted. 

Under a special contract made by the Street Cleaning Commission, for the 
period extending from March 15, 1871, to October 1, 1871, as a precautionary 
Sanitary measure for tenement house districts : 10 7-32 miles were cleaned in 
the First Ward, 6 3-32 in the Second, 8 J in the Third, 7 9-32 in the Fourth, 
12i in the Fifth, 6 3-64 in the Sixth, 10 40-64 m the Seventh, 12 36-64 in 
the Fighth, 9 47-64 in the Ninth, 9 29-64 in the Tenth, 13 10-64 in the Eleventh, 
8 10-64 in the Thirteenth, 833-64 in the Fourteenth. 2 22-64 in the Fifteenth, 
13 52-64 in the Sixteenth, 10 29-64 in the Seventeenth, 10 39-64 in the 
Eighteenth, 2 28-32 in the Nineteenth, 7 31-64 m the Twentieth, 6 39-64 m the 
Twenty-first and 7 15-64 in the Twenty-second Ward — total 184 1-64 miles 
per week ; that is to say, certain named streets were cleaned once, twice or 
three times additional per week, making the total weekly work 184 1-64 miles. 

A bill \b now before the Legislature which contemplates the cancelling of 
the existing contract, and which will confer upon the Police Department the 
necessary power to clean the streets, and to remove dirt and garbage from the 
city. Should it become a law, the evils lodg complained of will doubtless 
be substantially removed, and New York will secure the necessary cleanliness 
of the streets at a fair and reasonable expense to its tax-payers. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THOMAS COTTMAN, 

Inspector of Street Cleaning, 
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EEPOET 



OF TbK 



ENG-INEEE. 



Hbalth Dbpartmbnt, Engineer's Office, 

New York, March 13, 1872. 

Emmons Clark, Secretary^ etc,: 

Sir : In compliance with the order of this Department, of the 22nd ultimo, 
I submit the following Report : 

Regarding the various constructions and operations which are held to fall 
under my oflScial notice in this communication, there is of the greater portion 
of them little, if anything, further to be submitted, either in description or 
recommendation, beyond that which has already been presented to the Depart- 
ment in preyious reports. 

As drainage, sewerage and sewage, however, are so intimately and so 
directly connected with the sanitary condition of a city, I conceive it appro- 
priate to again refer to these subjects, with such additions as extended obser- 
vations and considerations have induced. 

RAILROAD UPON FOURTH AVENUE. 

' In the matter of the occupation of the Fourth avenue, from Forty-fifth 
street to the tunnel at Yorkville, by the New York and Harlem, the New York 
Central and Hudson River, and the New York and New Haven Railroad Com- 
panies, there has as yet been no further remedial measures instituted to protect 
the lives and limbs of persons in transit, across or in line with this avenue, be- 
yond those noted in a previous report. 
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The New York and Harlem Railroad Company, the principal in this matter, 
inasmuch as the other companies are merely lessees of the privilege of traversing 
this roadway from Forty-second street to the junctions of then* several roads, 
expresses, through its president, its conviction of the necessity of a remedial 
change in the manner of operating its road, and its willingness to effect one, 
not only between the points first referred to, but from thence to the Harlem 
river. 

Numerous citizens residing near to the localities referred to, have associated 
themselves for the purpose of seeking to effect an entire change in the grade of 
the roadway, from Forty-second street to the Harlem river j and as the Com- 
pany objects to some of the requirements of these parties, the whole matter 
has been presented to the Legislature and all parties are awaiting action 
thereon. 

The demands of a large majority of the citizens are, that the roadway for 
its entire length fix)m Forty-fifth street to its entrance at the tunnel at York- 
ville, shall be wholly depressed where not now depressed, as from Sixty-sixth 
street to Seventy-first, and again from Eighty-eighth to Ninety-fouith street, 
and arched over ; and to obtain the required depth of depression it will be 
necessary to commence a depression of the road-bed within the depdt at Forty- 
second street of about eight feet^ whicih would involve an extensive recon- 
struction of the depdt and of the adjoining buildings, sheds, &c. 

The Company on its part objects to any plan that involves an alteration 
of its dep6t or structures, or that shall involve a depression of the numerous 
side tracks incidental to its operations, and it proposes to retam the present 
grade of the road from Forty-second street to Forty-seventh street and to 
erect iron bridges at these and the intermediate streets, for the facility of 
transit across the Fourth avenue ; but from above Forty-seventh street it pro- 
poses to commence to depress its roadway, to meet the requirements of the 
remonstrants, until a proper depression is obtamed, and tcom Forty-eighth 
street to the entrance at the tunnel to erect iron bridges across the roadways 
wherever required. 

From the exit at the tunnel to Harlem river it further proposes to recon- 
struct the roadway for the entire length, upon a grade and elevation which 
will keep it so far above the grade of the avenue as to admit the passage of 
persons and vehicles beneath it. 

In the conflict of views and purposes it is not improbable that the interests 
of both the citizens and the Company may be prejudiced, either by the adop- 
tion of imperfect measures, or the non-adoption of any ; m which case it will 
be my province, under the expressed direction of the Department, to bring the 
matter again to its consideration. 

STEEET CLEANING. 

As the Common Council, on the 19th of February, ask the co- 
operation of this Department to aid in the effective cleaning of the 
streets of this city, I am authorized to submit m^ views in connection with 
this essential element of a sanitary condition of a metropolis. 
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In the pursuanoe of my profession^ I have occasion to travel through the 
principal streets of the city below 57th street, and have frequent opportunities 
of observing their condition, and the result of my observations leads me to the 
following conclusions : 

1st. The surfaces of the piers encompassmg the city are seldom cleaned, 
except by individual oooupants, and then very rarely and insu£Sciently. 

2nd. Ashes and garbage are infrequently and irregularly removed, and, as 
a consequence, the vessels in which they are deposited are frequently over- 
charged and the contents scattered and washed over the sidewalks and streets 
and into the gutters, and when the party whose duty it is to remove these sub- 
stances essays to do it, he appears to entertain the opinion that his duties are 
confined to the removal of the contents of these vessels alone ; that which may 
have fallen out of them, from being overcharged in consequence of his neglect 
of emptying at a proper time, he holds to have passed beyond his cognizance: 
hence the operation of removal is insufficiently performed, and as a result, there 
is allowed to be accumulated a mound of ashes, garbage and fermentable 
liquid, which is not only offensive to propriety, but is positively obnoxious to 
health. 

As an illustration of the operation referred to, I cite the case on the 8. E. 
comer of Broadway and Beaver street, which for several years past has pre- 
sented an occupation of the sidewalk in surface, a mound of filth in volume, 
and an intensity of obnoxiousness which it is safe to declare, has never been 
approached in any city in any portion of the world. 

3rd. There has not been, in any contract, a proper provision regarding 
the removal of stones which have been displaced from the pavements, or 
dropped in transit ; and, as a consequence, whilst it has not been the written 
duty of any party to remove these encumbrances, the citizens at large have 
been subjected to the danger of the loss of life and limb by their vehicles 
coming m contact with them. 

It is not creditable that in a metropolis like this that a stone dropped in 
any of the principal streets is allowed to remain there until it is worn 
away by the attrition of the wheels of the vehicles passing against it. 

4th. The provisions of the present and of previous contracts have not 
covered the requu^ments in the matter of the deposit of earth, mortar, &c., 
in the streets, which the contractors have refused to consider as legitimate 
street sweepings, and which the civil authorities have not required to be re- 
moved, either by the contractor or by the parties who have violated an 
ordinance in using the public streets as dumping grounds. Further, in a 
contract between the city and the contractor, where it is written that all the 
streets of the city, within certain boundaries, shall 1^ cleaned at frequent and 
stated intervals, I cannot see with what propriety periodical sums in full, 
have been paid to the contractors, whilst there are many parts of streets in 
which there has not been even an attempt at cleaning them, and in others, 
where the cleaning ha3 been so superficial as to leave hillocks of earth, coal 
dust, &€., which impede the transit of vehicles, absorb filth and emit insani- 
tary exhalations of miasm. 
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Finally. — As it is apparent tliat there is a very great insuffidenoy in the 
number of ash and garbage carts to remove these materials, independent of 
the propriety of their being removed in all cases before 9 A. M. in Smnmer, 
and 10 A. M. in the Winter, it occurs to me that it would be well that aU the 
dirt oarts should be employed as ash and garbage carts in the morning of each 
day, and that when the ashes and garbage have been removed, that all the 
carts should be then employed in the cleaning of the streets. 

DRAINAGE. 

Referring to my report upon this subject of the past year, for such elements 
and details as it is unnecessaiy to again recite, I submit: 

1st. That the geological construction of this island, in consequence of its 
bed of rock, is such as to involve innumerable pools and marshes, the former 
comparatively quiescent and frequently stagnant ; and, inasmuch as the latter 
rest upon a substratum of rock, their moisture cannot be absorbed by gravita- 
tion in the earth, and as a consequence they are evaporated in miasm. 

2nd. That the grading of avenues and streets, as now practiced, without 
making due provision for the flow of the water from intercepted water- 
courses and the adjacent surfaces, is adding to the evil by increasing the 
number of these pools and marshes, and as this evil is being daily augmented, 
it is one that demands the immediate interposition of the department, either 
by its prerogative or by such municipal action as will preclude the practice 
hereafter. 

drd. That when the proper means are taken to allow this water to 
flow, that the calverts and drains should be constructed with a view to the 
utmost limit of endurance, as in the event of the arrest of their operations by 
dilapidation or crushing when covered by structures, their inoperation would 
cause infinite damage, disease and cost. 

SEWERAGE. 

In addition to the remarks upon the subject as presented in my last re- 
port, I submit the following: 

CannecHng Drains to Sewer. — The connection of the soil and waste pipes 
of dwellings are made through brick drains laid in cement or mortar, or 
earthen pipes with insufficient faucets and packing, and frequently there is a 
common or single connection for several dwellings. 

Soil Pipes. — ^In the setting of these pipes not only are their Joints very 
frequentiy insufficiently made, but the pipes from want of sufficient support 
recede from their connections, leaving fissures through which the gases of the 
sewage escape into a building ; added to which, the traps have such little 
flexure that there is an insufficient head of water presented to resist the per- 
meation of sewer gases through them when subjected to a current of air, as 
when the mouth of the sewer is exposed at low water to the impact of a fresh 
wind. 
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So positive and so manifest is this operation, that in all portions of the city 
where a street sewer is common to the refuse matter from gas-houses, that the 
fact of low water in connection with a fresh wind in the direction of the sewer, 
can be detected even to the yeiy centre of the city ; so offensive was the 
emanation of sewer exhalations through the soil pipe of the dwelling occu- 
pied by the writer, that he was compelled to place a second trap in the soil 
pipe in order to increase the resistance of the flushing of it. 

The traps have a depth of water or resisting medium of about l.J inch, 
which present^ a resistance of 1.875 -4- 27.67 (inches of toater=l lb.) 
=.0677 lbs. which, for a square foot, is equal to 9.75 lbs., or equivalent to a 
velocity of wind of 43.5 miles per hour, or that due to a " high wind'' or 
gale; consequently at this pressure the gases from the sewer are driven 
through this slight obstacle in a soil pipe, and from thence escape into the 
interiors of buildings. 

There is another operation of the elements by the agency of which the 
traps in soU and waste pipes may become wholly inoperative ; thus, when a 
leader or the leaders from the roof of a buildmg lead into the drain common 
to it and the soil and waste pipes, a full charge of a leader by the flow 
from a heavy shower of rain, it being superior in the height of its column to 
that of the traps of the soil or the waste pipes, will exhaust all pipes and 
traps connecting with it, and consequently these pipes will become the means 
of open communication between the sewer and the rooms or space into which 
they lead, until they are again flushed with water, which, even in an occu- 
pied dwelling, may not occur between 10 P. M. and 8 A. M., or after an 
interval of 10 hours, and with an unoccupied building this communication may 
remain open for months and years. 

The sewers, as constructed, afford no escape to such exhalations, as their 
specific gravity is too light to preclude their gravitation to the outlets at the 
rivers ; added to which these outlets are from three to four feet below the 
line of mean high wat^er, and, as a consequence, in streets such as Canal, 
Roosevelt, and many others that have but Uttle ascent, the influx of the tide 
fills them to such an extent and produces such a pressure (1 lb. per square 
inch for 26.672 inches of height) that the only escape for their foul air and 
gases is through the imperfectly fitted man-holes in the streets and imper- 
fectly flushed or inoperative traps to buildings ; consequently the noxious air 
of our sewers is always present, to avail itself of any fissure or opening that 
incompleteness of construction, negligence of operation, the flow of the tides, 
or severity in the weather may offer. 

If the merchandise in our stores and warehouses was affected by the im- 
perfections of this system, so as to depreciate their value but an infinitesimal 
part, the tax would not be borne, because the effects would be seen and 
understood ; but so long as the effsct operates only in the insidious shape of 
ill health, disease and death, it is not recognized and will not be encountered 
by the public until it has decimated our population. 

The City Sanitary Inspector has lately submitted to the Department a 
communication upon the subject of defective house drainage and sewerage, 
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which 80 clearly sets forth the charaoter of existmg oonstructions as to seem 
to render any additional reference to them npon my part as unnecessary * 
were it not the subject is one of such vital importance that it should be set 
before the public with all the force and with all the frequency necessary to 
excite its attention and action. 

In support of his views, and of the general and important subject of the 
connection of dwellings with the street sewer, I submit — 

1st. That brick or stone drains, laid in mortar, should not be allowed, 
inasmuch as the vaporous exhalations of sewage disintegrates the mortar. 

2nd. That the connections should be made with vitrified earthen pipes, 
with long faucet ends, and they hermetically united. 

3rd. That there should be a connection with a sewer for every fifty feet 
front of dwellings, and in hotels, manufactories and like constructions, that 
each line of water-closets should be directly connected with the sewer. 

4th. That inasmuch as the present form of soil pipe traps is of insufficient 
depth in its flexure to restrain the passage of sewage vapors, and as the 
water therein is liable to be sufficiently evaporated in dry weather to 0|>en the 
communication with the soil pipe, that henceforth, that the flexure of all traps 
shall be increased to five inches, in order to offer a greater restriction to the 
permeation of air through them from the inflation of sewers by wind, 
tides, &c. 

5th. That all cess-pools connecting with a sewer should be trapped. 

6th. That all soil pipes should extend up and through the roofs of build- 
ings, in order \jo afford a vent the least ob]ectionable to the exhalations of the 
sewers and soil pipes. 

7th. That all leaders of water from the roofs of high buildings should be 
connected directly with the sewer, without the intervention of a trap, in order 
to allow the gases of the sewer to be led off through them to the air above. 

MARKETS. 

It is to be regretted that there is occasion to again submit to the considera- 
tion of the Department the condition of Clinton, Fulton, and Washington 
Markets. 

The shedding over of the sidewalks and the floormg over of the street gut- 
ters around these markets in obstructing the requisite ventilation and flow of 
water through the gutters, can fail not only to render them obnoxious to 
health, but, in the event of an epidemic, they would become its ready and effec- 
tive fosterers. 

West Washington Market, as it is termed, covers an area of 225,300 
square feet or 5.1-6 acres upon which are erected wooden shanties or sheds, 
the intervening spaces or cartways are covered simply with boards, and as 
there is no grade of the surface and no means of leading off the drippings and 
washings from the mass of filth and putrescent matter that is strewn there, it 
is allowed to sink into the ground, to be exhaled therefrom through the inter- 
stices of a decayed wooden flooring ; unfortunately, this is not the only evil 
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attendant upon the continuation of this unbounded nuisance ; the sidewalks 
and streets surrounding, intersecting, and adjacent to it for several hundred feet 
are encumbered with wares and articles of all kinds, whereby both streets and 
sidewalks are so obstructed as to render the passage of either yehicles or foot . 
passengers a matter of great difficulty, great delay, and often of great risk to 
life and limb. 

If it should be argued that the encroachment of sidewalks and stjreets as 
practiced around our markets is not a matter within the province of this De- 
partment, I submit that when this encroachment reaches to an extent that 
involves a delay in the transit of cars and vehicles that subjects passengers 
thereon to a prolonged exposure to cold, without bodily motion to repel the 
effects thereof, and drivers to a prolonged exposure in wet garments, that 
means calculated to remove such exposures are clearly within the power of 
this Department ; and, when the occasion of such encroachments of the 
streets are examined into, it will be found that they mamly consist in the 
constructions to accommodate oyster, cake, soda water, pie, and tin-ware 
shops ; newspaper, book, peanut, and segar stands ; and the peddling of shoe- 
strings, crockery, shoe-brushes, <&c., &c., not one of which articles are legiti- 
mately connected with a family and provision market, and the venders of these 
articles enjoy the franchise of the streets without rent or taxes, to the prejudice 
of the entire community, in health, in obstructions to the operations of trade 
of all kinds, to the discomfort of foot and vehicle transit, and to the discredit 
of the civil authorities and our citizens. 

In illustration of the utter neglect of the convenience and interests of our 
citizens, which has been practiced by our civil authorities in this matter of 
the occupation of sidewalks and streets around our markets, I have the 
authority of an occupant of one of these stands, that he values the right of 
it to exceed $10,000, and for which, upon investigation, it will be found that 
he pays a very inconsiderate ioterest; independent then of this loss of occu- 
pation of some neighbor's premises, there is a loss of time inflicted upon a 
large portion of the community by the encumbrance obstructing their transit 
at this point. 

ENCUMBRANCES OF STEEETS. 

As a sanitary condition of a populous city is dependent in a very great 
measure upon the condition of its streets, and, consequently, upon the removal 
of all decaying animal and v^^table matter therefrom, the occupation of the 
streets by the structures already referred to, in covering over of the gutters, 
is further added to, by the total disregard of the necessary facilities la the 
proper cleaning of our streets and the freeing of the gutters; by permitting 
both to be occupied by articles of all kinds, so ponderous or cumbrous as to 
be free from the risk of being stolen, such as anchors, chains, blocks of marble, 
trucks, carts, sleds, steam-boilers, &c., &c., &c., all of which, as the contrac- 
tors for the cleaning of the streets do not move aside when they are cleaning, 
become more or less the protection to nuclei of decomposing matter. 
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Under what; view of the obligation of a citizen one can occupy from one 
quarter to one half of a public street for his own conyenience, or how one 
wheelwright can be pennitted'to have thirty- three different vehicles, from a 
wagon to a trucks in front of his and his neighbors' premises, or how sleds 
are permitted to occupy streets and sidewalks during the entire Spring, Sum- 
mer and Autumn, I am at a loss to understand ; and when it is conaidered 
that this Department has authority to interpose its broad shield between the 
existence of any construction or encumbrance that may, or does endanger the 
life of a citizen, I consider this subject as eminently deserving of its con- 
sideration and action thereon. 

SEWAGE. 

The manner in which the sewage of this city is discharged into its docks 
or slips, and the effect, both in a sanitary view and in the injury to the harbor, 
have been given in a previous report. 

The results of such discharge from a city containing, in the day-time, 
more than one and a quarter miUions of people, are too visible and too ob- 
noxious to the senses, not to have engaged general attention, not to have 
elicited universal condemnation, and not to have engaged the consideration 
of the Department. It is not considered necessary, therefore, to again refer 
to them. 

The problem under consideration is, can the objectionable results of this 
condition of the matter be ameliorated, and, if so, in what manner ? 

Eliminating such elements and conclusions, arrived at and presented by 
the extended and exhaustive manner in which this subject has been treated 
by scientists abroad, which are not applicable to this city and its require- 
ments, I present the following : 

The most valuable portion of sewage is held both in solution and sus- 
pension. 

The valuable ingredients of sewage are its combined nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and salts of potash; the value of which, in the sewage of the city of 
London is estimated at about 4 cents per ton of sewage. 

The average volume of sewage per inhabitant of this dty is fully 105 
tons per annum.* 

The estimated value of the excreta of each individual in a mixed popula- 
tion of all ages and sexes is about tl.80 per annum. 

According to the statistics furnished by the River Pollution Commis- 
sioners of London, each 100 tons of sewage of this city contains .0722 tons 
of solid matter in solution, and .0447 tons in suspension. 

Human excreta requires to be diluted with water to render it available as 
a fertilizer to land, but when mixed with the greater volume of water conse- 
quent upon a system of sewerage like to that of this city, it becomes too 

*Areft of water-«bed below llOtb street, oomiratad at 8,490 acres, udA nin-fUl at 8 feet per aimmn. 

of which one-third only Is estimated to be discharged Into the se\«'ers. Discharge of Croton water for 

the ssme district, deducting that consnmed by steamers and steamboats, ressels, steam-boUen and 

evaporation, is computed at 70 millions of gallons per diem. Average population daring the entire 

dMr$ one mflUoo. 
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diluted for agrionltural purposes, as the limit of utility is fixed at about 25 
gallons per individual, and the average annual flow of Groton water alone, 
independent of rains, is 80 gallons per head, per diem. 

In England and upon the continent of Europe, the vtOization of the 
sewage of cities and towns has occupied the attention of the public authorities, 
in the appointment of Commissioners and Boards, and Leibig, Ellis, Menzies, 
and many others, have also given the subject their valuable attention. 

Of the objectionable effects of discharging it into a river, and of its value 
in agriculture as a fertilizer, there is no difference of opmion. 

In cities and towns where the sewage has been deodorized and removed 
for utilization, the average mortality has very materially decreased, and 
although the system of deodorizing is not practicable or necessary in a 
riparian city alike to this, yet it is instructive to learn that the retnoval of 
sewage has a beneficial result in a sanitary point. 

Each location of a city or town presents varying fadlities or requirements 
accordmg as they are inland, riparian, or maritime. 

This city presents great facility, by its contour, to arrest its sewage at 
the embouchure of the sewers, whence it can be taken and transported else- 
where for utilization. 

In consequence of the greater portion of the valuable constituents of 
sewage being held in solution and suspension, it is impracticable to separate 
them for removal by other means than that of filtration, which process in a 
riparian city, restricted in its confines, is too impracticable to be entertained. 

Reviewing, then, these elements in connection with the circumstance that 
this is a riparian city, I submit, 

1st. That it is unnecessary to entertain the reception and removal of the 
entire sewage of this city, both on account of its great volume, the labor in- 
volved in its removal and the impracticability of the ready and uniform dis- 
posal of it. 

2d. That it is practicable to receive it into basins at its embouchure 
upon the river fronts, when the fluid portion can be allowed to flow out into 
the river and the solid portion removed for utQization. 

3d. That the value of the arrested sewage would be much increased, and 
the volume of offensive matter flowing into the rivers would be much de- 
creased, if the discharge from the basins was made to flow upwards through a 
reticulated diaphragm, whereby much that was held in suspension would be 
arrested, and that this diaphragm, being retained ,in position by hinges and 
sufficiently weighted, that, it upon becoming temporarily choked would relieve 
itself by the automatic operation of being forced up by its arrest of sewage, 
and when relieved, depressed by its own weight. 

4th. That the sewage thus arrested in the basin would reach a volume of 
folly three millions of tons ; that it could be readily removed, and that the 
value of it as a fertilizer to agriculture would go very far towards liquidating 
the cost of the necessary alterations and constructions. 

The elements above given are reliable and the deductions practicable; the 
result however would be confined to an amelioration only of the evUs involved, 

87 
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inasmuoh as the evil effects of disoharging so large a volume of sewage Md 
into our rivers would inorease as tbe population beoame extended and con- 
densed. 

The problem to be solved is, in what manner is it practicable to arrest the 
entire volume of that which is discharged from water-closets, separate from 
the general sewage of a city, so that it can be daily and conveniently col- 
lected and removed, thereby restricting sewage to house refuse and street 
washings, and having considered the matter I present the following : 

Ist. That henceforth the sewage from all dwellings or buildings, and from 
all street surfaces, ^ould be received and discharged separately from that 
from water-closets and urinals. 

2d. That all privies should be forthwith discharged of their contents and 
filled u^, and that water-closets be substituted for them. 

3d. That there should be laid in all the streets a suitable pipe into which 
the flow from all water-closet^ and urinals should be received separately from 
that of the ordinary and refuse sewage of a dwelling or building, provided 
that any existing sewer in the street should not have an area sufiScient to ac- 
commodate the occupation of this pipe without an objectionable obstruction of 
it; but whenever the capacity of the sewer is sufficient to admit of such pipe 
then it should be laid within it. 

4th. That it should be made obligatory upon the owners of all dwellings 
or buildings, in which there are water-closets or urinals, to lead the discharge 
therefrom directly to this street pipe. 

5th. That the contents of this street pipe or main should be recdved into 
a basin at the river front of each two or more streets, as the case may be 
hereafter decided upon, and from thence removed and conveyed away for the 
purpose of agricultural fertilization. 

Finally. Computing the entire sewage at 105 millions of tons per an- 
num, as before shown (105 tons for each person) and taking the actual vol- 
ume of solids in suspension therein, according to the observations, both of tbe 
Etiver Pollution Conmussioners of London and of myself, at an average of 26 
grains per gallon, (imperial,) the volume of solids would amount to 6,240 tons; 
hence, there is annually deposited into the rivers surroundmg this dty no less 
a volume than 223,640 cubic feet of putrescent matter, to be borne away by 
the currents, and deposited upon the adjacent shores. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 

Yours, &c., 

CHA8. H. HASWELL, Engineer. 
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"F." 



BEPOBT 



OF THE 



ATTORNEY AND COUNSEL 



To the Secretary of the Board of Health : 

Sir : The undersigned respeotfully reports that from and including the 
1st day of April, 1871, to and including the Slst day of March, 1872, he, as 
attorney, instituted 3,060 actions, ordered to be commenced by the Board of 
Health, for violations of law, ordinances, and for non-compliance with its 
orders, against the persons named (with the number designating each action) 
in schedule marked ^*A," in a detailed statement herewith submitted. 

That many of the actions so commenced are still pending, awaiting com- 
pliance by defendants with the laws, ordinances and orders applying thereto, 
and others have been discontinued from time to time on due proof of compli- 
ance and on payment of the usual costs, with a portion of the penalty in 
some cases. 

That within said time the total number of Judgments rendered in favor 
of the department is 690. 

These judgments are against the persons named in the schedule marked 
"B"in said statement, and executions have been duly issued against the 
defendants. 

That schedule **G" is a list of actions and judgments in which the pen- 
alty and costs, or a portion of each, have been paid to and received by the 
undersigned, the amount received in each case being fully stated. 
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That such moneys, whioh inolttde all costs, have been duly acoonntedfor 
and paid over to the Board at the end of each quarter, as follows : 

April, May and June, 1871, *. $3,083.53 

July, August and September, 1871, 3,23a06 

October, November and December, 1871, 2,943.71 

January, February and March, 1872, 1,516.63 

Total $10,781.93 

That sehedule marked '<D" in said detailed report, contains a list of 
actions discontinued without the payment of costs by defendants. Some of 
these actions have been dismissed by the Court ; others have been discontin- 
ued by order of the Board; others upon proof that they had been brought 
against parties not liable ; others where process had been improperly served ; 
others upon proof of compliance with orders in due time; and others in which 
defendants were found to be unable to pay any portion of the penalty after 
compliance. 

That during said year, ending on the 31st of March, 1872, no actions 
have been commenced or Judgments rendered against the Department 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. J. VANDEBPOEL, 

Attorney and Counsel /or Department. 

New York, April 1, 1872. 
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G-." 



EEPOET 



OF THE 



COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 



To the Board of Health of the Health Department of the City of 
New York : 

The Committee on Finance respectfully submit a report of ' tbe expenses 
of this Department for the year ending April 10th, 1872. The salaries of 
employ^ and other expenses for the months of October, November and 
December, 1871, were paid in part by the Comptroller, and are not included 
in this report. 

Salabub to April 1, 1872. 

Commissionen $21f2>3fS 24 

Secretary 4,016 66 

Attorney and Coansel 6,216 66 

Engineer 666 66 

Chief Clerk 2,916 66 

aty Sanitary Inspector 4,016 66 

Regirter 2,916 66 

Deputy Register 1,750 00 

Sanitary Permit Inspector 2,816 66 

Inspector of Street Cleaning ^ 2,666 66 

Auditing Qerk 2,600 00 

Chemist 768 88 

Health Inspectors 14,688 67 

Asnstant Health Inspectors 14,661 86 

Clerk hfa«— Secretary's Department 11,068 81 

Clerk hire— City Sanitary Inspector's Department 10,424 98 

Clerk hire— Bureau of Records 12,840 00 

Clerk hire— Bureau of Sanitary Permits 8,854 16 

Clerk hire— Bureau of Street Cleaning 8,887 00 

Janitor and AEsistants 2,774 99 

$124,614 81 
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CO W T IH U M IT EXPUIBIB TO APRIL 10, 1872. 

Fitting up steamer ** Metropolitan " for tlie transportation of small-poz pa- 
tients to Hospital $2,896 06 

SnppUes for steamer *' Metropolitan *' 1,388 83 

Expenses of running steamer *' Metropolitan " 1,784 17 

Pay Boll of Vacdnating Corps 81,630 04 

Pay Boll of Tenement House Corps 

Pay Boll of Ambulance Corps • 

Vaccine Virus 

Sundries. Including petty expenses of Office 

Ice 

Furniture, Bepairs, etc 

Services of Notary and Stenographer 

Coach Hire 

Special, Clerical and Extra Services 

Ambulances, Hoives, Harness and Bepairs 

Officers' Badges 

Postage and Bevenue Stamps 

Horse Keeping 

Fuel for Office 



Stationbrt AMD PuNmia TO April 10, 1872. 



Stationery and Printing 
Advertising 



1,878 82 


• 1,129 38 


8,856 42 


476 82 


29 34 


889 95 


209 50 


104 50 


800 00 


2,696 00 


188 00 


100 00 


130 50 


50 00 


$58,629 77 


$6,065 78 


62 95 



$6,118 68 
DisiNracriKG Dxpabtmint vo April 10, 1872. 

Chemicals and Disinfectants $1,121 26 

Horse Feed 

Horse Hire, Keeping and Shoeing 

Fitting up Disinfecting Depot 

Sundries, Petty Cash Expenses, etc 

Pay Boll of Disinfecting Corps 

Wagons, Harness and Bepairs 

Purchase of Horse 

Qas 



647 91 


362 76 


3,068 20 


802 46 


5,873 60 


101 40 


276 00 


70 80 


$11,718 28 



Bbcapitclatiom. 

Salaries $124.614 81 

Contingent Expenses 58,629 77 

Stationery and Printing 5,118 68 

Dirinfecting Department 11,718 28 



$194,976 54 



Respectfully submitted. 



MAGNUS GROSS, j a„„^ 

BENJAMIN F. MANIERBE. V on 



THOMAS J. BABR, ) Fmaux 
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EEPOET 

OF THB 

SANITARY COMMITTEE ON SMALL-PO: 



AS TF APPEABED IN NEW YORK IN 1871. AND ON USTHODB 
OF CONTBOL AND PREVENTION. 



llie contiDued prevalenoe of small-poz, during tbe years 1871-2, ad 
largely to the labors and responsibilitlee of the Board of Health. This c 
ease became almoet vorld-vide in its prevalence, and assumed in mi 
places a very malignant type. Tbe population of New York, oompriE 
almost every nationality is peculiarly liable to the epidemiu prevalenot 
small-pox, as tbe past history of tbe cii.y establishes. 

The most important fxcts in the history of this last outbreak, aud 
methods of prevention adopted by the Board are embodied in tbe aocx 
panying reports. 

Tbe following report on tbe progrees of the work of vaccination, ant 
the care oi the sick, their apartmenta and clothing, was prepared by tbe ( 
Baoitary Inspector, Jjr. Mureau Morris in January, and submitted by 
Sanitary Committee to tbe Board : 

About tbe first of January, 1870, the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection 
came informed, through the lucreasing reports of cases fKim the med 
profession and others, that small-pox was becoming again epidemic ii 
character. The Board of Health immediately increased the force of Ast 
ant Health Inspectors, specially for the duty of offering free vacdnatjon, 
house to house visitaidon, to all persons needing that protection. This d 
was continued untD nearly every tenement house, public and paroc 
school had been visited, and the large number of about 100,000 persons 
been vaccinated. This measure, In connection with tbe sanitary care of 
cases as they occurred, bad tbe effect of almost entirely suppressing the 
esse, so that, during tbe months of Septeaiber and October, the numbei 
reported cases reached the minimum, being as low as six per week. 
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During the year 1871, the number of oases known to have ocourred in the 
city, by reports received at the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, in connection 
with the number of patients received at the Small-pox Hospital, from other 
sources than the city directly, was 3,084. The official record of these is as 
follows : 

ADMiaSIONB TO SICALL-POX HOSPITAL lOB TBAE 1871. 

Prom dty, 1,781 

** Quarantine direct, 285 

Other places beyond city limits, 682 

Total, 2,498 

Isolated and treated in the city, 484 

Secreted, and first reported as dead, in city,' 101 

Total, 8,063 

The total of deaths for the year, as recorded in the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics, was 805; therefore the percentage of deaths to all cases appears to 
be 2G.10. 

The percentage of deaths to cases treated at the Small-pox Hospital was 
20.46; there having been 2,498 cases treated, and 511 deaths occurring 
thereat. 

That there was e much larger percentage of deaths occurring among 
those isolated and secreted at their own homes in the city, is, beyond ques- 
tion, true ; but, as no accurate statistics of the actual number of cases secre- 
ted and treated at their own homes can be obtained, it becomes impossible to 
arrive at positive proportions. 

From the fact that so large a number (101) were reported as dead at 
their own dwellings; without medical attention in many instances, it must be 
inferred that concealment in close rooms, without proper ventilation or medi- 
cal treatment, (;ould not but result in a large death-rate. 

The special methods of controlling and arresting the spread of this dis- 
ease, as employed by the Health Department of this city, may be described 
under the following heads : 

1st. How information is received of the presence of contagious disease. 

Sections 122 and 123 of the Sanitary Code require that such information 
be promptly forwarded to the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, as follows : 

Section 122. — **That every physician shall report to the Bureau of Sani-. 
tary Inspection, in writing, every person having a contagious disease, and 
the state of his or her disease; and his or her place of dwellhig and name, if 
known; which such physician has prescribed for, or attended for the first time, 
since having such a contagious disease, during any part of the preceding 
twenty-four hours ; but not more than two such reports shall be required in 
one week concerning the same person ; but every attending or practicing 
physician thereat, must, at his peril, see that such report is or has been 
made by some attending physician.*' 
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Section 123. — "That every keeper of any boarding-house or lodging-house, 
and every inn-keeper and hotel-keeper shall, within twenty-four hours, report 
in writing to the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection the same particulars in the 
last section required of any physician, concemmg any person being at any of 
the aforesaid houses or hotels, and attacked with any contagious disease." 

To facilitate prompt reports of such, the Board of Health have caused the 
following blank form to be prepared and furnished to the medical profession : 

New York, 187... 

Report of Contagious Disease. 

To Dr. Morbau Morris, ' 

Gity Sanitary Inspector, 301 Mott Street. 

Name of patient, age, 

Besidence, Disease. 

Condition of premises, 



^ Signature, M. D. 

Residence, 

2d. The means employed in rendering persons unsusceptible. 

As small-pox appears to be the only contagious disease that it is possibly 
to control by preventive means, the Board, in the absence of compulsory 
law, has adopted the method of offering free vaccination, by house to house 
visitation, to every person who may be unprotected. Medical Assistant 
Health Inspectors are appointed from time to time as occasion requires, to 
perform this service. During the year 1871, over 100,000 persons were vac- 
cinated by these means. As to the value of vaccination as a means of pro- 
tection, the almost unanimous opinion of the best informed members of the 
medical profession is, that, when carefully and successfully performed, it is a 
positive protection to the individual and our experience during the past year 
offers one of the strongest proofs of this truth, viz. : in the fact that, among 
all of those successfully vaccinated or re-vaccinated, none have fallen victims 
to this disease in any form, while numbers have been stricken with it, who 
refused to be vaccinated. This fact comes to our knowledge almost daily. 

With reference to this successful prote/ction, much may be attributed to 
the fact of using only fresh virus, while in an. active condition, being almost 
firom arm to arm— K)ur practice being to use the virus selected ifrom healthy 
infants only, toithin twenty-Jour hours from the time of taking it from the arm. 
From the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient quantity and a regular daily 
supply of bovine lymph, and from the fact that the limited supply obtained 
at one time gave no better results as a prophylactic, we now rely upon 

88 
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humanized lymph exclusively. The absolute proteotion afforded so large a 
number as our statistics show, is a convincing argument as to its inestimable 
value as a preventive. 

The difficulty of always keeping a supply of fresh vaccine virus on hand 
is so great, that means should be provided by the State for a public histitu- 
tion, under the charge of the Health Department^ for the cultivation of pore 
bovine or animal vaccine ; and connected therewith, practical instruction 
should be given as to the best methods for its application. 

The importance of having pure lymph, and uniform methods for its intro- 
duction into the system, cannot be overestimated. This operation, although 
comparatively simple, should form a part of the regular instruction of every 
medical student ; for there are found to be as many different methods of appli- 
cation, almost, as there are medical men in the profession. 

• 

3d. halation. 

The Board of Health is empowered by law to cause the removal of any 
person, sick with small-pox or contagious disease, to hospital, or place by it 
designated ; therefore it has authorized its chief officer, in his discretion, to 
cause such removal whenever he deems it necessary, under certain regulations. 

In pursuance of these regulations, unless it appears evident by surround- 
ing circumstances that a patient sick with this disease can be tharaughly iso- 
lated, so as to protect the public from any danger from infection therefrom, 
he or she is at once removed to the Small-pox Hospital. 

. This is done by means of improved ambulances, specially provided by the 
Board, and under the charge of persons especially trained for that service. 

Those persons isolated at their own homes are kept under the supervision 

' of a Medical Health Inspector, who attends to the enforcing of the rules 

adopted by the Board, with reference to quarantine and sanitary care, leaving 

the regular medical attendant free to his special medical care of the patient 

The Board's officers, having only the duty of protecting the public from 
the spread of the infection, have no responsibility whatever in the medical 
treatment. 

The details of the methods, as performed by the Bureau of Sanitary In- 
spection, with reference to the prevention and spread of this disease, are as 
follows : 

Health Inspectors are on detail duty at the office daily. The moment a 
case is reported, an Inspector visits it and reports, through the nearest police 
telegraph station, to the office, giving the diagnosis and the fact whether re- 
moval to Hospital is necessary or not. If to be removed, the ambulance is 
at once dispatched and the patient removed. A member of the vaccinating 
corps is now sent to the house, and vaccination performed upon all the in- 
mates ] and also, every house upon that block and the face of the opposite 
block is visited, and vaccination offered to every inmate, informing them of 
the proximity of the disease. This rapidly secures, as far as possible, the 
protection of those who may have been exposed to the infection. This durect 
application seems to have had the effect of preventing any extended centres 
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of infection from fonning, and hence we find that the cases reported come from 
widely dispersed localities. 

4th. Means employed to destroy the poison* 

For this purpose various disinfectants are used. The following card of 
instructions is supplied for the guidance of those having charge of patients 
that may be isolated at their own premises, and is always left with the attend- 
ants by the Health Inspector in charge of the case : 

^'Health Dbpartmbnt, \ 

'^Office 301 Mott St. J 

'^Sanitary Rroulations against Small-pox, 
Scarlatina, and Measles. 

^' Every case must be reported to the City Sanitary Inspector upon its 
first recognized appearance. 

*' Ckire ofpatiente. — ^The patient should be placed in a separate room, and 
no person, except the physician, nurse, or mother, aUowed to enter the room, 
or touch the bedding or clothing used in the sick-room until they have beeu 
thoroughly disinfected. 

" Infected articles. — ^AU clothing, bedding, or other articles not abso- 
lutely necessary for the use pf the patient, should be removed from the 
sick-room. Articles needed about the patient, such as sheets, pillow-cases, 
blankets, or clothes, must not be removed from the sick-room until they have 
been disinfected, by placing them in a tub with the following disinfecting 
fluid: 

*' 8 ounces of Sulphate of Zinc ; 1 ounce of Carbolic Acid ; and 3 gallons 
of water. 

'^ They should be soaked in this fluid for at least one hour, and then 
placed in bofling water for washing. A piece of muslin one foot square should 
be dipped in the same solution and suspended in the sick-room constantly^ and 
the same should be done in the hall-way adjoining the sick-room. 

''Feather beds and pillows, hair pillows and mattresses, and flannel or' 
woolen goods, require fumigation, and should not be removed from the sick- 
room until after this is done. Whenever a patient is removed itom the sick- 
room, notify the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, when the disinfecting corps 
will, as soon as possible thereafter, perform the work of fumigation. 

"All vessels used for receiving the discharges of patients should have some 
9f the disinfecting fluid constantly therein, and immediately after use by the 
patient, be emptied, and cleansed by boiling water. Water-closets and 
privies should also be disinfected daily with the same fluid, or a solution of 
Chloride of Iron, one pound to a gallon of water, adding one or two ounces of 
Carbolic Acid. 

''AH straw beds should be burned, but must not be removed from the sick 
room without a permit from this Department. They will be removed by the 
dismfecting corps. 
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^^ It is advised not to use bandkerchiefs about the patient, but rather soft 
rags for cleansiDg the nostrils and mouth, which should be immediately burned 
thereafter. 

'' The ceilings and side-walls of the sick-room, after removal of patient, 
should be thoroughly cleansed and lime-washed, and the wood-work and floor 
thoroughly scrubbed with soap and water. 

'' By direction of the Health Department. 

" MoRBAU Morris, M. D., 

• " City Sanitary Lupector.** 

80 soon as the Bureau is informed of the removal of the patient from the 
sick-room, the work of fiimigation is performed by the corps designated for 
that duty, and it is done in the following manner : The doors and win- 
dows being tightly closed, after the bedding and clothing has been suspended 
in some manner, so as to allow free access of the fiimes, from one to three 
pounds of sulphur are placed upon some metallic vessel, so as to avoid the 
danger of fire» a little alcohol poured over it and then set on fire, the operator 
immediately leaving the room and closing the door tightly, so as to preveot 
the escape of the frimes as far as possible. 

This is allowed to bum out, and thus liberate large volumes of the fumes 
of Sulphurous Acid. After two hours the doors and windows may be thrown 
wide open, and the room thoroughly ventilated by the free admission of air. 
Experience has taught us that these means have proved, when thoroughly 
done, to bave destroyed the infection which has been in the apartment Car- 
bolic Acid and Sulphurous Acid seem to have the property of utterly destroy- 
ing the germs of this particular poison, while Chlorine, so much relied upon 
as a disinfectant heretofore, does not prove to have the same power. Exper- 
iments are being frequently made of various substances for the purpose of dis- 
infection, as circumstances vary, so that those most efficient and best adapted 
to the purpose may be used. 

When such facilities can be afforded, disinfection of apartments and clotfa- 
Ing may daily be done, by means of the spray atomizer, which literally fills 
the atmosphere of the room with a fine cloud of disinfecting material, that 
may readily destroy whatever floating atoms of infectious matter may be 
present. 

The following detailed report on small-pox was compiled from the Records 
of the Department by Health Inspectors Drs. Wm. B. Post, Hen by T. 
Strong, H. D, Joy, and Aug. Viblb : 
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Ages. 



No age given 

Under 1 year 

From 1 to 6 years 

From 5 to 10 years — 
From 10 to 25 years. . . 
From 26 to 46 years. . . 
From 46 years upward. 
Total 



Total Num- 
ber of Gases. 



801 
218 
881 
280 

1,046 
889 
119 

8,178 



Total 

Number of 

Deaths. 



8 

211 

220 

91 

286 

278 

48 

1,181 



Percentage 
of Deaths in 
Comparison 

with Cases 



2.66 
99.06 
66.46 
82.60 
27.27 
80.70 
86.18 
85.68 



Percentage 

of Ages in 

Total Cases. 



9.86 

6.69 
1040 

8.79 
82.66 
28.87 

8.74 
100.00 



Percentage 

of Ages in 

Total 

Deaths. 



0.70 
18.66 
19.46 

8.05 
26.20 
24.14 

8.80 
100.00 



The average time from attack until death was a trifle 


over 10 days. 




Deaths 


Cases. 


Mortality Percentage. 


In Hospital 


761 

880 

1,181 


2,218 

960 

8,178 


84.81 


Isolated 

Total 


89.68 







Of the entire number of oases there were, 

69.79 per cent, sent to hospital. 
30.21 " " isolated. 



Months. 



January, 1871. . . 
Febroary, 1871 . 

March, 1871 

AprU, 1871 

May, 1871 

June, 1871 

July, 1871 

August, 1871 

September, 1871. 
October, 1871.... 
November, 1871 
December, 1871. 
January, 1872... 
February, 1872. . 
March, 1872. . . . 
T»taL 



Number of Cases. 



109 
166 
822 
268 
268 
248 
169 
116 
61 
60 
168 
221 
848 
272 
482 
8478 



Number of Deaths. 



24 

64 

116 

110 

97 

98 

88 

67 

28 

28 

86 

70 

106 

106 

116 

1,181 



Mortality Percentage. 



22.10 
88.66 
86.71 
41.04 
87.69 
89.61 
62.07 
49.18 
46.09 
46.00 
28.62 
81.22 
80.61 
88.60 
26.80 
86.68 
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Average number of cases per month 211.X 
" " deaths " 75.X 

<<In 326 deaths, those oooorring from January Ist, 1872, to April 1st, 
1872, 94 had never been vaccinated ; or 28.83 per cent, of the whole number. 

By reference to these statistics, it will be seen that the mortality amon^ 
infants under 1 year is upwards of 99 per cent., or nearly the whole number. 
This fnghtful mortality is due, first, to the invariable neglect of vaccination 
in infants who are taken with small-pox, and secondly, to the tender age of 
the patients, many of whom have contracted the disease in utero. From 1 to 
5 years the death-rate exceeded 66 per cent, or more than half the cases. 
Experience has shown us that the large majority of patients between these 
ages have either never been vaccinated, or the vaccination has been unsuc- 
cessful. Between the ages of 5 and 10 years the mortality falls to about 32 
per cent. This is the period when many children of the lower classes are vac- 
cinated for the first time or re-vaccinated in our public schools. The period 
from 10 to 25 years gives us the smallest mortality percentage, being a trifle 
over 27 per cent. We attribute this to the fact that between these ages more 
re-vaccinations are performed than at any other time of life. From 25 to 45 
years the percentage is 30. This is the prime of life, when the powers of re- 
sistance to disease are greatest. The mortality rises to 36 per cent, from 45 
years upward, explainable by the circumstance that a considerable number 
included in this category were very old persons, whose declining vigor was 
unable to withstand the disease. We found two deaths at upwards of 80 
years, several in the neighborhood of 70 years, and a number above 60 years, 
proving the necessity for re-vaccination even at an advanced period of life. 
The highest mortality percentages obtained during any months are found in 
July and August, being 52 and 49 per cent, respectively. We account for 
this by the well known influence of combined heat and humidity upon all 
zymotic diseases. 

Vaccinatum. — Early in March, 1871, a special corps of about thirty phy* 
sicians was appointed by the Board to offer gratuitous vaccination from house 
to house, especially in the tenement house districts. This corps, with occa- 
sional additions to their number, and with temporary intermissions in their work, 
have continued to vaccinate throughout the entire city up to the present time. 
The work accomplished by this corps has been an unprecedented and immense 
success, resulting in more than 300,000 vaccinations and re-vaccinations during 
the past year. At first, great difficulty was experienced in prevaOing upon the 
masses generally to accept the vaccmation offered. Suspicions were entertained 
as to the character and source of the virus. Many had been in6culated with the 
small-pox virus in infancy, and placed unbounded faith m its permanent protective 
power. Numbers declared vaccination m any manner or of any kind t^o be useless. 
As success follows upon the first efforts, many who had formerly refused vac- 
cination now voluntarily sought it, untQ confidence in the vims and the man- 
ner of its application by the Board of Health is now very general among the 
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masses. We beg leave to submit a few points of practical interest derived 
from the experience of Health Inspectors in this direction. 

Is the virus employed by the Board of Health always of the best quality, 
and have constitutional or other diseases ever been transmitted by the vaccin- 
ating lancet t Every point of vaccine matter used by the officers of the Board 
is carefully taken from young healthy children, by experienced agents, direc- 
tions being given that the maximum age of the subject whence the virus is 
derived shall be not more than two years, and the source of the supply is in 
all cases a primary vesicle at maturity, or on the eighth day. Lymph frx>m a 
re-vaccine vesicle is never used. 1st. Because of the necessary uncertainty 
as to the purity of its source. 2d. On account of its unreliability. The fol- 
lowing case which came under our observation may be cited in this connec- 
tion : A mother obtained vaccine matter from a healthy re-vaccination vesicle 
on the arm of a friend, at the eighth day. She vaccinated her four children, 
none of whom had ever been previously vaccinated with this virus ; the vac- 
cination was, to all appearances, successful hi each case, full, healthy-looking 
vesicles maturing on the eighth day. Almost a month afterward all four chil- 
dren were stricken with small-pox. Other instances could be cited of the 
same kind. Each point is carefully examined with a magnifying glass before 
distribution to the inspectors, and if the faintest trace of pus or blood is found, 
is invariably rejected as unfit for use. All points which have been kept more 
than 48 hours are discarded. We have yet to learn of a single case of any 
form of disease having been communicated by vaccination. In some instan- 
ces, it is true, erysipelas, large unhealthy ulcerous sores, and scrofulous adeni- 
tis have followed closely upon vaccination. But these have always been sat- 
isfactorily explained by some peculiar disthesis of the patient, or by accident 
or carelessness after vaccination. Thus in scrofulous patients any irritation 
of the skin, such as the scratch of a pin, will not only mduce mflammation 
at the point of application, but will sometimes even cause severe erysipelas, or 
swelling of glands at distant points. We are often compelled to vaccinate 
children whom we know to be cachectic at the time, owing to their proximity 
and exposure to small-pox. Bruising or rupture of the vaccine vesicle, irrita- 
tion of the same by the friction of flannel, and exposure to cold or dampness 
during the maturating fever, are frequent causes of extensive soreness and 
erysipelas. 

Very many of our older Irish population have been moculated in infancy 
directly from small-pox pustules. We have seen several cases of severe 
small-pox in patients who had been thus inocculated. Occasionally we find a 
second attack of the disease in the same patient, but this is comparatively 
rare. The German physicians, as a class, introduce the virus at a large num- 
ber of different points, scarifying much deeper than we are accustomed to do, 
disfiguring the arms by large, unsightly scars. Theur patients rely upon the 
eflScacy of this extensive vaccination too implicitly for safety, often giving as 
a reason for refiismg re-vaccination the assurance that '' they were cut deep 
enough to last a life-tune." It is a common occurrence to find severe cases of 
confluent small-pox among these Germans, whose arms are covered with 
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large, deep dcaiiices. Our most reliable vaccinations are those in which lim- 
ited scarifications are made. There should be simply a faint show of blood 
at the point; or better still a serous exudation. Two places at least should 
be scarified at each vaccination. The typical scar from a primary vaccination 
is a slightly foveolated depression, extensively honeycombed with small punc- 
tures like those produced in wax by the prick of a needle. No general rule 
can be laid down for the frequency with which re-vaccinations should be per- 
formed, but it should certainly be repeated at least once in five or six years, 
and oftener in proportion to exposure to small-pox. 

Our information in regard to the operations of bovine virus is very limited, 
owing to the difficulty in the way of procuring a sufficient quantity for trial. 
We have records of five primary vaccinations in children, and two re-vaccina- 
tions in adults, all of which were eminently successful. One point of the virus 
only was used in each case. The changes in the skin were very similar to those 
observed in vaccinations with human virus, with the exception that the ioflam- 
mation was possibly more severe, and the scars considerably deeper. 

Both vaccinations and re-vaccinations, as far as observed, have been more 
than usually successful under the auspices of the vaccinating corps. Iliis 
may partly depend upon the peculiar susceptibility of the class of people yac- 
cinated, many of them being of foreign birth. (Dr. Elisha Harris, in speak- 
ing of the unusual receptivity for vaccination among foreigners, alludes to the 
influence of a sea voyage in nullifying the protective power of former vaccin- 
ation.) It is chiefly due^ however, to the unvarying care exhibited in the 
selection and employment of the virus. 

In very many re-vaccinations where distinct, full vesicles were not formed, 
there was redness and infiltration of the skin, with small papulae; in other 
cases there was simply redness and infiltration. In these imperfect cases, 
however, the inflammation ran its course in eight days, leaving very small and 
indistinct scars. Upon re-vaccinating these patients a second or even a third 
time no such result was obtained, there being only a slight redness and irrita- 
tion such as is produced by an ordinary scratch. In the first cases the spe- 
cific virus was evidently attempting to work its specific changes. Occasion- 
ally re-vaccination will fail several times successively within a short period, 
and will eventually give evidence of being successful. We meet with cases 
of small-pox where vaccination has proved unsuccessful a short time pre- 
viously. In these instances it is not improbable that the vaccination has been 
carelessly performed, or it is possible that the condition of the system at the 
time was such as to interfere with success in the operation. Where vaccina- 
tion &ils at the firdt attempt, we would advise in all cases a second or even a 
third trial, particularly during the prevalence of small-pox." 

The period to which this report refers is fifteen months, extending from 
January 1st, 1871, to April 1st, 1872. The statistics presented were obtained 
from the official ledgers of the Bureaus of Inspection and Records, and have 
been consolidated and classified only after careful study and repeated revis- 
ions. The record of each case of small-pox, and of each death from the 
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same^ have been separately studied, and their principal features noted in detail. 
Your Committee regret that they have been unable to obtain the facts con- 
cerning a small number of cases, viz. : those which had not been resident in 
this city for any period prior to their admission into the Small-Pox Hospital. 
But the number of such cases is not so large as materially to impair the 
accuracy of their statistics. The vaccination records, as obtained from both 
Bureaux, are so incomplete and unsatisfactory in character as to induce your 
Committee to abandon any attempt at their classification. It was not until 
about January 1st, 1872, that any regularity was observed in noticing the 
fact as to whether the patient had been vaccinated, or the contrary, on the 
death-certificates received by the Register of Records. Since that date, 
however, the statement has been made in every death-report, and your Com 
mittee have been enabled to furnish a reliable exhibit in this respect regarding 
the deaths occurring during a period of three months. 

Notwithstanding the widespread prevalence of small-pox, and its con- 
st.ant tendency to become epidemic in New York, at no period durmg the past 
lifleen months has the disease assumed proportions such as to occasion the 
least doubt that the Board of Health could control the spread of the con- 
tagion. The largest number of cases occurring during any month was 432 -, 
in two successive months the number of cases was 50 and 51, respectively, 
and the average number of cases per month was 211. When we compare 
these figures with the reports received from European cities, and especially 
from Philadelphia, where the number of cases during epidemics has reached 
several hundreds weekly for long-continued periods, we can assert positively 
that we have had nothing approaching a small-pox epedemic during the past 
year. The mortality from this disease, as compared with the aggregate 
mortality from all other causes, was 2.98 per cent. 

Our comparative inmiunity from small-pox is doubtless due to the follow- 
ing causes : — Ist, and principally, the unparalleled amount of vaccination 
which has been performed under the auspices of the Board of Health durmg 
the past year, no other city in the world approaching to our own in the system 
and magnitude of the work. 2d. The prompt removal of the sick to hospital 
as soon as discovered, or the invariable care which has been taken to render 
the isolation of patients who have been allowed to remain in their homes as 
complete and perfect as possible. 3d. The thorough and effective means 
employed for the destruction of the germs of contagion, disinfection and 
fumigation being the principal measures adopted in every case. Occasionally, 
in very urgent cases, the Board has insisted upon the destruction of clothing 
and bedding. 

The question of deciding between Isolation and removal to the hospital is, 
with all the experience of years, often a matter of extreme difficulty to the 
Inspector. As a rule, when the patient lives in a dwelling occupied by one, 
two, or even three families, where a room or suite of rooms can be secured 
upon the top floor, with perfect quarantine from the other inmates of the 
house, with regular medical attendance, and with a nurse who never leaves 
the apartments until the termination of the disease, no question is raised as 
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to the propriety of isolation. But cases frequently present themselves with 
the patient lying sick in the middle of a crowded tenement house in a popu- 
lous neighborhood, where the danger of infection to the other inmates is very 
great, and where isolation cannot be made anything like efifectiye. And yet 
the condition of the patient is often such as to render removal to hospital 
almost certainly fatal ; as for example, in women far advanced in pregnancy, 
or shortly after confinement ; the severer forms of confluent small-pox, in 
very young infants. In such instances isolation is usually attempted. But 
occasionally, when there is peculiar danger of the spread of the contagion, 
owing to the situation and surroundings of the patient, the public safety is 
consulted even at the risk of the individual life, and removal is insisted upon. 
No one who has not had large experience in dealing with the tenement house 
population can rightly appreciate the many difficulties in the way of effective 
isolation. Almost every sleeping room in such hoi\ses is provided with a 
ventilating window communicating with the hall-way. This window is kept 
constantly open for ventilation, and affords a ready egress for the escape of 
the variolous poison. Again, the limited accommodations of the family 
necessitate frequent and free communication with the patient. In this way 
their clothing becomes saturated with the variolous poison, which tbey dis- 
seminate freely among those with whom they subsequently come in contact 
during their every-day employments. It is also a well-known fact that the 
poorer classes are in the habit of visiting each other even more frequently 
during sickness than at ordinary times, and no advice or 'Commands to the 
contrary seem to have any effect in preventing such intercourse. 

It is the popular impression that hospital treatment results in the death 
of a very large number who might have been saved if allowed to remain in 
their houses ', and newspapers are not at all slow in encouraging the feeling 
in this direction, representing the Small-Pox Hospital as " a pest-house of the 
worst description," '' a den of death," &c., and inducing the belief that an 
order for transfer to hospital is equivalent to the signmg of the patient's death- 
warrant. By reference to the annexed tables it will be seen that the mortality 
among patients isolated in then* homes was about 39 per cent, while the mor- 
tality in hospital was only 34 per cent., giving an advantage of 5 per cent 
in favor of the hospital. These 'figures appear conclusively to refute the 
almost universal prejudice entertained by the public against the hospital. But 
in this comparative statement we must remember that there is a considerable 
number of very severe cases which will almost certainly die, and which is 
allowed to remain at home through sheer humanity. This class of patients 
swells the aggregate mortality among the isolated. But the manifest advan- 
tages of free ventilation, skillful medical treatment, and all the benign acces- 
sories of a hospital exclusively devoted to the care of the disease, over the 
confined quarters, the close rooms, and the many unhealthful necessities of a 
strict tenement house isolation, are too apparent to require further comment. 

The present manner of conducting the removal of small-pox patients 
through the city is a marked improvement upon former years. Tfae Board 
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has &0W at its disposal two ambulances which are especially arranged for the 
safety and comfort of patients, being large and commodious, furnished with 
easy chairs and seats, and with facQiUes for arranging beds on their floors for 
the use of patients whose feeble condition requires their removal in a recum- 
bent posture. 

The complications of other diseases with small-poz are of various kinds. 
It is not the intention of your Committee to enter Into a scientific analysis of 
any of these, but merely to enumerate some of the more prominent. Pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, pharyngitis, and laryngitis, the latter even to the appear^ 
ance of oedema glottidis, occur more frequently than any others, partially 
induced by the severe inflammation of the throat and fauces which is so com- 
monly met with in the disease. Children occasionally die in convulsions. 
Miscarriages in women far advanced in pregnancy are the rule rather than the 
exception. Several cases of scarlatina, occurring synchronously with 
small-pox, have been reported. In this connection we may refer to a 
not infrequent phenomena observed by vaccinators, that is, the appearance of 
varioloid shortly after vaccination, and before the formation of the vaccine 
vesicle. In these cases the vesicle undergoes a modified progress of develop- 
ment, the time of maturity being in some oases delayed and in others not in- 
fluenced by the varioloid, but the disease beuig in all instances mollified by 
the vaccination. 

It is the popular impression that the danger of contagion is dependent upon 
the severity of the attack of small-pox, and friends of the patient frequently 
comment upon the mhumanity of removing a very mild case of varioloid. 
Experience teaches us that the severest forms of confluent small-pox may 
resalt from exposure to patients upon whom the eruption is hardly visible. 
As a rule, the milder the' case the greater should be the urgency for removal 
or strict quarantining ; because the patient cannot be made to understand the 
necessity for non-intercourse with his fellows, when he is well enough to move 
about without discomfort. This statement applies with equal force to the 
period of desquamation, which is not only the most dangerous stage, by reason 
of the intense virulence of the contagious element at the time^ but chiefly be- 
cause the patient is sufiiciently convalescent to move about and exercise his 
ability. 

The similarity between varicella and varioloid in their earlier stages is 
oftentimes so striking as seriously to embarrass the physician in his diagnosis. 
Numerous mstances have occurred when a patient has been allowed, with pro- 
priety, to remain undisturbed until the further development of the case de- 
cided the question in favor of varioloid. Doubtless many cases of small-pox 
have originated from this cause. Your Committee have seen many cases of 
varioloid honestly mistaken for varicella by both famOy and physician, who 
have either failed to report the same altogether, or have delayed so doing un- 
til others have contracted small-pox by careless exposure to what was con- 
sidered a harmless disease. In the latter stages of these diseases the dis- 
tinctive features of each renders the diagnosis simple. Varicella is often 
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found in intimate association with small-pox. We have seen instance of 
the two diseases appearing at the same time in the same family, and under 
such circumstances as to induce us to believe that the theory of their identity, 
as advanced by some authors, may still be an open question. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. CECOARINI. M. D., 
STEPHEN SMITH, M.'D., 
MAGNUS GROSS. 
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SANITARY COMMITTEE 

On THB Gholera of 1871, and thb precautionary measures taken 
BY thb% Board op Health to protect the City 

AGAINST THAT EPIDEMIC. 



The reappearance of Cholera in Eastern Europe, in the early part of 1871, 
and its gradual extension westward, were significant events in the history of 
that epidemic. It had been more or less prevalent in its old haunts in Asia 
in 1868, 1869 and 1870, with an increasing tendency to spread as in former 
years towards Europe. Whether this was a new appearance of Cholera, or a 
recrudesence of the germs of the epidemic of 1866, is a subject of doubt and 
discussion among students of epidemiology. To sanitary authorities the 
approach of this pestilence along its former routes, and with its usual rate 
of progress, was a subject of great practical interest. There could be no doubt 
that if the disease should finally reach the large seaport towns of Northern 
Europe, which are in such immediate and constant communication with New 
York, this city would be quite as much exposed to an invasion as the neighbor- 
mg European towns. 

On the first authentic report of the presence of Cholera in St. Petersburg 
and the northern towns of Russia, the Board of Health ordered a thorough 
and exhaustive mspection of the entire city, and adopted such other precau- 
tionary measures as were deemed necessary to place the city in a proper sani- 
tary condition. These measures were as follows : 

1. The thorough removal of every kind of street, house, stable and market 
refuse, and other filth which had accumulated *in neglected places, streets, 
alleys, areas, sinks, &c. 

2. Correction of all defective house drains through which offensive smells 
are let into houses ; of all obstructed privy drains, and of defective sewers. 
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3. lime-washing of andean plaoes, especially of old buildings densely 
occupied ; disiiifection, frequently repeated, of privies, damp and filthy areas, 
and places that cannot be thoroughly cleansed. 

4. The vacation, cleansing and closing of occupied cellars which are 
damp, dark and unventilated. 

5. Repeated examinations by the chemist of the water supply, with a view 
to detect the amount and kind of organic impurities. 

6. Constant watchfulness over the inmates of emigrant and sailors' board- 
ing houses, and repeated cleansmg of these quarters, and disinfection of their 
sinks, water-closets, &c. 

7. Plain and practical instructions to the agents and officers of all steam- 
ships plying between this port and the ports of Northern Europe, in regard 
to the necessary remedies in cases of suspected Cholera, the use of the vari- 
ous disinfectants, and the proper measures to secure sanitary cleansing of 
rooms, clothing, &c. 

8. Accurate returns of the causes of all deaths, and of every form of 
contagious disease occurring within the city limits, especially among U. S. 
troops stationed at the different posts in and around New York. 

9. The preparation of hospital furniture and supplies, and the selection of 
suitable buildings for temporary hospitals hi various parts of the densely popu- 
lated districts of the city. 

The work of inspection was completed in June, and the reports of the Inspec- 
tors show that the condition of the city was unusually favorable at the close of the 
work. During the summer and fall months the^ inspection was repeated 
with a view to preserve cleanliness in the tenement house quarters, in the 
streets and markets, and a strict surveillance was maintained over low 
lodgmg houses, sailors' boarding houses, emigrant lodging houses, &c., and of 
the steamships plying between this port and the ports of Northern Europe. 

On the 20th day of September it was reported to the Board that several 
cases of sickness resembling Cholera, had occurred at Woodbridge, N. J., 
among recently arrived emigrants. The Board immediately directed the 
Sanitary Committee, with the Health Officer and City Sanitary Inspector, to 
proceed to Woodbridge, and examine these cases and report the results. 
The following is the report of the Conmiittee : 

The neighborhood of Woodbridge, N. J., is level and rather low ground, manhy in 
some parts, brackigh water in others, and deficient drainage throughout ; it Ls watered 
by Bah way River, Woodbridge Creek and the Inlets from the adjoining bay. The n^on 
itself is for these and other reasons extremely malarious. The habitations are generally 
built on level ground, with cellars either unprotected against rain or moisture, or no ex- 
cavations at all. The privies are put up in the yards or little gardens in the rear of the 
houses, and a shallow sink forms the receptacle of the excrement ; the houses themselves 
are mostly frame, but airy and well lighted. On two such houses your Committee found 
the dreaded placard of "Choleri^" put on the outside in a oomipicuous manner. Half 
of the village seemed deserted, the rest of the population piuic-stricken. The $treeU in 
firont of the two spotted houses were strewn over with chloride of lime, and the inmates 
of the houses quarantined. In the house occupied by one Fleckenstein, engaged as la- 
borer in a fire-brick manufactory for some years past, no sick were found, his wife Clara 
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Fledcensteiii having died on Friday, the 15th inst. ; in the other house, second story, 
occupied hy John Erb, likewise a brick maker, two women, Margretba SchuKsler and 
Sophia Erb, the daughter of the first named, and mfe of John Erb, were found sick. 

The history of the three csfles is substantially as follows : 

Que 1. — lilargretha Schussler, the mother of Clara Eleckenstein and Sophia Erb, left 
Leitersbaoh, near Aschaffenbourg, Bavaria, on the 19th of August, with a view of joining 
her daughters at Woodbridge, N. J. Staying overnight at Ascliaffenbouig, she took the 
tnia on the 20th and arrived at Hamburg near midnight the 21 st. Elemaining two 
nights and one day In Hamburg, she went on board of the steamer Westphalia the 
2:M inst., thence to Havre and on the sea. 

There was no sickness at Leitersbaoh at the time of her leaving ; small-pox spread 
thereabout on the return of the €terman soldiers from France, having entirely disappeared 
mouths ago. There was also no sickness at Aschaffenbourg, where she stayed over night, 
«iih the exception of the usual cases of diarrhosa and dysentery throughout the season 
of the ripening of fruits. Margretba S. left her home entirely well, arrived so in Ham- 
boig, and went on board of ship in the same condi tlon. Besides a rather mild attack of sea- 
sickness, with comparatively little vomiting, she complained of nothing but a costiveness 
which befell her on leaving port and continued till her arrival at Woodbridge. Arrived 
at New York, after 48 hours of quarantine, she landed at Castle Garden. Margretba S. 
went to a boarding-house in Greenwich street on the evening of the 7th of September, 
where she took supper and breakfast, and on Friday morning, the 8th of September, her 
daughter found her and started aionce with her for Woodbridge, where she arrived en- 
tirely well. During the entire passage Margretba S. ate little, her meals oonsisting of 
coffee, green tea, bread, meat and potatoes, with occasionally a drink of beer ; partook 
of no fruit except dried and cooked pears and apples — sea-vickness and costiveness im- 
poirtng her appetite. At Woodbridge she partook of some green tea and the usual meal 
of her fiamily. In the course of the afternoon the grandchildren urged her to eat some 
grapes from the adjoining gardens, not yet ripe, as your Committee themselves noticed. 

Later in the afternoon itaigretha was seised with violent cramps in the bowels, and 
shortly afterwards vehement yellowish discharges of highly offensive odor ^et in, con- 
lianing through the night and all the following Saturday, she, however, during aU that 
time being able to leave her bed and take care of herself. On Sunday she was seised 
also with vomiting, which, however, was not long continued, though it prostrated her 
ooQsiderably, in connection with the frequent discharges from the bowels. According to 
the testimony of all the witnesses heard, there were no rice-water discharges whatever ; 
the information given by the patient herself was in all respects rational, coherent and 
Batiiifactory, the woman being above the average intelligence of her class of people. The 
conversation was held in German, her native tongue ; she appeared, though weak, in all 
respects convalescent. 

« 

Qm 2. — Clara Fleckenstein, daughter of the foregoing, went twice to New York on 
Thursday and Friday for her mother, and back to Woodbridge, not staying over night 
00 account of the nursing of her child, etc. Her mother being taken sick, she stayed at 
her bedside for the greater part of three days and nights. This was from Sunday, the 10th , 
to Wednesday, the 18th, when she went to her house to bake bread. The next day, 
Thursday, she washed her clothes as usual, and also a shawl, petticoat, and some 
other pieces belonging to her mother, and used by her during the passage over the water. 
While washing she complained to a neighbor of a violent diarrhoea, causing her already 
about sixty passages. As this was on Thursday forenoon', the discbarges from the bowels 
must in all probability have set iii the day before, if not earlier. She finished her 
washing, however, put her things on the lines In the garden, and thereupon laid down on 
her bed. The husband returning from work in the evening, found his wife quite sick, and 
went for the doctor, who gave him some medicine. About 1 a.m., (Friday 15th,) Clara 
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oomplained of pain in her left side, and a mustard plaster was applied. Shortly afterward 
she was seised with Yomitlng, throw up five times — and fell rapidly into collapse ; she 
died at half-past nine in the morning, and was buried on Saturday ; no rice-water din- 
charges, the fieces being yellow-colored and of highly offensire odor to the end, according 
to the testimony of the husband, who buried the bedding, and also of the female 
neighbor who stayed with her during the last hours. 

Que 8. — Clara Schussler, the other daughter, still confined to bed, was the one who 
found her mother at the boarding house in Qreenwich street, and brought her to her 
home. She was subject to the same excitement and labor after their arrival home — cook- 
ing, washing (also part of her mother's clothing), nursing the sick mother alternately 
with her deceased sister, and finally bting taken down herself. 

Soon after the cases occurred in Woodbridge, the following case was 
reported in Essex street in this city : 

Gate 4. — Samuel Laing, aged 20, healthy— native of Wilna, Russia, which town he left 
with two nephewE in the early part of July. He did not know that Cholera was then in 
that town, but the disease has appeared there since. Staid two days at Koenigsburgh ; 
one day at Berlin, and two days at Hamburg ; left Hamburg on the steamship, and 
arrived at Boston the last of July and came directly to his brother's house in Essex street, 
New Torlc. He brought butfe^ clothes, and they were in a handkerchief; the family 
immediately washed them ; continued well until Sept. 26, whex/ he compliuned of being 
sick in the morning ; vomited freely ; rickness continued all day and night ; purging 
excessive so as to wet the bed through ; begged for ice ; collapsed next morning, and 
died about 8 P. M., Sept. 27. He was shriveled ; nose pinched ; face dusky ; lost 
his voice, etc. ; did not complain of cramps. A daughter and son of the brother, aged 
12 and 10 respectively, had similar attacks but much milder on the same day of their 
uncle's rickness, from which they recovered. 

No other cases than those above given were reported in New York or Us 
vicinity, which in any marked degree resembled Cholera. 

Although the epidemic continued very prevalent in Russia and Prussia 
during the summer, and was even reported at Berlin, Breslau and other cities, 
it was not until November that any cases occurred on board of steamers 
bound.to this port. 

On the 15th day of November, the Health Officer of this port announced 
the arrival of the steamship Franklin, with a large number of cases of Cholera 
on board. The history of this outbreak by Deputy Health Officer, Dr. 
Mosher, is as follows : 

Hkalth Offiokb's Depabtment, 

Quarantine, Tompklnsville, S. I. 
Dr. SrEPmN Skith, New York : 
Dbab Sib : 

In answer to your note, requesting information concerning the steamship Franklin, 
the following is forwarded. 

The Franklin left Stettin on the lOth of October, 1871, calling at Copenhagen on 
the 12th ; and Christiansand on the 15th of the same month. There were taken on 
board six hundred and six steerage passengerH from these ports, most of them being from 
Stettin, besides twenty-seven in the saloon, and sixty-seven crew, making a total of seven 
hundred persons in the ship. Six days after leaving Christiansand, Maria Qlanart, a 
steerage passenger, two years old, was taken with Cholera ; and the same day Anna 
Baumann, age two years ; Johann Baumann, age five years; and the next day Marie 
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BamnaDn, six moDths old, were seised with the same disease ; all of them dylD)? on the 
twenty-third, after two days' sickness. There was another death on the twenty-sixth, 
being an infant nine months old ; followed hy a little girl, aged seven, on the twenty- 
eighth. Up to this date the disease seems to have heen confined t9 one part of the ship, 
among the women and obildren, and at this time the first death of a male adult occurred, 
and it seems to have acquired a regular and somewhat rapid progress, the worst ravages 
Deing among the Danish passengers, whose berths were on the orlop deck. The follow* 
ing list of fiital cases is, perhaps, the best available history of the disease at this time : 

On October 28d, there were four deaths ; on the 26th, one ; on the 28th, two ; on the 
29th, one ; on the Slst, two. On November 1st, there were six ; on the 2d, two ; on 
the 8d, three ; on the 4th, four. 

At this date, viz., November 6th, after being at sea twenty-three days, the Franklin 
put ID at Halifax ; and remained there till the 8th, taking in coal and water, and making 
some repairs to machinery. While at Halifax, November 6th, there were five deaths ; 
on the 6th, three ; on the 7th, two ; on the 8th, one. 

On the 8th they left Halifax, and reached New York on the 18th ; having, during the 
five days of passage, five more deaths, making in all forty -one fatal cases on board during 
the entire passage. It has been impossible to arrive at the exact number of cases which 
had recovered ; but, judging from the disease as it was found on board on arrival here, 
I think the statement of her officers, that there had been one hundred cases, was. nearly 
correct. 

There were seven cases of Cholera in the hospital of the ship when she came into 
Quarantine, Sunday, November 18th, one of these dying that day ; the other six were 
'emoved to^he Quarantine Hospital, at West Bank. 

The well passengers, and most of the crew, were, during the same day and the day. 
after, transferred to the receiving-ship Delaware, and each day all who complained of 
any sickness were removed to West Bank Hospital, where a separate ward was used for 
cases in which the symptoms of Cholera were not well marked. 

Of the seventy-two cases thus placed under observation and treatment, there were fifly- 
tiro cases of Asiatic Cholera, of whom twelve were fatal ; making in all fifty-three deaths 
among the people on boaf d of the ship. 

The Franklin, after the removal of the passengers and crew, was cleansed and dis- 
infected in every part, and no more cases occurred on board. 

On the third of December the passengers were permitted to leave Quarantine ; their 
baggage and clothing having been cleansed, ventilated, and disinfected. 

No aises of Cholera occurred on shore, the disease being confined to the persons who 
came in the Franklin, and the last case from these was seven days after her arrival. 
The people of Halifiuc were not so fortunate, and several cases of Cholera, some of which 
were fatal, occurred after the Franklin left Halifax, and which were traced directly 
to that vessel. 

The course of the Cholera on the Franklin offers some points of sanitary interest ; 
from what we could know of it, it seems evident, that Cholera can be controlled and 
readily checked even under the unfavorable conditions which exist on board of a crowded 
thip. I believe the same thing could be done at sea in most cases, as well as after arrival 
in port. 

Also, that the disease is aggravated by the confinement in foul air of those exposed to 
it; that the Franklin had rough seas and stormy weather on her somewhat long 
passage was evidenced by the fact that considerable damage was done to her machinery, 
and before making land the coal on board was all consumed, and portions of the wood- 
work used for fuel. In consequence the passengers were confined to the close air of the 
steerage, and the disease steadily increased. While in Halifax no especial sanitary pre- 
cautions were taken ; in fact they labored under the disadvantage of having to conceal 
the fearful conditions which existed on board in order to avoid being ordered from the 
port ; the dead bodies were kept in the wheel-house during the day and sunk with coal 
weights attached at night, and yet the daily number of deaths decreased rapidly, being 
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6n the first day in port five, the next three, then two, and the lut day one. The same 
is farther shown by the course of the epidemic on hoard ; the first cases were in the 
steerage between decks, and most of the cases afterward occurred among the passengers 
who were in the orlop deck below, where there was the most confined atmosphere, al- 
though fewer people. The saloon passengers who had the usual advantages of state-room 
accommodation and ventilation, escaped the disease entirely. 

There were some complaints among the passengers as to the qualities of food and 
water, which were thoroughly investigated by the proper authorities, but there did not 
seem to be any serious foundation tor them. The ventilation was found to be insuffi- 
cient, and the waate pipe of the water^doaeta for female paeaengera broken and obatrueted at 
one time. 

The ship was not overloaded under the emig^nt regulations of the ports from which 
she came, and the passengers were well cared for. The whole course of the mortality on 
board seemed distinctly traceable to the specific poison of Cholera, and was of sanitary 
interest because of the opportunities furnished to watch it as an epidemic, the conditions 
surrounding which were more or less under control. 

No explanation has been given, and no satisfactory solution found, of the origin of 
the disease, further than that the first case was a Stettin passenarer, and the bill of 
health from Stettin stated that there was Cholera there. 

I am sorry that pressure of other business has delayed the forwarding of this to you. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. S. MOSHER, 

Dtpuiy Health Officer. 

In response to a resolution of the Board, the Sanitary Committee, under 
date of November 15th, made the followmg report upon the condition of the 
city and the progress of the work of inspection, with suggestions as to further 
precautionary measures : 

The Gommitt'Ce have but to repeat the substance of its preyious 
reports on this subject. From the date of the spread of Cholera in Russia, 
westward to the seaport towns of Northern Europe, last spring, the Com- 
mittee have daily anticipated the arrival of cases among the emigrants on 
board the steamships from those ports, and have from time to time advised 
the Board as to the precautionary measures which should be adopted. The 
actual arrivals of Cholera at Quarantine, did not, in our opinion, call for any 
change in those measures, but rather for greater thoroughness m their 
execution. 

Though previously recommended measures have been executed during the 
past season to the full extent of the Board's power and means, the Committee 
are of the opinion that it should not relax its efforts in any particular. The 
tenement houses have been twice inspected with great care since April, and 
every practicable improvement made in their condition, and though at the last 
inspection, completed in October, they were found in much better condition 
than in June, yet such is the tendency of their occupants to accumulate 
refuse and filth about their homes, and to neglect cleanliness, that it is 
important to immediately repeat the tenement-house inspection. In this 
inspection, especial care should be taken to secure the cleansing and disinfec- 
tion of privies 5 the necessary lime-washing and the correction of all defective 
drains. 
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The Board has from time to time urged upon the Street Cleaning Com- 
mission the pressing necessity of thorough and persistent cleaning of the 
streets, and the systematic removal of garbage, not only from the streets, but 
from the city. But at no time have the streets received that cleansing which the 
public health so urgently demands, and to-day they are in a most dangerous 
state of uncleanliness. The garbage which should be daily removed from the 
irity, is collected at uncertain intervals, and deposited along the river fronts in 
newly constructed docks, and on low grounds in various parts of the city. The 
Committee would urge upon the Board the importance of again representing to 
the Street Cleaning Commission the necessity of both cleaning the streets and 
of keeping them clean, and of collecting the garbage promptly and removing 
it ft^m the city. Numerous streets which the Board has requested the De- 
partment of Public Works to repair and pave for sanitary purposes remain 
obstructed with accumulations of ^Ith. This is especially true of the Worth 
street extension. Efforts should again be made to secure these improvements. 

The accumulation of stable manure on vacant grounds on the east and west 
sides of the town still remain, notwithstanding the orders of the Board for its 
removal. This nuisance should be abated, and if the parties who collected the 
manure upon these grounds do not immediately proceed to its removal, the 
City Sanitary Inspector should be instructed to procure its removal at the ex- 
pense of said parties. We recommend, that the attention of the Controller, 
whose duty it is to superintend and provide for the cleaning of the markets, 
be called to the immediate necessity of the most thorough cleaning of all the 
markets, and the regular removal of all refrise matters, dirt, filth, &c., there- 
from. 

The removal of the cellar population to more healthfrQ apartments above 
ground should be continued, and the work completed at as early a period as 
practicable. 

As the contagious principle of Cholera spreads rapidly in communities whose 
water supply is tainted by house refrise and other kinds of filth, it is desirable 
that the chemist should repeat his analysis of the Croton water, and report, 
the amount and nature of its impurities. 

Constant watchfrilness should still be maintained by the Health Inspec- 
tors over all the emigrant and sailors' and vagrant lodging houses, that the 
utmost cleanliness may be secured, and every suspicious case of diarrhoea may 
receive prompt attention. 

The circular, previously issued, to agents and officers of all vessels carry- 
ing emigrants between the northern ports of Europe, urging cleanliness, the 
prompt isolation and treatment of all cases of diarrhcea, and the free use of 
proper disinfectants to the discharges, soiled clothing, &;c., should be again 
issued, and compliance therewith urgently requested. 

The medical history of the military posts in New York shows that Chol- 
era, Yellow-Fever, Small-Pox and kindred diseases, have been brought within 
the city limits by the recruits taken from the vagrant population of other 
citieQ. 
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The refusal of the Secretary of War to require returns to be made to this 
Department of the contagious and infectious diseases occurring among troops 
at posts within the city limits, and to enforce needful sanitary ordinances and 
regulations in the case of death, the cause or causes of such death, leaves the 
Board powerless to protect the city against the introduction of Cholera, or other 
contagious, infections, or pestilential diseases through this channel. 

The Sanitary Committee, under instructions from the Board, have made 
ample provision for the immediate opening of hospitals, and the prompt care 
of the sick. 

Finally, the Board should urge upon all classes of citizens the necessity 
of strict cleanliness within and around their houses. Every possible source 
of filth and foul aur should be removed or remedied ; drains emitting offensive 
odors to the house should be repaired ; privies should be cleansed and repeat- 
edly disinfected ; house refuse should not be retained where it taints the 
air, &c., &;c. 

In conclusion, the Committee would state, that the results of experience at 
home and abroad establish the fact, that '^ Cholera is so little contagious in 
the sense in which Small-Pox and Scarlatina are commonly called contagious, 
that if reasonable care be taken where it is present, there is scarcely any risk 
that the disease will spread to persons who nurse, or otherwise closely attend 
upon the sick." The same is true of communities however large. Proper 
cleanliness within and around the homes of the people ; air, water and food 
untainted by foul and unhealthy impurities ; isolation of the sick, and com- 
plete and immediate destruction, by disinfection, of the infective materials 
cast off by them, have proved effectual barriers against the spread of Cholera. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. CECCARINI, M. D., 
STEPHEN . SMITH, M. D.. 
MAGNUS GROSS. 
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SANITARY COMMITTEE, 

ON THE MOVBMBNTS AND PRESENT CONDITION OF TUB TBNBMBNT HOUSE 

POPULATION OF NEW YORK, WITH 8UGOBSTIONS AS 

TO MEASURES OF RELIEF. 

By STEPHEN SMITH, M. D. 



The Sanitary Committee, in compliance with the following resolution : 

Beaolvedf That the Sanitary Committee, be and is hereby requested to examine and re- 
port us to the past and present houiie aooommodations of the class of the population of 
New York, occupying tenement houses, and makd such suggestions as they may deem 
important, with reference to the improvement of existing tenement houses, and increase 
in their number. 

Respectfully submit the following report : 

One of the most important, if not the most important, sanitary questions to 
be determined by the authorities of large and populous towns is, '^ How shall 
the poor and dependent classes be provided with suitable dwellings f ^ The 
various and numerous sources of unhealthfulness, in every town, are of minor 
consequence, when compared with the gigantic evils of overcrowding in ill- 
constructed tenements. Health and longevity, under such circumstances, are 
physiological impossibilities. 

Nor has* this subject only a sanitary aspect. The testimony of every 
intelligent missionary laborer among the poor, clearly establishes the fact, 
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that the moral and spiritual welfare of this class is intimately connected with 
the condition of their houses. Says Dr. Southwood Smith, England's first 
sanitary reformer: ^'A clean, fresh, and well-ordered house exercises over its 
inmates a moral, no less than a physical influence ; and has a direct tendency 
to make the members of the family sober, and considerate of the feelings and 
happiness of each other." Mr. Rawlinson, with equal truth, remarks : " De- 
fective house accommodations produce disease, immorality, pauperism and 
crime, from generation to generation, until vice has become a second nature, 
and morality, virtue, and honesty are to human beings so debased, mere names." 
It requires but little familiarity with the tenement house classes of New 
York to fully appreciate these sentiments. Its tenement houses as constructed 
and managed, are the nurseries, not only of every form of contagious disease, 
and of perpetual epidemics among the poor, but of every species of vice, 
immorality and crime. Here human beings are herded together like brutes — 
men, women and children, without the slightest regard to decency. All 
approaches of pure and fresh air are excluded, and filth is allowed to accuniu- 
late on their persons, in their clothing and beds, and within and around their 
apartments, to an incredible extent. 

A tenement house as defined by the laws of the State, includes 

'* Every house, building, or portion thereof which is rented, leased, let or hired out 
to be occupied, or is occupied as the house or residence of more than three families liv- 
ing independently of each other, and doing their cooking upon the premises, or by more 
than two families upon a floor, so living and cooking, but having a common right in the 
halls, stairways, yards, water-closets, or privies, or some of them." 

This is a description of a tenement house of minimum size, and gives no 
adequsLte conception of the great mass of the tenement houses of New York. 
In general they are old structures which were built for other purposes, 
partitioned off within so as to give each family two rooms, a living-room 10 
by 12 feet, and a bed-room 6 by 4 feet; while no regard is paid to ventilation 
or domestic conveniences. Twenty, tMrty, forty, to 150 such apartments are 
constructed, and into each a family of from 3 to 5 persons is crowded. 
Dangerous as is such overcrowding m individual houses, when exposed to the 
full play of the winds, the danger is increased one-hundredfold when such 
dwellings are as closely packed together in the blocks, as are the people in 
their apartments. Rear tenement houses aggravate the evil beyond measure. 
They are built upon the rear of the yard, close to the rear tenement of the 
opposite lot, leaving a small, cold and damp space between the front and rear 
houses, not inappropriately called " the well hole." Not only are fresh aur and 
sunlight thus effectually excluded from the living and sleeping apartments of 
most of the inmates, but the buildings become cold and damp, and in time are 
saturated with the poisonous and filthy excreta of the inmates. While the 
wood and other materials of such structures, undergo the process of dry rot^ 
the wretched tenants waste and die from a disease expressively termed 
<* tenement-house rot." 
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The debasing effects of such houses has neyer been overdrawn. Perhaps 
the most vivid picture of the moral and physical degradation of this class of 
people was sketched by N. P. Willis, immediately after the riots of 1863, who 
was an eye witness to what he so truthfully describes. He says : 

"The high, brick blodu and closely packed bouses in this neighborhood, seemed to be 
literally hiTes of sickness and yice. Curiosity to look on at tbe fire raging 8i> near tbcm, 
brought every inhabitant to the porch or window, or assembled tbem in ragged and 
dirty groups on tbe sidewalks in front. Probably not a creature who could move, was 
left in-doors at that hour. And it is wonderful to see and difficult to believe, that so 
much misery, and disease, and wretchedness, can be huddled together, and bidden by 
high walls, un visited and un thought of, so near our own abodes. The lewd, but pale 
and sickly young women, scarce decent in their ragged attire, were impudent, and scat- 
tered everywhere in the crowd. But what numbers of these poorer classes are deformed, 
what numbers are made hideous by self-neglect and infirmity, and what numbers are par- 
alytics, drunkards, imbecile or idiotic, forlorn in their poverty-stricken abandonment 
for this world I Alas ! human faces look so hideous with hope and vanity all gone I 
And female form and features are made so frightful by sin, squalor, and debasement. To 
walk the streets as we walked them, for those hours of conflagration and riot, was like a 
fearful witnessing of the day of judgment, with every wicked thing revealed, every hid- 
den horror and abomination laid bare before hell's expectant fire." 

While the necessity of improving the house accommodations of t|ie poor is 
as great, and perhaps greater in New York than in any other city, the problem 
is far more difficult of solution. Its insular position gives to it no suburbs, 
and hence no cheap lands on which the poor can build their own houses, nor 
where capitalists can build for them at remunerative prices. The pressure of 
commerce for surface area must grow more and more irresistible every year. 
The natural result of this conversion of older sections of the city to commer- 
cial purposes has been to raise the prices of land unoccupied to such an extent 
as to render it inaccessible except to the wealthy. In the discussion of the 
great sanitary question, '* How shall the poor of New York be supplied with 
suitable homes ?" it is important to study the past movements of the tenement 
house population and of commerce with a view to determine their future rela- 
tions upon tliis island. 

A quarter of a century ago, the tenement house population lived below 
Canal Street. At that time commerce, and business of various kinds, began 
to encroach upon their dwellings, and they sought homes on the comparatively 
cheap lands below Fourteenth Street and east of Broadway. Gradually the 
First, Second, and Third Wards became depopulated; and in place of the 
small and inconvenient tenements of the poor, appeared the enormous ware- 
houses, stores, and manufactories which now cover this area. In the years 
1855-60, the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Wards began very sepsibly to feel the 
pressure of commerce, and another emigration of the poor took place to the 
eastern wards, viz. : Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth, Eleventh, Fourteenth, and 
Seventeenth. Between the years 1860-65, this process of forcing the poor 
out of the lower wards mentioned continued, and we find that in the latter 
year the lower wards were reduced to a mere fraction of their former popula- 
tion, while the pressure upon the eastern wards had become fearfully great. 
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Other adjacent wards, especially the portions bordering on the riyers, also felt 
the pressure, viz : the Eighth, Twentieth, Eighteenth, and Twenty-first. The 
great tenement house districts of this dty to-day comprise the Fourth, Sixth, 
Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth, Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Seventeenth Wards, 
and portions of the Eighth, Twentieth, Eighteenth, and Twenty-first Wards. 
In this comparatively limited district, and in tenement houses of the most 
faulty description, half the population of New York now find homes. 

These movements of the tenement house class during the past twenty 
years are strikingly exhibited in the following table, which shows that this 
population was in large part removed from the First, Second, and Third 
Wards during that period. The largest reduction in population occurred in 
the Second Ward, amountmg to upwards of 80 per cent. During the last ten 
years the same process of emigration and from the same cause is noticeable in 
the Fifth and Sixth Wards. 

On the other hand, the increase of population of the other wards occupied 
by tenement houses is correspondmgly great, showing that the emigrants 
from the lower wards find their homes in the tenement houses of the upper 
wards. Thus the increase in the Seventh, Tenth, Eleventh, and Seventeenth 
Wards in twenty years, has, on the average, been 100 per cent. 

Chamob of Population during the Twenty Vkabb 1850-70. 

Wards. 1800. I860. 1870. 

Flret 19,754 18,120 14.468 

Second 6,665 2,607 1,812 

Third 10,855 8,767 8,716 

Fourth 28,250 21,994 28,787 

Fifth 22,686 22,841 17,162 

Sixth 24.698 26,698 21,153 



107.406 05,417 81,682 

Seventh 82.690 40.006 44,879 

Tenth 28,816 29,051 41.41 1 

Eleventh 48,768 69,963 64,280 

Thirteenth 28,246 82,917 88,866 

Seventeenth 48,766 72,776 95.411 

Eighteenth 81 ,646 67,464 69,698 

The dimmution m the number of dwellmg houses m the lower wards 
during the fifteen years 1855-70 shows clearly the nature of the changes at 
work. The number hi the different periods was as follows : 

W«d«. 

Fint 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 



1SS5. 


186S. 


1870. 


660 


511 


415 


266 


81 


41 


419 


185 


142 


1,162 


996 


937 


1,620 


1,261 




11,88 


988 
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But while the dwelling houses diminished, the stores or business houses 
mcreased; and in 1870 the following was the number of stores, warehouses, 
and business houses in the several lower wards, viz. : 

FiratWftrd 2,608 

Second Ward 1.327 

rhird Ward 1,297 

Fourtl) Ward 

Fifth Ward 1,178 

These business houses average five stories in height, and are for the most 
part 25x100 feet. 

The degree of overcrowding in our present tenement house districts, 
exceeds that of any of the large cities of the civilized world. The following 
comparative table exhibits the population to the square acre of the tenement 
house classes, or the poor of New York and London, according to the census 
of 1870 : 



KSW YORK. 

Ward 11th 328. 

" 13th 811. 

•♦ 14th 276. 

•' 17th 289. 



LONDON. 

Strand 307 

St. Luke's 269 

Eafit London 266 

Holbom 229 



The effect of this excessive crowding iu badly constructed dwellings upon 
the death rate is exhibited in the fact that this half of the population of 
New York yields 75 per cent, of the total annual sickness and mortality. 
Sickness and death are, however, but a fraction of the sum total of damage 
which overcrowding and defective house accommodations do to the poor. They 
are compelled to live in such familiar contact, such daOy and nightly expo- 
sure of sexes, almost beastial, and such utter disregard of the common decen- 
cies of rational beings, that vice and the grossest immorality pervade the 
very atmosphere of their homes. 

The excess of this overcrowding will appear when we state that the ablest 
English sanitarians, {Health and Sickness of Towni PopulaUans), fix 
the maixmum density for health at 80 persons to the acre; whilst the highest 
French authority, (Levy, Hygiene Publique), allows 100 persons ix) the acre. 

But while commerce has been driving the poor from the lower wards of 
the city, a new feature has been added to^ the problem of providing suitable 
homes for the poor in the enormous rise in the valuation of lands over the 
entire Island. This must result in preventing the extension of the area of 
tenement houses in the upper parts of the Island, . and consequently will be 
followed by still greater crowding and concentration in the present teuement 
house districts. The truth is, that between the high priced and hence una- 
vailable lands in the upper portions of the city, and the encroachments of 
commerce in the lower districts, the tenement house population is being yearly 
crowded into narrower quarters, though that population is itself steadily on 
the increase. The degree of pressure of this class upon surface area in the 
17th, 11th, and other wards, already frightful, must eventually, if no adequate* 
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remedy is provided, result m a death rate of enormous proportions. It is a 
fixed and unchangeable law, that when the number of persons on a given 
area, living on the surface or in low buildings, exceeds a certain limit, the 
annual mortality will remove the surplus. To prevent such consequences, 
either the population to surface area must be diminished, or a larger cubical area 
must be obtained by elevation with increased or adequate supply of pure air. 
This law is abundantly illustrated in New York. In the old tenement 
house with low ceilings, three or four stories give but little elevation, and the 
mortality is greater in the same proportion than in the acyoiuing new tenement 
house with high ceilings, and hence elevated stories. But even when 
due allowance is made for improved ventilation within given limits, increased 
cubical area is not the equivalent of increased surface area in the effects upon 
the health of the people. It is evident to every one who studies this subject 
attentively, that the growing and already gigantic evils of our imperfect 
homes for the poor and dependent classes, must soon have an adequate remedy 
applied, or the death rate of New York m spite of every other form of sani- 
tary improvement, must exceed that of any other city in the world. No 
more imperative duty devolves upon our City Government than that of devis- 
ing and applying such remedy and with as much dispatch as possible. 

• 

The methods of relief which suggest themselves are as follows, viz. : 

I.— THE IMPROVEMENT OF EXISTING TENEMENT HOUSES. 
II.— RECONSTRUCTION OF TENEMENT HOUSES ON THE 
MOST APPROVED SANITARY PRINCIPLES. III.- EREC- 
TION OF MODEL BUILDINGS. IV.— THE DISPERSION OF 
THIS POPULATION, OR ITS DIFFUSION OVER A LARGER 
AREA. 

I. Improvement of Existing Tenement Houses. — The first method of relief, 
or that of improving the sanitary condition of existing tenement houses, has 
occupied the attention of the Board of Health during the past six years. 
These improvements were made in accordance with the provisions of the law 
for the regulation of tenement and lodgmg houses. They relate principally 
to ventilation, defective drains, water-closets, cleanliness, &c. The aggregate 
amount of work done in effecting these improvements is incredible ] in one 
year upwards of 49,000 ventilating windows were opened in those dwellmgs; 
while every spring and autumn a thorough inspection is made with a view te 
secure a semi-annual cleaning and necessary repairs. The result of these 
improvements is most gratifying. When the work began, the mortality in 
the tenement houses was about 75 per cent, of the total mortality of the 
city. It has steadily fallen, year by year, from 75 to 68, and from the latt«r 
figures to 66 per cent, and is still falling, showing during the last year an 
actual saving of 2,600 lives. And what is most unportant, the greatest 
reduction is in the tenement houses which were formerly in the worst condi- 
tion and where the improvemente have been the most thorough. 
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The result of this work appears in the following comparative statement of 
the mortality in tenement houses, public institutions and private dwellings 
during the past four years : 

FirttDiBt Seo'dDist. Third Dist ToUL 

1868 . .Tenement Houses 8,645 6,823 5,082 14,650 

Private Dwellings ....1.778 986 8,261 6,025 

Pablic Insiitations 888 91 8,885 4,814 

Total 24,889 

1 869 . . Tenement Houses 8,859 5,192 4,784 18,285 

Private DwelUngs 2,870 1 .499 8,948 7.817 

Public Institutions 811 90 8,664 4,065 



t 



Total 25,167 



1 870 . . Tenement Houses 8,017 5,600 4,585 18,062 

Private Dwellings 2,426 1,682 5,120 9,178 

Public Institutions 758 111 4,081 4,945 

Total 27,175 

1871. .Tenement Houses 8,020 4,882 4,892 12,744 

Private Dwellings 2,827 1,889 4,827 • 9,048 

Pablic Institutions 1 ,041 152 8,996 5,189 

Total 26,976 

But the improvements which the Board has effected in the ventilation, 
cleanliness, &c., of these buildings, but mitigates the evil ; it does not strike 
at the root, and effectually eradicate it. 

II. — Reconstruction of Existing Tenement Houses. — ^A far more important 
remedy is that of reconstructing the old and imperfect tenement houses. - The 
unprovements contemplated by this work are radical changes in the interior 
arrangements of the buildings by which proper sanitary conditions are perma- 
nently secured. The rooms are rearranged for the convenience of families ; 
thorough ventilation of every room and of all parts of the building is effected ; 
new stories or extensions if necessary are added ; water-closets and drains are 
properly located and made substantial ; dilapidated walls, wood-work, stairs, 
&c., are renewed ; in a word, the interior of the building is entirely remodeled and 
reconstructed, and the whole is placed in the most approved sanitary condi- 
tion. The effect of this change in a tenement house upon the health, happi- 
ness, and morals of the tenants is marvelous. They cheerfully pay the in- 
creased rents ; they now cultivate habits of cleanliness ,- family privacy and 
isolation being better secured, morals are improved ; while cases of sickness 
become infrequent, and deaths almost unknown. 

Examples illustrating the importance of reconstructing tenement houses 
are numerous. A house in East 17th street having a capacity for ten fami- 
lies, had fallen into a condition of extreme dilapidation and filth. It was long 
occupied by the poorest and most depra^ved classes, when in addition to other 
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diseases, typhus fever began to prevail among the inmates, and m the course 
of six months 20 persons had this disease. It was then vacated and thor- 
oughly repaired; the privies and drains were placed in good order; the walls 
were scraped and replastered ; the wood- work was renewed ; through and 
through ventilation in every room was secured; and the whole was neatly 
painted. During the five succeeding years scarcely a case of sickness 
occurred in that house. 

The Old Brewery was formerly occupied by the lowest olaas of people living 
about the Five Points. It was in an extreme degree of dilapidation, and 
saturated with filth of every description. Every form of contagious disease 
here found a natural home, and diseases directly traceable to local causes pre- 
vailed throughout the year. The death rate of this community was about 55 
per thousand, and the sickness rate was nearly equal to the total population. 
This building was taken possession of by the Methodist Society, and converted 
into a mission-house. The interior was entirely remodeled, additions were 
made, and two stories of the old building were converted into living-rooms for 
families, each family having one living-room and one or two bed-rooms^ 
according to their necessities, with adequate ventilation. The capacity of 
these two stories was for 20 families. The families which occupy this 
portion of the reconstructed Old Brewery are of the same grade as those 
which formerly occupied this building. They are the most destitute and 
abandoned class of that district. The Mission gives them apartments free of 
rent, provided they conform strictly to the rules of the institution, and support 
themselves. These rules require that no liquors shall be drank by the in- 
mates, nor brought into the house ; perfect cleanliness of their persons, apart- 
ments, and halls shall be preserved ; they shall retire and rise at a given 
hour, &c., &c. The results are surprising. There is not more than one 
death annually among these 20 families, and that from chronic diseases not 
traceable to the house, and but rarely is there a case of sickness. 

Here we have an example of a small community of about 100 persons 
with a death rate suflBcientto entirely destroy it twice in a little over one gen-- 
eration, and a sickness rate, that on an average kept 3 persons constantly con- 
fined to bed, by the thorough reconstruction of their dwellings, and the strict 
observance of the simplest rules of hygiene transformed into a* community 
where the sickness rate is reduced to that of the healthiest country residents, 
and the length of life increased more than twofold. The improvement of 
morals and social habits as cleanlmess, good order, sobriety, &o., is most marked. 

The tenement house, 33 Cherry street, was vacated by the Board of 
Health last fall on account of its extreme dilapidation. A more unsightly 
building externally and internally could scarcely be conceived when the 
wretched tenants finally left it. The landlord endeavored to lease it but 
could not, and was finally compelled to reconstruct its interior. It is now 
one of the most comfortable, convenient, and best appointed tenement houses, 
in that ward. The cost of reconstruction was about 95,000, and the increase 
in the rents which the improvements command will pay 10 to 15 per cent, on 
the expense. No sickness has occurred in this house since its reoocupation. 
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The old building known as ^* Gotham Court" occupied frequently by 150 fam- 
ilies, which had long been the nursery of every form of crime and contagious 
disease, has recently been thoroughly reconstructed by order of the Board of 
Health, at an ezpense of upwards of $20,000. This building has just been 
reoocupied, and we do not hesitate to predict that the sickness rate will be 
75 per cent, less than formerly. Examples like the foregoing might be multi- 
plied by thousands. They prove beyond all question that the reconstruction 
of tenement houses is a sanitary work of the first importance, and will tend 
powerfully to diminish the otherwise inevitable sickness and death rates of 
New York. 

A question arises in this connection of much practical interest, viz. : will the 
expenses of such reconstruction pay the landlords such percentages by in- 
creased rents and larger accommodations as to obviate their objections to these 
improvements t in all the instances examined, this question was answered in 
the affirmative. A better class of tenants immediately seek admission to these 
improved tenements, and pay without hesitation the increased rents ; even the 
old tenants firequently prefer to pay the higher rent, for the sake of the 
improvements and increased comforts. The actual moneyed valuation of these 
improvements varies from 10 to 20 per cent, on the outlay. It is idle to 
allege that the poor cannot pay higher rents, evenif thereby they secure exemp- 
tion from sickness. Sickness and debility, are far more expensive to the poor 
than the most exorbitant rents. This subject has recently been fully studied 
and illustrated by Mr. Fletcher, an architect of London, in a small volume on 
Model Houses for the Industrial Classes. In this work Mr. Fletcher gives 
the results of his examination of a great variety of old tenement houses, with 
plans for their reconstruction. He shows, conclusively, that every variety of 
house, from an ordinary old-fashiqned dwelling, for one family, to the most 
irregular store or warehouse, may be converted into a model tenement house, 
contdning every convenience and coipfort ; and adapted, in every respect, to 
secure the health of its inhabitants. He also gives, in every instance, the cost 
of such improvements, and shows not only that these improvements will richly 
repay the landlord, but that it is far cheaper to convert old buildings into 
model tenement houses, than to build such houses from the foundation. In 
every aspect of the subject, therefore, the reconstruction of old houses, and 
their conversion into model tenements, is a great sanitary and economical 
measure. The tenement house law, however, does not give the Board of 
Health sufficient power over ill-constructed tenement houses. It can order 
their vacation only when they are so infected with disease, or out of repair, als 
to be dangerous to life. It should have power, not only to compel the thorough 
reconstruction of all improperly arranged tenement houses, but no tenement 
house should be erected the entire plans of which have not been approved by 
the Board of Health. 

III. — Erection of Model Buildings. — The third method of relief is in the 
construction of Model Tenement Houses, The sanitary value of model 
tenement houses cannot be overestimated. Wherever they are found, the 
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effect upon the tenants is most salutary, both as regards their health and their 
morals. Certain forms of disease, so prostrating and so fatal, disappear ; con- 
tagious diseases are rarely met with ; pale and sickly children become ruddy ; 
cleanliness and order pervade each household ; good manners and reserve succeed 
to rudeness ; and personal respectability becomes the ruling motive. The ex- 
periments instituted by Mr. Peabody and Miss Burdett Coutts, prove that houses 
may be so constructed as to give to the poorest class of tenants, homes which se- 
cure to them, at moderate rents, every needed domestic convenience, and all the 
conditions of health. The effect of a residence in these dwellings upon the 
tenants, is thus summed up by Dr. Bowditch, of Boston, who lately visited the 
Peabody buildings: — "Sickness is very rarej epidemics have not raged inside, 
though, at times, prevalefit immediately outside of the buildings, the general 
care of personal appearance of each tenant improves. This is remarkable 
chiefly in the women and children. In some instances, the change in men is 
wonderful, miraculous ; a drunkard, slovenly and dirty ; a husband neglectful 
of wife and home, under the influence of the silent example of his neighbors 
in these buildings, and from his own growing self-respect, became careful of 
his person, and his evil habits of drunkenness left. him. He was literally a 
man renewed. The influence on children is almost constant. They may 
enter the buildings uncleanly, and vith torn garments, but they rarely remain 
so long. Maternal pride and the stimulus applied to it, by the desire of the 
child to appear as well and as neat as its playmates, work wonderful cures." 
While the value of such model houses for the laboring classes, is undoubted, 
a practical question arises which must be settled, viz. : Will the outlay on the 
part of the owner, pay a suitable income t It is not probable that the same 
kind of effort, where mere philanthropy is to be the main-spring of action, 
will soon be made in New York. The slight attempts, in former years, te 
erect model houses in this city proved very discouraging and will not soon be 
repeated. We must look to the present landlords of tenement house property 
for whatever improvements are to be made, and the Board of Health should 
have the supervision of the sanitary arrangement of the plans. 

So far as the experiments of Mr. Peabody and HiGss Coutts answer the 
question, the reply is in the negative. The returns upon the capital invested 
are so small as to be entirely unremunerative. But it was not the aim of these 
philanthropists to construct tenements for the purpose of testing this question, 
but rather to prove that the poor, living in suitable homes, would be frugal, 
thrifty and healthy ; and they have abundantly established that fact. The 
question of building such mod61 houses for the poor as would be remunerative 
has been settled by another enterprise which combined philanthropy with the 
remunerative investment of capital, known as the "Improved Industrial 
Dwelling Company." This company was organized in 1863, through the 
exertions of Sir Sydney Waterlow, a wealthy and public spirited gentleman 
now Lord Mayor of London. This company so adapted their buildings to 
the necessities of their tenants, and so economized their outlay,* as to render 
their buildings remunerative. It has already constructed upwards of 430 
tenements. 
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IV- — Difpernon of the Tenement House Population. — While it is evident 
that the improvement and reconstruction of the dwellings of the industrial 
classes will greatly add to the health, morals, and comforts of those occupying 
them, it is nevertheless true that these measures are not alone sufficient to 
remedy the growing evils of the tenement house system of New York. As 
abready stated, the increase of the population to a given area may reach such 
a point that, whatever Uiay be the condition of dwellings, the mortality will 
gradually rise, and its ratio will be directly according to this increase. We 
have already shown that the tenement house districts of this city seem not 
only to have reached their utmost expansion, but in fact are undergoing con- 
traction while the population, aside from its natural growth, is annually receiv- 
ing large accessions by immigration. 



The methods of relief by dispersion are of two kinds : 



(a) Dupersion into the surrounding country. — This has long been a favor- 
ite scheme with those who have endeavored to solve the problem of procuring 
better homes for the poor, but as yet it has yielded no adequate results. There 
are at least two obstacles to this plan. The first is the difficulty of supplying 
suitable means of conveyance for this class of people. They desire cheap and 
rapid transit. Cheap transit for laboring men who live in tenement houses 
must be cheap indeed to attract them ftom the city. The income of the 
greater number is of the most uncertain character, while the daily outlay for 
travel is a constant quantity. A distinguished philanthropist has stated that 
the fares of railroads must be reduced to twenty-five cents per week to bring 
them within the incomes of the poor in cities. As yet there is no evidence 
that any railroad leading from New York would place their fares at such rates 
as to afford cheap travel, or, in other words, to accommodate poor laborers. 
It IB only on the waters that cheap travel can be expected, and even our 
present steamboat lines do not, and probably will not, reduce their rates of 
fare as low as this class require to make the inducement sufficiently strong to 
tempt them to seek homes in the country. But steamboat traveling is not 
rapid, and does not secure to the laborer that quick transfer from his home to 
the place of work — ^provided he lives at a distance from the city — that he 
desires. He must depend upon the railroad, which, as we have stated, does 
not, and probably will not, give him cheap fares without compulsory legisla- 
tion, and such legislation, we believe, should be at once obtained. As a slight 
return for the privileges which railroad corporations enjoy within this city, es- 
pecially in the monopoly of large areas of valuable land, they should be com- 
pelled to provide cheap transit for the poor and laboring classes. Such 
legislation in England long since compelled all new railroads entering London 
to provide penny trains at suitable hours. — {Jour. Social Science^ 1866. 
These cheap trains proved a marked success. The Legislature of Massachu- 
setts recently passed a law compelling the railroads entering Boston to provide 
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cheap trains morning and evening.* The same Mnd of legislation should be 
obtained in this State, in regard to all railroads entering New York. 

The second obstacle to the dispersion of this class in the surrounding 
country is the indisposition of large numbers to leave the city. Bom 
and bred in these tenement house communities, where every vnlgar plissioD 
is constantly excited and readily gratified, with ithe moral sense obliterated 
and habits of decency unknown, where domestic isolation is impossible if 
desired, they not only have no taste for the quietude of the country, but 
resist with desperation every effort to induce them to leave their present 
homes. Those familiar with the habits, desires, and prejudices of the poor 
of the city, know full well that whatever facilities are provided for their resi- 
dence in the country, nothing short of compulsion will remove any considerable 
number of them from the city. We are brought, therefore, again face to face 
with the original problem of providing suitable homes for those who for any 
reason will not improve facilities for living out of the city. 

(b) Dispersion within the City. — ^The question which we now have to consider 
ig: — If we -cannot disperse this class in the country, can it be dispersed within 
the city, and thus prevent that overcrowding which, with the best devised 
dwellings, will not save us from an enormous mortality T 

We have already seen that the rise of land in the upper part of the Island, 
effectually prevents the erection of tenement houses, on unoccupied grounds in 
this region, at least to an extent, to meet the increasing wants of the poor. 
Nor is it desirable that these uptown districts should be thus occupied, except 
along the river fronts ; or, in the vicinity of manufacturing establishments. 
It would add much to the future salubrity, and beauty, of these districts, 
if the larger portion were reserved for the spacious buildings and thorough 
improvements which the wealthier classes would necessarily requhre and 
secure. 

There is but one other method of solving this question, and fortunately, 
that method is daily becoming more and more practicable. The commerce, 
which, during the last 25 years, has gradually driven these people from 
the first, second and third wards, and is now pressing upon them in the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth wards, is voluntarily deserting the lower wards, 
and leaving them not only without business, but also without tenants. 
Meantime it has covered these wards with immense storehouses, many of 
which have been built in the most approved manner. They are, in general, 
twenty feet front by eighty, ninety or one hundred feet in depth, and five or 
six stories in height. These stories are large and spacious, and admit of the 
most perfect ventilation. They admit also of being divided and sub-divided, 

*An Act tx "Rkultiov to Chkap Mobning amd Eyentno Bailboad Tiuikb to and fbox 
BoflTOM. Approved May 6Ui, 1862. 

Every Railroad Corporation, or party owning or controUing a lallroad ninning out from Boston, 
shaU fomiah each day a morning train ik, and an evening train our, or raiteble can attached to other 
traina, and reaching and leaving Boston about six o'clock in the forenoon and afternoon, or at snch 
houre aa may be fixed by the RaUroad CommieBlonerB, for distances not exceeding fifteen miles, and for 
such trains they shall mmish yearly season tickets at a rate not exceeding three dollars per mile per 
year, good once a day each way for six days in a week, and quarterly tickets not exceeding one dollar 
per quarter per mile: provided^ that the number of persons making application therefor shall rot l>e 
toss than two hundred. 
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until each can be made a flat for the residence of families, each suite of 
apartments having the most perfect arrangements as regards sanitary 
completeness. 

The great problem of providing better house accommodation for the poor, 
and of relieving the terrible crowding in the present tenement house districts, 
could be solved, if the unused warehouses of the first, second, third and fifth 
wards were converted into model tenement houses, and an emigration of the 
laboring classes should take place from the upper to the lower wards. The 
second ward, at present, offers the greatest inducements for such a change. 
It has now a population of but 1,312, being but one person to 298 square 
yards, and contains no less than 1,327 immense warehouses and stores, or a store 
to each inhabitant. Statistics of commercial transactions show also that busi- 
ness has for the last few years, and notably within the last three years, gradually 
declined in the second ward, whOe it has correspondingly increased in the 
fifth, eighth and other wards. The question has indeed, been anxiously discussed 
of late by the owners of real estate and of the stores in the second ward, *< How 
can these vacant buildings be again made to pay remunerative rents ? ^ A 
definite answer may now be given, viz. : " convert them into model tene- 
ments FOR TUB LABORING CLASSES." They may thus be made to pay from 
10 to 15 and even 20 per cent, upon the cost of the original purchase, and of 
the necessary reconstruction expenses. 

lliat these large buildings can be converted into convenient, comfortable^ 
and healthful domicils for the poor, at an expense which future rents will 
quickly reimburse, and afterwards provide a permanent percentage largely 
remunerative, we are not left to conjecture. Instances have already been 
given demonstrating the fact that, in this . city, old dwellings may be 
reconstructed, which will then yield a revenue from rei^ of from 10 to 25 per 
cent, upon the expenses incurred. The same is true of warehouses, stores, &c. 
These buildings, as found in the second ward, are peculiarly adapted to 
such improvements; they have large spacious stories, susceptible of any 
amount and kind of subdivision; the drainage is already good, and the 
ventilation may be easily arranged so as to adapt most perfect methods to 
each room. 

It may be estimated that if the stores of the second ward were converted 
into tenement houses, they would each accommodate, on an average, 20 fam- 
ilies, or 100 persons, giving a total additional population of 13,120, which, 
added to the existing population, makes a grand total of 14,432. The surface 
area to each person would then be 27 square yards, instead of 298 as now ; 
but it would be nearly twice as great as it is in rhe eleventh ward (1 person 
to about 14 square yards). If these 13,120 persons should emigrate from 
one of the several upper wards, which are now excessively crowded, to the 
second ward, the result would be that the population of the up-town ward 
would be reduced to the census of ten to twenty years ago. For example, if 
these 13,120 were withdrawn from the seventh ward, the population would 
be about as in 1850; from the tenth ward, 1840; from the eleventh ward, 
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1855; from the thirteenth ward^ 1842; from the fonrteenlh ward, 1830; 
from the seventeeDth ward, 1867. 

The effect of this change of population npon the public health of the 
ward or wards relieved would be most salutary. Nor would the change be 
less beneficial to those who entered the new and improved tenements in the 
lower wards. They would have admirable homes with much greater expo- 
sure to prevailing winds. The economical aspects of the question are also 
important. The laboring man would now be brought into immediate contact 
with his work. He could live with a minimum expense, and could ^ve the 
maximum of labor. 

It would seem, therefore, from this review of the movements of the 
dependent population during the past quarter of a century, that while com- 
merce has driven them from the lower wards, and is now severely and fatally 
pressing upon them in the present limited tenement house districts, it is 
itself preparing a method of relief. The very buildings with which it covers 
the territory taken from the poor may be destined to become the future model 
tenement houses of New York. 

We are not left to conjecture as to the importance of such a change. 
In Edinburgh the old buildings of a deserted quarter of the town were taken 
possession of, and converted into model dwellings for the poor. The result 
was most gratifying; the death rate of that part of the population fell 
notably; the morals improved; and this once abandoned district became one 
of the pleasantest suburbs of the city. Many other similar examples might 
be given, illustrating the importance of converting unused buildings in com- 
mercial quarters into residences for the poor. In New York such a change 
is to become an absolute necessity. 

Conclusions. — ^ThevfoUowing general conclusions may be stated as the re- 
sult of this examination of the movements of the tenement house population, 
and of theur*present and prospective requirements: 

1. — Overcrowding of the poor of New York results from the extension of 
the surface area required by commerce on the south, and of the high price of 
lands on the north. 

2. — ^This overcrowding now exceeds that of the most densely populated 
cities of the civilized world, and will steadily increase, unless adequate relief 
is afforded, until the mortality removes the surplus population. 

3. — The most immediately practicable measures of relief to overcrowding 
and its evils are of four kinds, viz. : 1st. Improvement and reconstruction of 
existing tenement houses. 2d. The building of model tenement houses. 3d. 
Providing cheap railroad transit. 4th. The conversion of warehouses and 
other unused buildmgs into tenement houses. 

In the execution of these measures the action of the Board of Health is 
limited by law to the first, viz.: the improvement and reconstruction of 
existmg tenement houses. It cannot build model tenement houses, nor can it 
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compel railroad corporations to provide cheap transit, nor seize unoccupied 
buildings and convert them into dwellings for the poor. These important re- 
forms must be effected, if at all, through proper legislation. In its own sphere 
of duty, the Board of Health has carried forward the work of improvement 
and reconstruction with commendable energy within the limits allowed by law. 
Bat these limits are far too restricted, and the work allowed under the tene- 
ment house law can never accomplish the results, which the condition of the 
vast and even increasing tenement house population of this city demands. 

To overcome the evils of overcrowding in New York, enlightened au- 
thority, with competent jurisdiction, must grapple with questions of far greater 
magnitude than those which at present concern municipal administration. 
The rights of property must be subordinated to the public welfare in a larger 
and more intelligent spirit than heretofore. Local or general governments 
must regulate property so that all the dependent classes shall have provided 
them houses which secure health, morality, and virtue. In the following 
opinion of an able sanitary writer and profound student, (Angus Smith,* Air 
and Rain, London, 1872), we have a foreshadowing of that period when 
sanitary science and enlightened philanthropy will be the handmaids of the 
State. 

* " Let fhose conrta, alleys, and streets which show the greetest mortality and the worst air be de- 
stroyed or improTed witiiout foolish mercy. There is a want of wUllngness to poU down daogerons 
property, but a readiness to msh forward to save the life of the greateet criminals. Reason ifi oat of 
tue question in the matter; we are misled by an uneducated feeling. We like to save property, forget- 
ting that deadly weapons and poisons are subject to peculiar laws, and their indiscriminate use is 
forbidden to the nation. Houses that produce death are not property: as well might a man claim his 
debts as such. If a man sells unwholesome meat, the law interferes; if he sells the use of a room with 
ferer in it, the nation seems not to complain. Offlcers of health point ont such places, but the public 
still refuse to destroy them, and gteat numbers are slain annually by legal methods, whilst strict 
meaanrea are taken to prevent a few annually being killed by arsenio-Hft death more agreeable than the 
lingering misery in the lower parts of our crowded towns. The time must come— and the sooner the 
better — ^wben it shaU be enacted tliat no land shall contain more people per acre than we know, by ex- 
perience in several plao6s, can live healthily thereon. The same thing must be said regarding houses, 
alQiough these are n^ore diAcult for Ooremment to deal with, because of the degradation oi some of 
the population. SttU the limitation must be attained, and for that we must strive." 
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EPIDEMIC CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINCUTIS. 



By MOREAU morris, M. D., 



CITY SANITARY INSPECTOR. 



The following report upon this disease, is the result of investigations and 
records in the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection of the Health Department, which 
were made by its ofiScers, during the recent epidemic which appeared for 
the first time, as an epidemic, in the city of New York, at the beginning 
of the year (187:^). Isolated cases had occurred during previous years 
as the records of the Bureau of Vital Statistics of this department show. 
Deaths had been recorded from *^Cerebro-SpinaI Meningitis;" in 1866, 18; 
in 1867,32; in 1868,34; in 1869,42; in 1870,32; in 1871, 48. The 
statistics of the disease, as recorded herein, do not ^ve all. the cases that 
occurred within the periods mentioned, as some physicians failed to recognize 
it, from want of personal familiarity with the affection, during the beginning 
of the epidemic ; and some neglected wholly to comply with the law, in 
respect to reporting their cases to this Bureau. It may be approximately 
estimated, that probably about one hundred cases were thus not recorded in 
the Bureau, which eventually recovered ; which estimate should Inter into the 
percentage of deaths to all cases. 

During the early part of January, 1872, reports of a "new form of 
disease " began to reach the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection. Some called it 
^* Spotted Fever," others '^ Epidemic Meningitis, a fever resembling Typhoid, 
and Typhoid complicated with Acute Meningitis." 

Pieceding this outbreak, the o£Bicers of the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection 
had been anxiously anticipating the appearance of some form of Zymotic 
disease in consequence of the excessive quantities of filth, which had accumu- 
lated throughout the city, by the neglect of the street cleaning department. 
Probably never, in its municipal history, had such a disgraceful condition 
existed so long. Again, the preceding nine months had been attended with 
most unusual atmospheric conditions. There had been a continuance of high 
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temperature, with long absence of rain. As a consequence, the vast system 
of defective sewerage, underlying our streets and dwellings, had become 
surcharged with an enormous quantity of sewer gas, evolved during the 
decomposition of animal and ^vegetable matters therein. There had been no 
sufficient rain-fall to flush and wash out these accumulations, and consequently 
the public sewers had become vast receptacles and storehouses for this product 
of chemical and organic decomposition. 

Knowing well the defects in the public sewerage system, as regards faulty 
grades and bad construction, and the bad, even criminal, manner in which 
private drains and sewers are almost universally built, as regards their 
inefficiency and insufficiency for the purpose intended, viz. : that of rapidly 
carrying away all effete matter put into them, by water flushing, and prevent- 
ing the escape of noxious gases into dwellings, by having air-tight Joints and 
traps, the sanitary officers of this Bureau at once suspected that local condi- 
tions would be found, s^uch as would throw light upon the hitherto obscure 
etiology of this and kindred forms of disease. 

With the first well-marked group of cases that occurred late in January, 
special investigations were instituted, to ascertain, if possible, what might be 
the cause. *The conditions of defective local drainage were found to be such 
as would necessarily produce disease. 

Pursuing this line of inquiry with succeeding cases as they were reported, 
it was almost universally discovered, that much the same unsanitary condi- 
tions, varying in degree, appertained to each case. It is hardly possible to 
convince one unskilled in this kind of examination, of the true danger that 
lurks in a defective sewer, whose open joints or insufficient water-traps, or 
open communication with the main street sewer, furnishes a direct outlet or 
vent throuirh which poisonous sewerage gases escape into dwellings. 

The effects of inhaling and absorbing into the human system these pro- 
ducts of putrefactive decomposition are too well known by practical sanita- 
rians to require any extended argument regarding cause and effect. As the 
receptivity or susceptibility of persons differ widely, so one may be poisoned 
by a peculiar principle developed by decomposition, while another may 
escape entirely any bad consequence ; and as the various powers of resist- 
ance make it safe for one, so may the absence of those powers render it very 
dangerous to others. 

Again, the peculiar special poison may not always be eliminated to the 
same degree in all places and under all circumstances, and thus perhaps the 
special cause of this peculiar form of disease may not always be sufficiently 
developed, or of such pungency, as to produce its special effects. 

The human economy is so peculiarly constructed that subtle poisons of a 
gaseous nature, or perhaps possessing organic forms too minute as yet to be 
discoverable by art, enter it, either by inhalation or absorption, through the 
medium of the lungs or skin. Entering thus directly into the circulatory 
system, it becomes thoroughly intermixed, and its effects are produced, vary- 
ing in form and degree with the individual peculiarities and according to its 
own specific laws, which are not yet well understood. 
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The general histology of this special disease has been so frequently 
recorded in medical literature that a siinple reference to the authorities will 
here suffice. The following compilation is taken from Dr. Meredith Clymer's 
work on Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis, 1872. Its diagnostic symptoms are now 
well recognized, and will only be briefly stated. 

BzBXJoaRAFHT.— North, EUaha: Treftttoe od a Mallgiumt Bpldemlo, oommonly oiUed Spotted Fever, 
1811. Hale: Hiatory aud Deacription of an Epidemic Fever, commonly caUed Spotted Fever; New 
York, 1811. Oallnp, J. A. : Bketchea of Epidemic Diaeaaea in the State of Vermont, Aa, 1815. Miner. T.. 
and Tolly W. : Eaaayaon Fevera and other Medical SufetJecta, 1823. Boudin, J. 0.; Dn Typhna Cerebro- 
spinal, on Elndea aur la Natnre de la Haladle ddcrite but le nom de .V6ningite C6r6bro-8pinale Epid^- 
mique, et sur aee rapporta avec la Maladie qui a regn6e en 1814. dana one grande partie <le TEurope; 
Archivea Qen6m1e8 de M6decine. 1849. Forget, 0. : Relation de rEpid6mie de Mfiningite Eucephalo- 
rachldleone. obaerv^e a la OJinique M6ilioale de la Faculty de Straabourg, en 1841; 1841. Levy Buchel: 
Hiatoire de la Meiiginite Cerdbro-Spinal obaerv6e an Val de Grace en 1848 et 1849; 1849. Tonrdea. G. : 
Mifltolre de I'Epidemie de StraaboozH* 1842. Brouaaaia. Caaimir: Hiatoire dee M6ningitea C6rebro- 
Spinaloa. qui out regn^ea epid6miquement dana differena garniaona en France depuia 1887 JxtBo' en 
184 i. d'aprea lea documena reouillia, par le Conaeil de Sant6 dea Ajrmeea,1840. Thomaon, J. B.: Epd- 
demic at Gibraltar; The Medical Timea. London. 1845. Mayne. R.; Remarka on Cerebro-Spinal Arach- 
nitia; The Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, Augoat, 1846. Squire, T., Saundera and Ken- 
dall: Tranaactiona of the Siate Medical Society of New York, 1858. Dickaon and SummThm: 
Trauaactiona of American Medical Aaaociation, vola. zii and ziil, 1860-61. Law. B. : Cerebrospinal 
MeniugitiH; The Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, May, 1866. Draper, W. H. : American 
Medical Timea. Auguat and September, 1864. Gerhard. W. W.: American Journal of the Medical Sci- 
encea. July. 1863. Amea: New Orleana Medical and Surgical Journal. 1848. Valleix: Guide du Mededn 
Practicien, t iv, 1866. Upham. J. B.: Hoapital Notea and Memoranda, in illuatration of the Congeative 
Fever (ao-called), or Epidemic Cerebro>SpiDal Meningitoa, kc : reprinted from the Boaton Medical aud 
Surgical Journal; Boaton, 1863. Oaakoin, G. : On Cerebro-Spinal Menlngitla in Portugal: Medical Timea 
and (Hzette, June, 1865. Rleba: Zur Pathologic der Epidemiachen Menlngitla; VirchoMr'a Archiv., Bd. 
zxxiv. 1865. Jewel. J. S. : Cerebro-Spinal Menlngitla; being a Report made to the Illinoia State Medical 
Society. June, 1866; Chicago, 1866. Wataon, Woodward. Frothingham: American Medical Timea, New 
York. 1864. Niemeyer: Die Epidemiache Cerebro-Splnalla Mcningitia; Berlin, 1865. MankopfT: Ueber 
Menlngitla Cerebro-Spinalla Epldemica; Braunachweig, 1866. Still6, Atlee, Jewell, Levick: American 
Journal of the Medical Sciencea; Philadelphia, 1864. Stokea, Banka. Law, Kennedy, and othera: Dublin 
Medical Preaa and Circular, 1866-68. Webber. 8. G. : Cerebro-Spinal Meningida; The Boylaton Prize Es- 
say for 1866; reprinted irom the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal; Boaton. 1866. Parka, L. : Report 
of a Committee of the Maaaachusetta Me Heal Society on Spotted Fever, or Cerebro-Spinal Meningitia, in 
the State of Maaaachuaetta, May, 1866; Boaton, 1867. GaiUard. E. S.: Richmond Medical Journal, vol. i. 
1866. Levick, J. J. : Report in the Tranaactiona of the American Medical Aaaociation. vol. xvii, 1866. 
J. Burden Sanderaon: A Report of the Beaulta of an Inquiry into the l^idemica of Cerebro-Spinal 
Meningitia prevailing about the Lower Viatula, kc. OfBcUu Paper. London. 1865. Eighth Report of the 
Medical Oi&cer of the Privy Council. 1865. (Blue Book, 1866.) Hiracb: Die Meningitia Cerebro-Spi- 
nalia Epidemica; Berlin, 1866 Thla monograph haa been tranalated into Engliah and pnbliehed in 
the Tranaactiona of the Epidemiological Society, vol. ii ; London, 1867. F. Heaa and Ziemaaen, of 
Erlangen: Kliuiache Beobaohtungen ttber Meningitia Cerebro<8plnaUa Epidemica; Deutacher Archiv 
fdr miniache Medecin. 1866, Bd. i. Still6: Epidemic Meningitia. or Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis; Phila- 
delphia, 1867. Glthena. W. B. H.: Notea of 98 Caaea; American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
July, 1867. Sanford B. Hunt. M. D.. Ira Ruaaell, M. D. : United Statea Sanitary Commiaaion Reports, 
vol. i, 1867. J. Netten Badcllffe : Beynold'a Syatem of Medicine, vol. ii; London. 1866. Edward W. Col- 
lina, M. D. : A Report on Epidemic Cerebro-Spinal Fever; Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, 
Auguat, 1868. 

The Medical Joumala of thia oountry, publiahed during 1864, '65, '66, and those of Dublin and Lon- 
don, during 1866-67, oontain valuable articles, but too numerous to mention aeparately here. 

This disease generally appears as an epidemic varying in degree and 
intensity, having acute specific characters ; its onset is sudden ; its course 
rapid and very fatal. 

Its symptoms may be classified into local and constitutional. The local 
(acute), specially manifested in the oerebro-spinal axis ; the general or con- 
stitutional, through the poisoned blood acting upon the whole nervous and 
circulatory system. 

The special symptoms uniformly presented in the large number of cases 
herein reported establish its definite and epidemic character. Although 
every case did not present the same formula of symptoms, yet those that 
were manifested left no room for doubt as to the diagnosis. Some presented 
one class of symptoms more predominant than another, and seemingly vary- 
ing in degree and mtensity in proportion either to the exposure to the exciting 
cause, or perhaps the individual idiosynoracy, or the duration of the attack. 
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As a rule, the attack seemed sadden, with scarcely any or no premonition. 
Sometimes, however, there was described a feeling of weariness or malaise 
of a few hours' duration ; but from the fact that a large proportion of the 
cases occurred among young children, this precursory manifestation could not 
be relied upon. Usually the first marked disturbance complained of was a 
sense of chlUiness — rarely any decided chill — accompanied with severe head- 
achC; acute in character, generally described as excruciating, sharp, and 
almost intolerable, sometimes extendmg through the nape of the neck, and 
also affecting the limbs and joints, particularly the knee joint, resembling 
acute rheumatism. These painful conditions are universally attended with 
extreme feeling of prostration and great debility. In young children vomiting 
is frequently the first symptom noticeable. Gradual stiffness with sometimes 
spasmodic action of cervical and spinal muscles supervene; occasionally 
delirium, varying from muttering hallucinations to acute mania, with soporific 
intervals and coma ; or intervals of a complete return of intelligence, suc- 
ceeded by an aggravation of the acute symptoms. 

The convulsive condition may be trismus, tetanus, tonic and clonic ; spasms 
and even complete opisthotonos has been not unfrequently seen. The cephalic 
symptoms usually appear to have periods of exacerbation in the after part of 
the day Sometimes there Is double or distorted vision, tinnitus aurium, and 
complete deafness has occurred, while dullness of hearing is a constant symp- 
tom. The sense of taste is impaured, with entire indifference to food, and 
very little, if any, thirst. 

The pulse is quick and feeble 3 the tongue slightly coated with a whitish 
fur; the skin usually cool and moist; the face suffused; conjuctiva somewhat 
congested. The intelligence may contmue throughout the disease unimpaired. 
Eruption usually appears early in the disease, during the first two days, 
resembling roseola, measles or a diffused rash^ like that in Typhus. Some- 
times pectechise, vibices or ecchymosis. Dark mottled spots occasionally 
are seen scattered over the surface of the body. The eruption is hsemic and 
is usually seen upon the face, neck, abdomen, back, arms and legs. It is not 
constant and may not be discovered at all in some cases. In some, no change 
of skin is observable until after death, when the whole surface has been seen 
of a rosy, mottled hue, lasting for some hours, especially when the disease 
has been rapidly fatal. Herpes of the lips extending to other parts of the 
face, ears and neck, were observed occasionally. Cutaneous hypersesthesia, 
local or general, was frequently observed. The expression of the face is 
peculiar and presents a striking indication of the gravity of the disease; 
usually pale, sunken and distressed ; frequently distorted by the paroxysms of 
pam; listless, indifferent to surrounding objects, except noise and light. 
The pupils vary ; in some, contracted ; in others, dDated and irregular. 

Pumlent opthalmia ; softening and ulceration of the cornea ; choroiditis 
and opacity of vituous humor not unfrequently are subsequent symptoms or 
affections. The temperature does not present that uniform high degree 
usually attending diseases of a febrile character, but varies remarkably and 
in conformity to the variations of the pulse, being remarked in some 
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cases as below the natural standard. Its usual variations have been recorded 
as between 100^ and 105^. Its fatality is very great, as it will be seen that 
out of 990 cases reported to this Bureau, 747 were fatal. 

Various predisposing and exciting causes have been given by different ^^ 
writers as to the etiology of the disease. Although nothing constant has 
been noted by these which might be attributed as being the special cause, yet ^ 
most agree that unsanitary conditions have probably furnished the factors. 
Although the special cause has not beretofore been satisfactorily demonstrated, 
the investigations during the present epidemic point strongly, if not convin- 
cingly, to the gaseous emanations of animal and vegetable decomposition, as 
presented in the defective sewerage system of this city, and entering into the 
dwellings connected therewith ; in the large accumulations of the same putre- 
factive processes going on in our public streets ; in the overcrowded condition 
of our tenement population, wherein exhalations of a simUar kind are being i 
constantly generated ; and in the water-saturated soil of the undramed portions 
of the city, where former living streams had been obstructed m their courses, j^ ^ 
or land has been made from the debris of the city over its marshy marginal [^ ^ 
portions. A reference to the map accompanying this report must convince 
the most skeptical that these conditions have been the chief source in the 
production of the specific factors of this disease as it occurred in this city. 

During the first three or four months of its occurrence, the markings of the 
localities of the disease upon the map were almost entirely confined to those 
portions represented by the blue lines (original water courses), and the blue 
shading (water, saturated soil, filled in, along the margins of the city). 
Subsequently the disease developed itself principally throughout the densely 
populated sections of the city, where overcrowduig, defective ventilation, 
and ba4 house-drainage was the rule. Even in those isolated cases, 
where neither of these conditions seemed to be very evident, upon a careful 
examination of the house-drainage, almost in every instance defects were 
discovered, furnishing additional proofs that this special poison had been 
developed from this source. So uniformly were these defective conditions of 
the house-drainage found, when carefiilly sought for by an expert, that the 
conviction forces itself upon the observing mind, thatrthe source of this malady 
must be sought for in the products of animal and vegetable decomposition, as 
it occurs in sewerage ; or under other circumstances, in connection with certain 
atmospheric conditions. These remarks are not intended to assert beyond 
cavil that this is the only source of this malady, but to the unprejudiced 
mind, the illustration afforded by the accompanying map, in connection with the 
history of the progress of this disease, as it occurred in this city, from its com- 
mencement, as showing its habitats, its correlative circumstances, and the 
absence of any other known cause, certainly affords the strongest presumptive 
evidence that these conditions cannot be ignored in the study of its etiology. 

It has been said, '' Why th^n does this disease occur in rural districts, 
upon upland as well as upon lowland, among the rich as well as the poor, the 
well-fed as well as the ill-fed, among those who have enjoyed thorough 
ventilation, as well as those confined in close quarters, among the civil as 
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well as the military population t " From these very facts, does it not appear 
that there must be some special condition, or poison eliminated, which is 
developed under all these varying circumstances and conditions ; and of which, 
under certain peculiarities, either of constitution or physical condition, some of 
those exposed faU victims ; while others escape, although exposed to the same 
exciting cause! Do all have Typhoid, or Typhus, or Scarlet Fever that may 
be exposed to either t And may not the same person escape at one time, and 
be attacked at another! As the laws of health and sanitary science, or the 
prevention of disease by the application of that science, become better known, 
perhaps these causes may be more definitely pointed out. Already the 
professional, as well as non-professional mind has become convinced of the 
fact that in sewerage and its decomposition lurks a gaseous poison, whose 
direct effect upon the human system is Typhoidal. How many centuries 
have elapsed to bring this conviction ? It may take as many more to convince 
doubting minds of the truth of the present observations. 

Animal and vegetable decomposition is going on in all seasons, and all 
places. The chemical laboratory of nature never ceases in its operations; 
gaseous eliminations whether vitalizing, or poisonous and destroying, are ever 
in operation ; man, through ignorance, or indifference, exposes himself to all, 
and the result is disease in one form or another. These gases are not yet fiilly 
understood by the chemist, and their effects under all circumstances are yet a 
study. That under favoring circumstances they will or do produce epidemics, 
or local diseases of a kindred nature, cannot be doubted. Gertaui combinations 
may produce one form or another of disease, and we may not be able to 
fathom or grasp all the correlations of circumstances which at one time 
produce one form of disease, and at another time other forms. 

One fact, it may be well to mention. It is the almost universal rule in 
country habitations, to store vegetables in the cellars, and to neglect the 
proper drainage of the houses. Vegetable decomposition (rotting) begins to 
take place early. No escape is usually provided for the gases that may be 
generated in the cellars, by . any proper system of ventilation, as they are 
usually well inclosed to prevent the effects of frost; consequently these 
emanations have no other outlet but into the rooms over them, where usually 
the family dwell and often sleep. Again it may be remarked, that this disease 
is almost always first developed during the winter months, when scarcely any 
fresh air or sunlight — ^the great natural sanitary prophylaxes— ever enters these 
confined places; and which is the usual period for vegetable decomposition to 
commence. 

Meteorology affords additional evidence, as during certain atmospheric 
conditions, that this poison is eliminated during the putrefactive decomposition 
of animal and vegetable matter, which may be either upon the surface of the 
earth, confined in sewers, drains or cellars, or in crowded, filthy habitations. 

During the continued heat of summer the earth's surface becomes heated 
to the medium depth of four feet, depending upon the nature of the soU. 
The annual fluctuation of temperature beneath the earth's surface depending 
upon the conductability of the soil, undoubtedly greatly influences health, 
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daring periods of drouf h, when moistnre does not asaM !n the radiation of 
heat ft'om the surface of the earth * Prof. Forbes states that ^' the tempera- 
tare of the ground increases by induction and conduction of solar heat to a 
very considerable depth, and by actual experiment he found that the neutral- 
ization point of temperature, by absorption of solar heat and its radiation out- 
ward as terrestrial heat, is found at a depth of 67 to 99 feet." 

As solar heat thus absorbed into the earth passes upward by conduction, 
and 18 radiated from its surface, so is brought with it whatever gases of decom- 
position may be present. These, under the ordinary fluctuations of tempera- 
ture and hygrometric conditions of atmosphere, become absorbed and con- 
densed in the form of vapor, and are thus held innocuous; while under 
other conditions of prolonged dryness of atmosphere, as in drouth, escaping 
as gases undiluted, are highly deleterious to health, and may become direct 
poisons upon the human economy. As an illustration of the difference in 
health probably owing to these terrestrial and atmospheric causes, we may 
compare the general health or diseases of those who spend the majority of 
their lives upon the ocean, with those dwelling upon the land. 

Upon the ocean, solar heat is rapidly dissipated, and no like organic de- 
composition of vegetable and animal matter takes place, as does in and upon 
the land. 

In this connection, with reference to the present epidemic, an investiga- 
tion of the meteorological conditions immediately preceding its outbreak, ex- 
hibits the fact that, during the last three months of 1871, and the first three 
months of 1872, there had been comparatively with the corresponding six 
months of ten previous years, a very unusual and marked dryness of the atmos- 
phere; and when we remember that this disease began to develop coincident 
with the lowest point of humidity, and rapidly mcreased during that dry state 
of the atmosphere, we may, perhaps, recognize an element having a most im- 
portant bearing upon the question. 

The following tabular statement exhibits the comparative rain-fall for these 
months, with that of the same months for the ten preceding years, with the 
difference : 





Whole imiD-f aU. 


ATenga for 10 
ywuni Mme month. 


1 
Dtflbrenoe. 


October. 1871 


7.72 inches. 
4 69 •• 
2.06 •• 
1.92 ** 
2.14 ** 


7.72 inches. 
4.79 ** 
2.29 " 
2.70 «* 
2.04 *< 


• ■ ■ • 

— .20 inches. 

— .24 " 

—1.18 " 

•^ .10 " 

-^ .68 " 


November, 1871 

December, 1871 

January. 1872 


Febmarr. 1872 


MfLTOh^ l«7*i 


! 
2.76 " 212 •♦ 









* It is ft weU-«fltabUshed Ikct that in nml distrieii. After a long droath, l^phoid Feven bacome mj 
preralent. Wella and ipringt become impregnated with poiaonona mattarsi filtered throoi^ the ear- 
rounding earth, which are drank unwittingly, and thua produce diaeaae. 
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This exhibits a total rain-fall for the six months of 21.17 in., while 
the total for the preTious six months of the year 1871 was 31.60 in., a 
falling off of 10.43 in. And during the progress of this disease in this 
city, finom January to November indusiye, following the low points of hu- 
midity, it is found that the disease increases, and on the contrary, when the 
humidity increases, the disease rapidly diminished ; and so apparent was this 
faot^ that the remark was hazajrded, that when we had a sufficient rain-fall to 
thoroughly flush and wash out our sewers, and at the same time increase the 
density of the atmosphere, the disease would rapidly subside; which eventu- 
ally proved a fact. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the hygrometric conditions of the atmosphere 
in other localities where the disease has heretofore prevaOed, prevents any com- 
parison with reference to them, but probably the same fact was true of them. 

The large predominance of the cases as they occurred in the earlier 
months in this city, being located over water-saturated soil, is very striking, 
and forcibly illustrates the idea of atmospheric combinations in the develop- 
ment of this special poison ; in that the evaporation of the deep sub-soil mois- 
ture brought with it some elements or factors laden with the special poison 
of this disease. 

The statistics of the disease as it prevailed in this city, and as reported to 
the Health Department, from January 1st, 1872, to November 1st, 1872, are 
here presented in a tabular form : 



Total niimber of cases reported 990 

• « deaths reported 761 

'* houses in which cases occurred 886 



I* 



ti 



Number of houses in which 1 case occurred 741 

If tl •( Q <i tl OO 

i< ^l I* O <4 fl 1A 

ti (t tl 4 *' " 1 

11 «» «< g It (i o 

HITMBKB or CASH BEPOBTID IBOM HOBFITAIil IBOIiUBBD Ul TBM TOTAL ABOVB. 



Charity Hospital 20 

Colored Home 4 

German Hospital 8 

St. Francis' Hospital 2 

MonntSinai Hospital 1 

St. Vincent Hospital 1 



Bellevue Hospital 18 

St. Luke's Hospital 4 

Infants' Hospital 2 

Blackwell's Inland 2 

Boosevelt Hospital 1 

St Mary's Hospital 1 



Strangers' Hospital 1 

STBBBIB IH WHICH THB LABbBBT NtTMBBB OF OASBS OOODBBED. 



lUrdATe 25 

First Ave. 21 

MnlberrySt 18 

Ninth Ave 18 

Tenth Ave 18 

Cherry St 16 

Eleventh Ave 17 

MottSt 16 

West 29th St 18 

Baxter St 12 

Gi«enwioh St 12 

Second Ave. . 11 

Washington St 11 



Delanoej St 10 

Madison St 10 

West 26th St 10 

Cbrystie St 9 

West 82dSt 9 

West 88th St 9 

Elisabeth St 8 

Monroe St 8 

Seventh Ave 8 

West 19th St 8 

West 80th St 8 

West 44thSt a 

WfllettSt 8 
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By these statistics it appears that by far the laiigest proportioD of oases 
ooourred singly in different houses, 741 houses having but one case in each, 
out of the whole number of 835 houses in which it occurred, and this fact also 
strikingly illustrates the fact of its non-contagious character. Indeed it must 
be conceded that so large a distribution of single cases, had this disease been 
one of contagion, must have added thousands to its numbers, and whole 
households have been stricken with it, mstead of confining itself to one sus- 
ceptible victim. 

« 

The greater susceptibility and fatality in youth is also strikingly exhib- 
ited in the large number attacked under 15 years of age, as shown In the 
accompanying table. 



Tabulab Statekemt of 
^WHOLE NUMBER of CASES of CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS 

BEPOBTED to the BuBEAU of SaKITABT iNSPECnON FBOM JaMUABT 1 TO NOTBMBBB 1, 1872; AKD 
TOTAL NDMBBB OF DEATHS. A8 BEOOBDBO IB TBC BUBBAU OF VITAL BTAXnTICa, UBDEB TBSIB 
BEiPBCTiyE A.OE8 AND SSX, FOB THE SAME PEBIOD. 



DSATHS. 



Males 

Females.... 



Total Deaths 
both Sexes 



Under 

1 
Year. 



60 
66 



116 



B*tween 
Ilk 6* 



141 
123 



264 



B*tween 
51^10 
Veara. 



81 
66 



137 



B'tween B*tween 

10 ft 15 16 ft 20 

Yean. Years. 



29 
60 



7» 



23 
18 



41 



Between iB'tween 

20 ft 86 2o ft SO 

Teara. 



27 
12 



30 



13 
13 



26 



B'tween 
30 ft 40 



12 
13 



26 



Orer 

40 

Yrs. 



18 
16 



84 



Total. 



404 
367 



761 



RECOVKRIBS. 



Msles... 
JTemales. 



Under 

1 
Year. 


B'tfreen 
Ifto 
Years. 


B'tween 
6ft 10 
Years. 


B'tween 

10 ft 15 

Years. 


B'tween 

loft 20 

Years. 


B'tween 

20 ft 26 

Years. 


B'tween 

26 ft SO 

Years. 


B'tween 

80 ft 40 

Years. 


Orer 

40 

Yrs. 


8 
4 


83 
21 


22 
17 


6 
12 


6 
8 


4 
8 


1 
1 


8 
2 


8 
1 


7 


64 


39 


18 


•8 


7 


2 


6 


4 



Totsl. 

80 
•4 



144 



RBCOVSRIB8. 



Ages glTcn. 
bntSez 
known 



fentl 
:nn-S 

• • • • y 



Under 
1 



B'tween 
IftS 

Years. 



18 



B'tween 
5 ft 10 
Years. 



28 



B'tween 
10 ft 16 



9 



B'tween 
15 ft 20 



B'tween 
20 ft 86 



8 



B'tween 

26 ft 80 

Years. 



B'tween 

80 ft 40 

Yters. 



Orer 

40 

Yrs. 



Total. 



70 



Keeo'vered-^Ages and Sex unknown, 16. 
Totsl Number of Osses, inolndlng Deaths, 990. Percentage of Deaths to Gasea, 70.68. 
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During all these sanitary investigations, not one case ocoorred which pre- 
sented any posittve evidence of a personal contagious or infectious character; 
and indeed, the mass of recorded evidence by various writers in different parts 
of the world fails to prove that there is any specific contagion or infection in this 
disease. Persons suffering with it during this epidemic, were removed to 
other and more healthy localities, yet careful inquiries and investigation 
failed to show any case following such exposure. 

Although several isolated cases had been ofBcially reported to the Bureau 
early in the month of January, the first well-defined group was presented in 
the famUy of Mr. Brown« residing at 443 Eleventh avenue, a medical history of 
which was kindly furnished by Dr. John G-. Sewall. The abstracts of other 
cases, as they occurred from time to time subsequently, with a condensed 
description of their local surroundings, as reported upon by the Health In- 
spectors at the time, are here given as illustrations. 

These cases and examinations afford a very striking corroboration that 
these unsanitary and defective conditions of sewers and drain-pipes were the 
source from which this specific poison emanated. 

Whenever families were removed to other localities, no new cases oc- 
curred ; and when these faulty conditions of drainage had been remedied, or 
filthy accumulations had been removed, and the atmosphere thus purified, no 
new cases were developed upon the same premises. And, vice versa j when 
these unsanitary conditions were allowed to remain, other cases in the same 
famUy, or among other famOies dwelling upon the same premises, followed. 

GROUP OF CASES FROM DR. SBWALL'S RECORDS. 

I. '^ Albert Brown, residing at 443 Eleventh avenue, aged six years and 
six months, was, on the forenoon of January 30th, 1872, kicked in the side 
by a boy, and fell, striking his head against an iron railing. At 1 o'clock 
P. M. he reached home, but made little complaint of his injury until towards 
7 o'clock that evening. He died on the morning of the Slst, at 4 o'clock. 
No physician saw him whilst ill, and there is, therefore, no account of the 
symptoms. 

<' A post-mortem examination by the Deputy Goroner, Dr. Beach, showed 
a thin layer of extravasated blood covering the surface of the brain, and 
extending to its base, with bloody serum in the ventricles. Dr. B. looked on 
the case as one of concussion of the brain, with rupture of a small vessel. 
There was a large patch of ecchymosis at the site of the kick, but no signs 
of peritonitis or other abdominal mischief. Some dark purpuric spots, irregu- 
larly scattered over the trunk, were noticed. 

II. '^ Maximilian Brown, aged four years, in good health during the day, 
and playing up to 4 o'clock, was, at 11 o'clock P. M.,, February 4th, 1872, 
seized with vomiting and general spasms, without loss of consciousness. He 
seemed in a firight, and called constantly after his lost brother — (Case I). He 
was seen at midnight by a physician. He died February 5th, about 7 A. M. 
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The medical attendant states that the brain symptoms were prominent ; he 
did not look for any eruption. Meningitis was reported as the direct canae 
of death. No autopsy* 

III. 'f Theresa Brown, aged thirteen years, was taken, February 6th, at 2 
o'clock A. M., with pain in the head, moaning and crying out. She was seen 
by Dr. Sewall at 9 A. M. She had been sitting up during the night at her 
brother's '^ wake/' and had been much affected by the sudden deaths of her two 
brothers. When first seen, intelligence was perfect, the pulse rapid, the 
skin of natural warmth and moisture. There had been some vomiting. She 
complained only of pain, not severe, over the whole head. Bromide of 
potash was ordered, with sinapisms to the feet and nape of the neck. 

" February 7th, 10 o'clock A. M. — She was in much distress, complaining 
of her head, and her mind was wandering. The pupils were somewhat 
dilated. Intelligence good. There was much hypersesthesia of the entire 
surface, with tenderness of the large Joints, which she said was rheumatism, 
having once suffered from it. Pulse 120 in the minute, and of good volume. 
The tongue was covered with a tbin white fur, but was not dry. She had 
not slept during the night ; bad vomited, and the bowels had been moved. 
At 4 P. M. she still complained of her head and limbs. The inhalation of 
chloroform had procured some sleep. A petechial eruption, not abundant, 
over the trunk and thighs. It varied in size from a pin's head to a canary- 
seed, did not disappear on pressure, and was of a deep purple hue. A diag- 
nosis of ''Spotted Fever" was made. Morphia, half a grain every second 
hour, beef-tea, and milk-punch were ordered. February 8th, 9 A. M. — ^Pulse 
120, and feeble ; extremities cool ; tongue and purpuric spots as before. 
Still complained of head, and of great sensitiveness of the skin. Much 
delirium and crying out, but the intelligence was good« and attention easily 
secured. Body heat 98'* Fahr. Treatment continued. At 4 P. M. she was 
more composed; the purpuric spots were paler; face a little flushed; skin 
natural; pupils contracted readily to light; pulse 116, and with more 
volume ; mind clear ; tongue unchaiiged. February 9th, 10 A. M. — Passed 
an indifferent night, having been restless and delirious. Pulse 130 and 
feeble ; skin warm ; tongue whitiBh. For the first time smoe her illness 
says that she has no pain in the head or elsewhere. Petechiffi present ^ 
urine free ; bowels open. Treatment continued. 

*<At 7 P. M. the pulse was 116 and fuller; no pains; had rather an 
uneasy day, though she slept at intervals. Takes milk and beef-tea 

moderately. 

«<Feb. 10. — Had been restless and delirious all night, and again complains 
of pain in the head. Pulse 108, and of good character. Eruption less, and 
of a paler hue ; tongue more coated, but not dry. 

<<Feb. 11th, 2 P. M.— Had slept soundly all night; pulse 86 to 88; 
eruption nearly gone ; no pain in head or back, though a little in the limbSi 
Skin, rather cool, particularly of the extremities; tongue cleaner. Sitting up. 
Takes mUk and broth freely. 
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i"Feb. 12th. — Slept well; very irritable; pulse 96; a little pain in 
tiM head and back of the neck ; ernption scarcely visible ; tongue cleaning ; 
MpB parched and dry; skin rather warm ; urine free, clear, with no change oa 
the application of heat ; bowels costive. Drinks milk-punch freely. 
Subsequently recovered. 

IV. ''Berthold Brown, aged eleven years. Was first seen on the morning 
of February 7th, about 10 o'clock^ lying on a couch^ moribund; with a 
cadaveric expression, and deep icterode hue. Pulse very rapid and scarcely 
perceptible ; skin dry and hot; mind not dear, and he could hardly be roused; 
pupils contracted ; complained chiefly of his head. He bad been to his 
brother's funeral the previous afternoon, a distance of six or seven miles. 
He seemed well on his return home, and ate a hearty supper. Between 
7 and 8 on the evening of the 6th of February, he sickened, with pain in the 
head, vomiting, purging, and chiir. There had been no convulsions. He 
died at 2 P. M., Feb. 7tb, eighteen hours after he was first attacked. 

"Autopsy. — ^Feb. 8th, 11 o'clock A. M. — Rigor mortis strongly marked. 
An eruption similar to that in the girl (Case III), but in greater quantity on 
the body. The serous and mucous coats of the stomach showed purpuric 
spots similar to those on the body. It was also scattered, though less 
abundantly, over the peritoneal coat of both small and large intestines. 
Lungs, hearty liver, and kidneys were healthy. The blood was very 
fluid. The whole of the surface of the brain was intensely congested, 
the veins and sinuses being gorged with very fluid blood, though not entirely 
devoid of coagula. On section of the brain little points of blood netted 
out everywhere. The ventricles were nearly dry. Consistence of brain 
natural. No exudation or purulent matter found. 

V. Feb. lOth; — " About midnight the baby, one year and three months 
old, was taken suddenly ill; she vomited, and had several loose stools. There 
were slight muscular spasms, but no decided convulsions ; she died at 9 A. M. 
The body was covered with an abundant purple petechial eruption." 

Deicription of Premises, — ^This family lived on the ground-floor of a 
house which was one of a row of wooden buildings, whose cellars had been 
made by filling up and grading of the avenue in front, and of the yards in the 
rear. A good stone-wall foundation had been built underneath. The apart- 
ments occupied were, {a) a medium sized front room, used as a tin shop and 
store ; (b) a rear roon^ used for the general purposes of the whole family ; (c) 
a small passage-way leading from the front to the rear rooms, in which some 
of the children usually slept in a small crib, and (d) a bed-room between the 
rear n>om and the shop. In this bed-room, which had no other means of ven- 
tilation than the door, the father, mother, and some of the children slept. 
The whole family was thus chiefly confined to the rear room and the small 
nnventOated bed-rooms on one floor, and on a level with the street and yard. 
In one comer of the rear room, where the children spent the greater part of the 
day, was a closet [£] about one foot in depth, built against the partition wall 
of lath and plaster, separating this house from the adjoining one, with a base 
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board not olose to the fiooriDg, not tight. There was nothing between it and 
the cellar, except the loose board floor. In this closet, which was chiefly used 
to hang up clothes, the children were in the habit of pla3ing and spending 
much of their time. Immediately adjoining it was an unused fire-place, tightly 
closed by boards. Almost direcUy underneath the closet, but on the other 
side of the stone foundation partition wall, was the sewer pipe from a privy 
vault, common to the two dwellings. This sewer pipe of stone-ware led from 
the privy vault to and through the rear wall'of the cellar, entering it about 
two feet above the bottom and connected with its extension, which passed 
underground to the street sewer, by an elbow of the same stone-ware pipe. 
The two ends of this elbow were found to enter into the pipes above and be- 
low the joints, and had originally been luted with cement or common mortar, 
which, becoming disintegrated, had fallen out, so that there was no obstruction 
to the free escape of the sewer gases at either end of the elbow joint. This 
portion of the cellar had been boarded up to the flooring above, to be used as 
« a wood-bin, and was a moderately tight compartment, about six feet square, 
having within it the elbow of the sewer pipe. 

Thus the escaping sewer gases were pretty effectually confined to that 
portion of the cellar, their chief means of escape being upward through the 
open partition wall and floor of the room above, through which they pene- 
trated and diffused themselves, where the children usually played. 

The mother stated that moat offensive odors were constantly noticed, par- 
ticularly in and about this closet. The oldest gurl said to the Inspector, ^'Oh, 
sir, the smell is dreadful sometimes, making us sick, and almost vomiting. 
We had to open the doors and windows to get air. It smelt like rotten dead 
animals— it was awfiil !" * 

The following diagrams will illustrate the course of the sewer pipe 
through these premises and the open-jointed elbow connection, situated imme- 
diately underneath the room and closet [E] where the children were m the 
habit of spending the most of then: time. 
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VI. 131 Lewis street, 4 deaths; two- girls, aged respectively eighteen 
and twenty, and two children ; they all slept in a room 10 by 15 feet ; this 
room was connected by a ventilating window with an adjoining one (6 by 8 
feet), in which there was an untrapped sink ; there was no trap in the sewer 
pipe ; the general waste pipe of the house passed into a concrete pipe In the 
cellar, which connection was exposed by the removal of a large mass of 
decaying sawdust, when an opening was found in the concrete pipe having a 
superficies of about two square inches, from which so much foul air passed 
from the sewer as almost to blow out the flame of a candle. 

VII. 538 Sixth street, 2 deaths ; a privy vault completely filled, and 
very offensive; a drain leadhig from it to the sewer, which was open in a 
part of its course, allowing the foul gases to escape freely into the cellar. 
Immediately above this the two ohildren who had died of the disorder had 
slept. 

VIII. 39 East Broadway, 1 death* ; privy vault in yard, foil ; cellar 
filthy ; sinks throughout the house untrapped, and foul odors escaping there- 
from. 

IX. 230 East Broadway, 1 death ; premises in bad condition ; yard, very 
filthy ; sinks untrapped, and foul odors escaping. 

X. 23 Eldridge street, 1 case ; tenement house in bad sanitary condition ; 
defective sewerage and drainage. 

XI. 24 James street, 1 death. The family lived in the basement of a large 
double tenement house, which basement was divided into a store in front, 
on the street; a kitchen in the rear, and two sleepmg-rooms (or passage-way 
closets) between. All the rooms were below the level of the street and yard. 
The inner sleeping-room, or closet, had no other ventilation or light than by 
the doors into both the store and kitchen. The other closet was lighted by two 
small glazed windows, which opened into an inter-space between No. 24 and 

* It is not intended by these numbers to indioste that there wee one desth or one esse only in thst 
boose. In many instances there were soTeral ; but the abstracta are taiken from the reports of the 
Inspectors, made Immediately after a case or death from epidemic Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis was 
reported to the Bureau, to show the condition of the dwelling at the time of the outbreak of the dls- 

init 
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No. 26, at the level of the grouad, i. e,y five feet above the floor of the room, 
80 that the air which oame in when they were opened was very damp. The 
wall of this room, and of the whole side of the house was constantly wet, 
being directly against the earth. In this room, which the father described as 
always very foul at night, the child slept ; he said that the child lay with its 
mouth open, and seemed to be affected by the bad air.' 'About six f^^et in 
rear of the eastern side of the rear room, or kitchen, there was a large privy 
vault common to the front and rear buildings, and from it, directly under the 
floor of the kitchen bed-room (in which the child slept), and store, passed the 
main sewer drain connection to the street. It was of brick, cemented on the 
outside; the moisture and gases of the sewer had penetrated and saturated the 
bricks and cement, and the exhalations which at times came from it '^ fairly 
steamed." The sewer was also broken and defective. Immediately over all 
this lived the family. At the bottom of the area steps, leading from the 
street down to the store, was a large iron grating, opening into a sort of exca- 
vation under the basement floor; through this came in full force the foul 
odors of the broken sewer ; and hereabouts, directly in and around the door- 
way and steps, was. the chief play -place of the infant. 

XII. 284 Seventh street, 1 death ; premises in bad condition ; no traps ; 
privy vault very offensive. 

XIII. 204 Seventh street, 1 death : a female, who moved into the house 
on the 1st of May in perfect health, and about one week afterwards sickened 
with the disease. The sink, untrapped and covered only with boards, pro- 
jected into the bed-room, and the foul gases freely escaped into the room. 

XIV. 47 Avenue B, 1 death ; premises in bad condition ; no traps under 
sinks in the house ; privy vaults foul and offensive. 

XV. 406 Broome street, 1 death ; rooms filthy ; sink in back room, 
untrapped, and endtting foul odors. 

XVI. 219 Division street, 1 death; sinks untrapped; offensive odors 
constantly escaping therefrom. 

XVII. 208 Elizabeth street, 1 death ; rooms filthy ; a hydrant sink 
untrapped, with sewer gases escaping. 

XVIII. 153 Baxter street, 1 case; house cleanly, and well ventilated; a 
sink in the room connecting with the street sewer, untrapped. 

XIX. 46 West Thirty-third street, 1 death ; a brown-stone house in one 
of the best parts of the dty. In the cellar the main waste pipe, connected with 
the sewer, had openings at the section-Joints and at the connections of the 
smaller waste pipes from above ; these fissures and openings had been hid 
and covered with a sort of soft cement, quite permeable, and useless for its 
purpose. Underneath the kitchen sink there had been such a leakage that 
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the beams, together with the Oooring over them, had rotted away, and 
emitted an odor like that from an old ice-box. This leakage had only been 
very recently repaired before the disease appeared in the house ; all the 
sinks remahied untrapped ; the water-closet upstairs was without traps, and 
very offensive : in the extension room, on the parlor floor, there was a very 
peculiar and disagreeable odor, which was probably due to rotten or worn 
pipes in the wall or flooring. 

XX. 63 Columbia street, 1 case ; premises in bad sanitary condition ; all 
the sinks (8) untrapped ; the privy vault full and filthy. 

XXI. 196 Second avenue, 1 death ; condition of the house (tenement)^ 
good: but the cellar, containing large accumulations of rubbish and diri;, was 
very filthy and unventilated ; noxious gases escaped from this cellar, through 
a large hole in the floor, into the room immediately under the bedstead 
on which the child who died of the disease slept 

m 

XXII. 23 J Avenue B, 1 death; privy vault very offensive; sinks un- 
trapped, ai\d sewer gases escaped into the room in which the patient 
slept. 

XXIII. 67 Gannon street, 1 death ; no traps at bottom of waste pipe 
connecting with sewer in cellar. 

XXIV. 71 Gannon street, 1 death ; same as above ; no traps under 
kitchen sink in either house ; the tenants complained of bad odors in this 
house at times. 

XXV. 219 Division street, 1 death; no traps to sinks, and offensive 
odors escaping. 

XXVI. 640 East Thirteenth street, 1 death ; no traps to sink ; privy 
vault full and offensive. 

XXVII. Ill Mott street, 1 death; no traps to sinks; privy vault in 
front of room in yard. 

XXVIII. 22 Avenue B, 1 death ; no traps to sinks ; privy vault full 
and offensive. 

XXIX. 107 Glinton street, 1 death ; sinks trapped, but not sufficiently. 

XXX. 406 Broome street, 1 death ; no traps to sinks in back room, and 
bad smell. 

XXXI. 10 York street, 2 deaths ; also, 4 cases of Typhoid, 2 of which 
were fatal ; occupants Irish, German, Italian, and colored people, all 
extremely filthy; house damp frt>m cellar to roof, indescribably filthy, 
and out of repair ; large privy vault, very full and offensive (common to 3 
houses) near rear comer of bouse, and leakai^e from a hydrant was wetting 
and loosening the rear basement wall; cellar and cellar hallway distressingly 
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filthy with rubbish and garbage; privy smells were 'Uhick enoagh to cut with 
a knife"; a hydrant basin, set loosely over the mouth of an untrapped (4 inch 
diameter) sewer pipe connection, contributed powerfully to the impurity of air 
in the close damp yard; house subsequently vacated by order of the Board. 

XXXII. 162 Second street, 1 death. ^* An open space, about two feet 
wide, in the rear of premises, was filled with garbage, rubbish, etc., and 
noxious gases from this place, as well as from the waste pipes of the sinks in 
the adjoining premises (No. 160), escaped into the bed-room of the deceased.^' 

XXXIII. 106 Avenue G, 1 case; over a savings-bank. ** Premises in good 
condition, but the state«of adjoining yard (No. 333 Seventh street) was snch, 
in my opinion, as to lead to the disease ; the earth in the yard had been 
recently upturned in the removal of a privy vault ; as the yard is inclosed on 
three sides by the wails of houses, and on the fourth by a high fence, the 
occupants must have breathed air contaminated by emanations from this 
privy vault, especially as the windows of the rooms of the bank open 
durectly upon the yard, and were kept open day and night to allow the odors 
to escape from paint, turpentine, &c., which are present in new buildings." 

XXXIV. 206 West Sixteenth street, 1 death. «< Family live in a front 
basement, which is dirty and very damp ; the sink in the hall often overflow- 
ing on account of obstruction in waste pipe ; yard filthy, not paved ; water 
runs from yard into rear area and rear entrance to hall." 

XXXV. Northeast comer Twenty-third street and Eleventh avenue, 1 
death (sick ten weeks). ^'A new sewer is being constructed in Eleventh 
avenue, below Twenty-third street, and together with the stench from the 
gas works and neighboring large horse-stables, the air at times is very 
offensive ; at times, also, the stench comes up from the sewer through the 
waste pipes." 

XXXVI. 560 West Twenty-sixth street, 1 death. •' House, low base- 
ment dwellmg; damp ground; filthy house and street." 

XXXVII. 324 West Seventeenth street, 1 death ; case on ground floor; 
no basement ; no sewer connection. 

XXXIII. 119 Baxter street, 1 death. "Six in family; apartments 
filthy ; hydrant sink in room, untrapped, and emits an offensive odor." 

XXXIX. 105 West Forty-ninth street, the Assistant Engineer examined, 
and says : " Found sewer under basement door open, and a water-closet in 
front basement in bad condition." 

XL. 441 West Twenty-sixth street << Found eighteen slop-sinks con- 
nected to 2-inch iron pipes with badly constructed lead traps and connec- 
tions : some of them had no '* dip," or hollow, to hold water, and neither 
cement or anything in the connections to prevent the escape of foul odor." 
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XLI. Shanty on south aide Sixty-seventh street, 300 feet west of Eighth 
avenue, 1 death. '< Shanty is directly on brink of the exposed sewer which 
runs diagonally through this block and the next, to the north ; the surface of 
the adjoining lot is perpetually covered with a deep layer of stagnant water 
and semi-solid sewage matter, and the eflSuvia is extremely detrimental to 
health/' 

XLII. 176 East Sixtieth street, 1 death; private dwelling; several 
holes in sewer, in cellar. 

XLIII. 196 Mott street ; sewer in cellar broken; no traps to slop-sinks. 

XLIV. 21 Morris street ; privy vault and yard very filthy ; no traps to 
slop-sinks. 

XLV. 309 East Forty-eighth street, 1 death; child, aged 3 years; foul 
odors escaped into the house from an opening, occasioned by a l^-in9h soil 
pipe dropped into a 4-inch soil pipe, with no caulking or stopping of the space 
between the two. 

SiDB ELSTATIOir OW NO. 209 EAST FOBTT-UaRTH STBVXT. 



BMwment Floor, 




CelUr Floor, 



rrr^ 



A. IK-inch lead pipe. 



Sower Pip*. 
B. Joint open. 



C. i-inoh iron pipe. 



XLVI. 354 West Thirtieth street, 1 death; this house a brown-stone 
front; the fountains of noxious odors, in this case, were cesspools in the cellar, 
with large holes broken in the pipes connecting them with sewer. 

Obouhd Flah ov No. 364 Wsst Thirtibth Stbsct. 




<aroiiiid Ptaa of Cellkr: 

A. Oeeepoo l , wUh pipe open. B. O e i epool, with pipe open. O. Stiire from CeUw to Flret Floor. 
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XL VII. 431 West Forty-third street^ 1 death; child| aged 4 years! 

8ms SuETAnoH or Baskiooit avd Cslija op Xo. Adl Whbt Fobtt-tbiad 

Buemant Floor. 




4-inoh Izon Pipe. 



Celltf Floor. 




«Pe. 



Side Elevation of Cellar of No. 431 West Forty-third ttreet. 



W-0. W»ter-CloBet. 

A. Trap to Wator-CloMt 



B. Open Joint. 

0. Hole (IH-inoh dla.) in P^pe, open. 



in this case we foand an open joint at the point of junction of the water- 
closet trap with the bron sewer pipe^ and a large hole in side of said pipe, from 
both of which were a free and very perceptible escape of foul sewer gas. 

XLVIII. No. — East Fifty-first street, near Fourth avenue, 1 death; a 
young maoy aged 20 years. Nothing could be discovered wrong about the 
* premises, or in the house draiuage. The patient, however, when questioned 
as to his habits and business, said he was employed as a carpenter, and had 
been for two weeks previous to his attack engaged in repairing the large ioe- 
boxes used in butchers' shops for keeping their meats. He sud he was obliged 
to go into these and remove the inside board lining which usually rotted oat 
every year, and replace it with new. The stench emitted from these decayed 
boards and inside lining was so great, in almost every instance, as to compel 
him frequently to go out into the open air, and he sometimes vomited in con- 
sequeuce. At times some of these ice-boxes were so foul, that he could only 
work in them but a few moments at a time. He had not been well since he 
commenced this kind of work, having a constant distressing headache, and 
finally was taken with a chill, followed with the usual symptoms of Cerebro- 
spinal Meningitis, of which he died. 

The autopsy disclosed the whole surface of the brain congested, veins and 
sinuses having considerable fiuid blood, the ventricles haviug considerable 
effused serum m them, and the meningeal vessels intensely congested. The 
congestion extending as far down the spinal canal as could be seen from the 
opened cranium, with effusion in the canal. ' All the other internal viscera of 
the body were found in a normal condition. 

Further illustrations would but add to the corroborative evidences here 
presented. 

In these examinations, and many others hot given in the above list, when 
carefully made, (as they were m most instances, with the assistance of an 
experienced plumber attached to the Bureau, as Assistant Engineer), not only 
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were sewer and drain pipes found disjointed and imperfectly connected in the 
various houses, but in some instances the old lead soil pipes were found so 
corroded by the sewer gas, as to present a honey-combed appearance, through 
whose interstices it constantly escaped, thereby befouling the atmosphere of 
the cellars and rooms above. 

It may not be deemed out of place here to notice the fact, that in a very 
large proportion of the dwellings in this city, whether private houses, tene- 
ments, or ^' flats," adequate and proper provisions are rarely ever made 
for the ventilation or escape of sewer gas, which is constantly being 
generated in the sewer and soil pipes. Such a provision may be easily 
and simply provided, by extending the main soil pipe toith which all 
the toaste pipes of the house connect^ directly upwards and outwards 
beyond the roof of the house^from the street sewer ^ without any interven- 
ing stench trap. By this simple and direct means, all the poisonous or offen- 
sive gases, generated in the street sewers, or soil pipes of the houses, would 
have an unobstructed outlet to the higher stratum of air, where they would 
become innocuous by rapid dilution. If, in addition, this soil pipe could be so 
arranged — as it might be in new buildings — as to pass upwards, either into 
the chimney, or by a separate flue connected therewith, it would become heated 
by its proximity, and an additional impetus would thereby- be afforded to 
the upward current, thus increasing its effect as a ventilating shaft both for 
the house drains and the public sewer connected with it. Such a construction 
has, in several instances, been recommended and applied, and is found to fulfill 
all that \fa8 anticipated in removing offensive odors from the dwellings, and 
thus purifying the atmosphere of the rooms. 

PRACTICAL DEDUCTIONS. 

That this disease is specific in its nature, possessed of great fatality, 
having an analogous etiology with Typhoidal diseases, but depending upon 
the elimination of some special poison generated in the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matter, under certain meteorological conditions. 

That it is not contagious or infectious from the person, or through the 
medium of fomites. 

That its mode of attack is by the operation of this special poison upon the 
blood, through inhalation or possibly cutaneous absorption. 

That ite special lesions are congestion of the vessels of the brain and 
spinal axis, followed by the sequelae of acute and sub-acute inflammation. 

Its prophylaxy are the prevention of the escape of poisonous sewer gases 
into dwellings, by providing for their free outlet into the external atmosphere; 
thorough cleanliness and removal of all decomposing matter about the premi- 
ses; disinfection with carbolic acid in some form, or some other equally 
powerful arrester of decomposition; free ventilation of all close or con- 
fined places, by the admission of fresh air in large volumes; and thorough 
washing or flushing out of all drains or sewer pipes connected directly or re- 
motely with dwelling houses. 
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CROTON WATER SUPPLY, 



WITH ANALYSES OF THE WATER, 



BY 



MAGNUS 6E08S and C. F. CHANDLER, Ph. D 



Report on the ISources of the Croton, by Magnus Gross. 

The quality and quantity of the Groton water having been mad^ the sub- 
ject of discussion in the public press and elsewhere, the Board of Health 
could not but take notice of the disquietude and alarm created on that 
account among our citizens, and be conscious of its duty to allay them, if in 
its power. The Consulting Chemist of the Board, Prof. Charles F. Chandler, 
was forthwith requested to institute an analytical investigation into the 
present condition of the Groton water coming from the reservoirs in our own 
midst, the result of which has already been presented to the Board ; while, at 
the same time, it was resolved that the original feeders of the said reservoirs — 
in other words, the sources of the Groton — should be examined. A visit to 
the vast drainage area of the Groton Aqueduct was to this end suggested ; 
and, through the ready assent and kind assistance of the Department of Public 
Works, put in execution. On last Thursday, the undersigned, in company 
of Mr. Tracy, the Chief Engineer, and his Assistant, Mr. Emmet, of the de- 
partment Just named, Prof. Charles F. Chandler, and Dr. H. Endemann, 
Assistant Chemist of this Board, left the city on their tour of exploration. 
The party returned on Saturday night, with about twenty-five samples of 
water, taken on the spot, that are now in the hands of the chemists for com- 
parative analyses, to determine their organic and inorganic constituents, and 
other properties appertaining to them. These samples were taken from the 
seventeen lakes and ponds visited in the Counties of Westchester and 
Putnam, as well as from the leading brooks and rivers constituting the main 
feeders of the Central reservoir, the Groton Lake. An area of over fifty miles 
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from soath to north, and nearly as many from east to west, was traversed to 
this end, and a thorough knowledge of the physical and geological character 
of the vast drainage area obtained. Reserving aU details of a strictly chemi- 
cal nature to be embodied in a subsequent report, expected at an early day 
from Prof. Chandler and his Assistants, I have the honor to lay before the 
Board the following general observations : 

The drainage area of the Groton Aqueduct takes in nearly all of the 
northern portion, east to west, of Westchester county, the whole of Putnam 
county, and the southern part of Dutchess county, excepting only such 
portions of the same where, at a certain point along the westerly line, 
the drainage is directed toward the Hudson river, instead of the Groton 
branches, and respectively the Groton Lake. The topography of the country, 
embracing a drainage area of over 330 square miles, almost without an 
exception, strikes the visitor as if specially shaped and destined by a benign 
Providence to serve as the great receptacle and storehouse of that element 
of life, health, comfort, and progress in the household of man, without 
an abundant supply of which, large communities or great cities would 
be an impossibility ; without which the Gity of New York would never have 
become what it now represents, much less what it is yet destined to be after 
the lapse of a few decennials more. Strewn over and imbedded in the 
surface of the ground above described, are a continuation of chains or coronals 
of hills, with sometimes steeper, sometimes more slanting jslopes, the latter 
oniting at their bases in the formation of almost numberless glens, dales, and 
valleys, each of them harboring a brook, rivulet, river, pond, or lake of pure 
and fresh water, most of which ia carried by means of natural and artificial 
outlets and courses, to either of the three branches of the Groton river 
(eastern, middle, and western branch), and finally to the Groton Lake. 
To impress one still more forcibly as to the wonderful adaptedness of 
that region to serve as the great water reservoir of the metropolis of the 
land, the peculiar feature is noticed that the soles of none of these many fresh- 
water receptacles are of less than 460 feet elevation above tide-water, 
occasionally rismg to 600 feet and over. Without this uniform and consider- 
able elevation above tide- water of its supply-stores, the Gity of New York, in 
order to avail itself of the latter, would probably have been necessitated 
to spend ten times the amount of its present outlay on engineering and water- 
works. The ponds and lakes, with an area of from 60 to over ^600 acres, 
seventeen of which were visited, have all of them sandy and gravelly beds, 
scarcely any perceptible vegetable growth on their surface, perfectly dear 
water (notwithstanding the then abounding rain showers), and are of 
great depth, varying from 30 to over 100 feet. Thus, water taken, for 
instance, at a depth of 80 feet from Lake Gilead, was found as cool as if the 
bottle had been on ice. The circumstance that rain-falls do not render 
muddy the water of these ponds and lakes, is easily explained, and we 
are by this explanation made to understand another of the rare virtues of the 
region to supply the great city with water. The geological character of the 
country through which we passed on our tour, is granitic throughout; 
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and wherever the eye does not meet solid rocks, it meets meadows* pastures, 
and woods; alluvial ground is rarely found, and the tilled land, iu Putnam 
county, in particular, does not occupy the one hundredth part of its surface. 
There is, consequently, extreme scarcity of material by means of which 
the water could be made muddy. This peculiarity, in a geological aspect, 
also accounts for the fact that milk is not only the principal, but almost the 
sole produce coming from that region to market. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that these characteristics of the granite land do not offer any inducements 
for the establishment of factories through which our water could be spoiled ; 
and, in reality, outside a few grist and saw mills, a sash and blind factory, and 
some condensed-milk factories, nothing in that line could be discovered. A 
tannery, once in operation at Brewster's, has ceased to work. The peat-bogs 
were found fewer, and far less extensive than was expected. The occasional 
abrasion and carrying off of particles of peat, or the slight coloring of 
small streams of water by means of dissolved humic or ulmic acids, need not 
alarm any person, as they are either deposited or decomposed before 
the Croton is used, or would not injure if still present ; such infinitesimal 
a quantity they would form of the dissolved constituents of the body of 
the water, that the most subtle chemical tests would not but as mere 
'* organic matter" establish their presence. The fact, therefore, already re- 
peatedly established by chemical research, that New York City, above 
all other large cities on the surface of the earth, is enjoying the inestimable 
boon of an abundance of pure and .wholesome water, is most positively 
corroborated and confirmed by this our visit to the Croton sources and 
drainage ground. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to express my acknowledgments to the 
officers of the Department of Public Works accompanying us, for their 
kind attention and most intelligent guidance. 



Bbport op Analyses of Cboton Water, by C. F. Chandler, Ph. D. 

The sample was drawn on the 11th of May, and was submitted to a very 
careful chemical analysis, the results of which are recorded in column No. 1. 
In column No. 2 are the results of a similar analysis, which was made in 
1869, which is appended for comparison. The numbers indicate grains in 
one United States gallon. 
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SOLIDS CONTAINED IN ONB GALLON OP CBOTON WATER. 

(ExpTeesed Iq Grains.) 



lAxne, 



Chlorine. 

Bolplnizlc Aoid 

Silics ; 

Aloainft and Oxide of Iron 

Oarbonio Add, (caloolated) 

Water In Bicart>onatea (oaksukted). 
Orgnnic and Volatile Matter 



Oiygen, aqnitalent to Ohknlne. 



Total SoUda in Solntion . 
Soapended Impnrltiea.. 



Totd SoUda. 



Mayll. 
1872. 



0.167 
0.109 
0.819 
0.869 
0.173 
0.124 
0.222 
0.068 
2.074 
0.421 
0.874 



S.S99 
0.039 



6.880 
0.176 



6.686 



Snmmar 

of 

1880. 



0.826 

0.097 

0.988 

0.624 

0.243 

0.822 

0.621 

Tkaoe. 

2.604 

0.682 

0.670 



6.027 
0.064 



6.878 

l^ot 

n't'ceble. 



6.873 



These aoids and bases are probably combmed in the water, as follows : 



Obloride of Sodinm 

Salpbate of Potaaaa 

Solphate of Soda 

Sulphate of Lime 

Skarbonate of lAme 

Blcarbonale of Mumeala. . . . 

Silka 

Alumina and Oxide of Iron. . . 
Orfatalo Matter 

Total SoUda In Solution 



Mkt 1 

1872. 



11. 



0.284 
0.206 
0.024 
0.024 
9.331 
1.338 
0.322 
0.058 
0.874 



6.880 



Summer 

of 

1869. 



0.402 

0.179 

0.260 

0.168 

2.670 

1.913 

0.621 

Traoe. 

0.670 



6.878 



On evaporating a gallon of water, a somewhat smaller residue is obtained, 
as the bicarbonates of lune and magnesia are left as simple carbonates. The 
result was as follows : 





May 11, 

1873. 


Summer 

of 

1869. 

• 


FUtered.^ 


Unflltered. 


Unflltered. 


InoTganio tf attw 


3.799 
.876 


3.916 
.933 


4.110 
.670 


Orannle and Volatile Matter 


Total SoUda 


8.674 


8.849 


4.780 
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The character of the suspended impurities, which are those apparent to 
the eye, which form the sediment which separates on standing, and which 
have created the popular feeling that the water is very impure, was deter- 
mined by several tests. The unfiltered and filtered waters were tested side 
by side, as shown in the figures last given, by which it appears that — 



UniUtored Water oonlAiiiB 

Filtered Water contains 

Snapended ImparitieB contain 



Inorganic 
Hatter. 



Organic and 
Volatile 
Matter. , 



9.916 Oralna. 
0.117 



0.983 Qraina. 

0.876 

0.068 



The composition of the suspended matter is then, after drying — 





Per Gallon. 


1 
In 100 Parts. 


Tnnfi>0«nin MAif At> 


0.117 Graina. 
0.668 *« 


66.86 
33.16 


OroaniA and Volatile Matter r r r 


Total 


0.176 Graina. 


100.00 





By means of one of the '^ Curtis and Bigelow" sponge filters, attached to 
the faucet in my laboratory, the suspended matter from fifty barrels or more 
of water was collected for examiDation. It was of a deep green color, of very 
little odor, and not at all offensive, and, examined under the microscope, was 
found to consist largely of vegetable matter, chiefly confervsB, or '^ green 
scum." Associated with this vegetable matter, were particles of sand, clay, 
and iron rust. A few of the common animalculse usually found in the Croton 
were observed. On drying the sediment and exposing it to an elevated tem- 
perature, the organic portion was destroyed, emitting an odor of burning fat 
or oil (acrolein). The residue, after burning off the organic matter, was 
found to consist chiefly of clay, fine sand, and oxide of iron, the latter proba- 
bly derived from the mains. 

It will be seen, on comparing the two analyses which are presented, that 
the water is now purer, as far as the dissolved impurities are concerned, than 
it was in 1869. This is probably to be attributed to the season. In the 
summer the rain passes into the soil, and is filtered before it reaches the 
streams, thus coming in contact with the earthy and saline matters of the 
soil, and dissolving them to a greater extent than in winter and spring, when 
a large proportion of the rain and snow water runs over the surface of the 
impQ^etrable ground, from which the frost has not yet escaped. This also 
accounts for the increase in the suspended impurities. We have seen that 
they contam two thirds their weight of clay, fine sand, and oxide of iron ; 
most of this would have been removed before the waters reached the streams 
could the water have penetrated the gravels and sands, and been filtered. 
The vegetable portion of the sediment consists largely of the debris of last 
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year's verdure, which has been washed into the streams. The peculiar odor 
noticed when the sediment was heated, does not necessarily indicate the 
presence of animal matter. Some years since, when the water was in a 
much more offensive condition than at present, Dr. Torrey examined it very 
thoroughly, and found the peculiarities to be caused by unusual quantities of 
v^etable matter, containing an oily fat. That no large amount of organic 
matter is undergoing decay, is shown by the fact that the soluble organic and 
volatile matter contained in a gallon of filtered water, amounts to only one 
fifth of a grain more than usual, and much less than is contained in many ex- 
cellent waters. Twice the quantity of soluble organic and volatile matter 
would not be objectionable. 

These sediments consist, then, of clay, fine sand, vegetable debris, the 
Bcourings of the whole area of the water-shed, with certain aquatic plants, 
a few animalcules, and iron rust from the mains. They amount, in a dry 
state, to less than one fifth of a grain per gallon. I have seen nothing to in- 
dicate the presence of decaying animal matter of any kind, nor do I believe 
that there is any cause whatever for alarm on the part of our citizens. 

The application of the terms foul, putrid, miasmatic, etc., etc., are en- 
tirely unwarranted by the condition of the water. This temporary difficulty 
is one we are liable to suffer every spring, to a greater or less degree, accord- 
ing to the character of the season. The suspended matter is harmless, and 
of such a character that it can be easily removed by a filter. 
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EEPOET 



Of THB 



SANITARY COMMITTEE 

On THB Effects of High Temperature upon the Public Health 
OF New York, and on Measure^ of Prevention.* 

By STEPHEN SMITH, M. D. 



The Sanitary Gommittee, in oompliance with the following resolu- 
tion: 

RnoLoeif That the Sanitary Committee be, and is hereby requested to examine into 
the causes of the high death rate in New York daring the summer quarter, and report 
what measores, if any, in their judgment, will reduce the mortality. 

Bespectfully submit the following report : 

One of the most prolific sources of a high sickness and death rate in New 
York is developed during the summer quarter. It is a matter of common 
observation among physicians that diseases are not only more frequent, but 
are also more fatal in the city during the months of June, July, August, and 
September, and especially during July and August, than during the other 
months of the year. The records of the Health Department for these months 
show a large increase of deaths from nearly all diseases, except, perhaps, acute 
affections of the respiratory organs. The effect of this increased death rate 
•during the summer months upon the total mortality of the year, is very 
striking. The death rate of New York varies from 28 to 32 in the 1,000 
population; the mortality being from 26 to 32,000. If, however, the course 

• The deUy is poblitbins this report hu enabtod Uie author to sdaet UhistcaUoDs ttcm fb« veeorda 
•f isra. which are moM •triUng than tor tlM year 1S71. 
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of mortality did not fluctuate, but continued the same average for the sum- 
mer quarter as for the remaining three quarters of the year, the total mor- 
tality would be reduced to 23 to 25,000, which would give a death rate of 
about 24 in each 1,000 population. In ot^er words, not far from 3 to 5,000 
persons are annually destroyed in New York by fatal agencies which are en- 
gendered during the summer months. It becomes, therefore, a matter of the 
utmost importance to the public health to determine, and if possible remedy 
the unhygienic conditions which are quickened into such fatal intensity and 
activity during the hot season of the year. 

The following table illustrates the mortality of the months of high tem- 
perature compared with that of the cooler months. It will be* seen that the 
death rate is much greater during the months of May, June, July, August, 
September, and October, except diseases of the respiratory organs; the maxi- 
mum being attained in July. 



TABLE OF MONTHLY MORTALITY FOR 1871. 



Date. 



jKOOMry 

Ftebnury 

March 

April 

Vbj 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

IVorember 

December. . 



DUnrhostl DiaeMee. 



Under 
lYear. 


Under 
a Xetra. 


60 


68 


47 


81 


78 


80 


89 


91 


101 


117 


887 


480 


809 


990 


484 


868 


387 


894 


114 


148 


89 


70 


87 


62 



under 
5 Years. 



88 
86 
88 

97 
121 
436 
1020 
687 
409 
184 

72 * 

64 



All Ages. 



82 

78 

96 

108 

140 

467 

llOO 

762 

462 

190 

89 

82 



C<m- 
Bomptlon. 



833 
888 
407 

sn 

848 
292 
837 
817 
828 
848 
308 
889 



Dlaeaaee 

of the 

Respirafy 

System. 



oOO 

886 
868 

396 
816 
168 
148 
146 
216 
278 
264 
880 



Zymotic 
Diseases. 



841 
478 
476 
884 
684 
798 
1438 
1126 
791 
822 
460 
804 



If we carefully compare the daily mortality and temperature record of 
any year, we find a remarkable correspondence during the summer months 
between them. As the temperature rises or falls, the mortality gradually 
increases or declines ; the temperature, however, generally maintaining the 
advance in the fluctuation. The mortality record follows the fluctuations of 
the heat record with as much precision as effect follows cause. 

In the following table the temperature and mortality records are given for 
the months of June, July, and August, 1871. The record of humidity is 
also added, with the conditions of the sky and atmosphere. 
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DAILY METEOROLOOIOAIi REGORD AND MORTUARY 

REPORT* 

FBOK Jun 1«T TO AVOTTR SlST (ZHOLDirVS), 187L 



Day of Month. 



1871. 


Jane 


1 




2 




3 




4 




fi 




....... 




7 




8 




9 




10 




11 




12 




19 




U 




15 




16 


«• 


17 . .. 




18 




19 




20 




21 




22 




28 




24 




26 




26 




27 




28 




29 




30 


July 


1 

• 




2 




8 




4 




6 



Tbennometdr. 



Sbade. 



66° 33' 

•70 00 

78 66 

76 00 
74 96 
68 66 

74 66 

75 66 
68 60 

66 23 
70 00 
65 78 

73 00 

67 43 
65 10 
65 56 

65 00 

63 00 

66 50 

74 98 

68 88 
65 83 
74 88 
62 60 

65 60 

70 10 

72 30 

73 00 
68 10 

64 66 

66 68 
73 00 

71 30 
71 86 

77 88 



Son. 



100« 0' 

106 6 

115 8 
119 2 

116 

116 

108 
101 

109 

106 5 
98 

101 6 

117 
117 

97 
117 
100 6 

89 

107 
111 
109 6 
109 

115 

90 

109 

110 5 
110 5 
107 
106 
106 5 

94 

98 
100 
109 

116 



Hunlditgr. 

Batarallos 
rtar w ttttd 



74 76 
78 48 
64 30 

64 60 
49 50 
67 40 

75 66 
49 66 
44 00 

66 20 
78 26 

67 03 
44 60 
40 80 

67 18 
37 20 
48 68 
80 10 
58 70 
62 23 
46 58 

69 40 
58 40 
71 10 
60 86 

65 53 

68 96 

70 86 
42 96 
40 10 
56 40 
68 68 
88 50 
78 13 
64 26 



Sky and Atmosphere. 



Light cIoadB 

Light donde 

Llghtdoods 

Thnndei' shover 6 p.m 

Light ctoada 

Light clondB 

Cloudy A.IC. ; 8 thunder ihowen ere. 

Light clouds 

light clouds 

Light donds 

deer a.m. ; slight rsln p.m. 

Bain A.K. ; cloudy and slight rain p.m. 
fiOlght rain a.m. ; light clouds p.m. — 

Light donds 

( Bain a.m. ; thunder shower 6 p.m., and ) 
\ two rainbowB ( 

Light clouds 

light donds a.m. ; hesTy donds are. . 

Bsin; earthquake 9.60 p.m 

Cloudy A.M. ; light donds p.m 

Clesr A.M.; rain p.m.; lightning ere. . . 

Light douda 

Light douda 

light douda 

Kain a.m. ; thunder shower ete 



Light donds 

Cloudy and rain; thunder ahower p.m. 
Cloudy A.M. ; desr p.m. 

light donds 

Cloudy; lightning evening 

Thunder shower a.m. ; doudy k rain p.m. 

Cloudy and light rain 

light douda 



Deaths. 



63 
59 
76 
71 
6^ 
62 
67 
67 
49 
68 
45 
74 
78 
66 
68 
60 
66 
87 
69 
79 
09 
64 
66 
80 
78 

101 
80 

103 
64 
87 
91 

117 
94 
90 

100 
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DAILY METEORpIiOOICAJL RfiOORB ANB MORTAUTT 

REPORT, 

Vmou Jum l8T TO AnoDBT Slar (nroLUirnB), 1871. 



D«y of MoDfh. 

1871. 

July 6 

7 

8 

9 

10... 
11 

la 

18 

u 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

ao 

21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

Aug. 1 

' • ■ • • • • 

8 

4 

8 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

46 



Thermometer. 



Shade. 



76» 46' 

79 98 

77 00 
81 00 
88 00 

78 70 

79 66 

78 88 
76 88 

79 86 
76 00 

70 06 
74 66 

68 66 

69 36 

68 00 
66 60 

69 33 
68 66 
64 00 

68 63 

73 86 
72 60 

69 43 

71 60 

71 88 

72 06 

76 16 

79 88 
78 20 

80 60 

77 07 

74 02 

78 07 
76 00 



Sun. 



114° 6' 

118 7 

117 

111 8 
120 6 

112 6 
116 6 
116 
107 
116 

111 6 
116 6 

112 
74 

109 

110 

109 

113 

114 4 
78 
94 

110 6 
107 6 

77 

109 

107 

108 6 

111 
116 6 
114 
114 



Humiditgr. 

SataratloB 
rmrM^nted 



66 ac 

46 18 

44 48 

62 60 
53 20 

70 08 

63 80 
66 00 
73 43 
68 80 

71 66 
50 16 
38 68 
84 48 

65 76 

66 60 
49 76 

61 16 
68 63 
76 68 
78 20 

62 10 

72 26 
84 73 

78 86 
71 96 
61 93 
67n 06 
66 06 

79 43 
05 63 
30 017 
30 100 
29 871 
29 986 



Sky and Atmoephere. 



( Cloudy «nd light ndn; tfaimderahower) 
\ In night ) 

Light fleecy doixde 



( Clear a-m. ; cloudy r.x; thnnder show- \ 
I er evening ) 



Cloudy A.M. ; thunder showers p.x 



Light olonde 



Slight rein A.M.; deer evening 

(Light doude; violent thnnder storm 1 
[ 2P.1C. ) 

Clev A.U. ; thun. shower, hail, Ifcc, p.m. 



Light donds 



Bain and misty. 



Light domds ▲.!!., thunder shower, &c. 



light haiy douds; three parhdie .... 
Bain from 9.30 ▲.!! 

Bain A.!!.; light donds p.m 

Slight rain a.m.; parhelion thunder 
shower 11 P.M 

Showers, thunder shower, and rainbow 
sunset 

Bain a.m. ; cloudy 

Light donds 

Bain; thun. showers; light douds eve. 



Light donds; meteor 9 p.m. 



Clear a.m. ; thunder showers p.m. and) 
night .j 



Thunder shower, then dear 



Deaths. 



116 

126 

126 

99 

126 

108 

162 

126 

107 

96 

110 

88 

89 

92 

96 

83 

87 

80 

94 

78 

78 

76 

83 

62 

122 

96 

108 

89 

79 

84 

85 

92 

84 

112 

88 
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DAILT METEOROLOGIGAI. REOORD AND MORTUARY 

REPORT, 

FbOK JUITB l8T TO AUOXTVT SlST (XKCLUSIVK), 1871. 



Daj of Month. 



1871. 


Aug 


.•10 


(1 


*11 


.< 


•12 


It 


•18 


i« 


•14 


« 


•16 


•< 


•16 


41 


•17 


l( 


•18 


• « 


•19 


«• 


M 


• ( 


21 


t( 


22 


«< 


23 


<• 


24...... 


• • 


26 


• • 


26 


«. 


27 


I< 


28 


«« 


20 


• ( 


80 


(t 


81 




. 



Thermometer. 



Shade. 



San. 



73° 01' 

74 07 

77 02 

71 06 

78 04 
77 09 

77 04 

72 06 

78 01 
66 00 

70 00 

71 16 
68 66 
68 66 
77 66 

72 88 

• 

76 60 

70 ^83 

74 16 

76 38 

74 26 

60 16 



90 6 

107 

106 

76 6 

111 
03 

110 

116 

110 

112 
83 

110 



Humidity. 

Sator&tioD 
repmented 



Sky And Atmosphere. 



30 026 
28 080 
80 018 
30 102 
80 122 
80 076 
20 036 
20 068 
20 070 
30 008 
64 26 
68 78 
72 16 
76 86 
80 43 
80 40 
84 80 
71 80 
71 06 
86 06 
82 66 
40 73 



Light donds 

i Clondy 

Clondy .., 

Clondy a.ic. ; thnnder ahower night. 

Bain A.M.; light donds p.m. 

Thnnder ihower p.x. 

Heavy rain and wind 

Bain a.h. and in evening 

Bainy daylight 

Clondy most of the day 

Bam; rainbow at Bonset . . 

Light olouda 



Deaths. 



96 
74 

103 
73 
70 
81 

100 
67 
76 
71 
72 
67 
TO 
77 

102 
84 
80 

106 
78 

60 
60 



The following table contains the mortality and temperature records of the 
months of June, July, and August of 1872. They were remarkable for high 
temperature; and an excessive mortality from sun-stroke. The general 
mortality was also correspondingly great, giving a larger total mortality for 
the year than any previous year Id the history of the city. 
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BAILT METEOROIiOGIGAIi RECORD AND MORTUARY 

REPORT, 

Fbok Jun> In TO AuoiTBT 81nt (n«Gi.i»xyB), 187a. 



Theixnometer. 



I>»7 of Monih. 



Jtme 1 . . . 



*( 



2. 

3.. 

4.. 

6.. 

6. 

7., 
" 8., 
" 9., 
•• 10. 
•• 11. 
" 12. 
•• 13. 
" U. 
'• 16. 
•• 16. 
" 17. 
" 18. 
•' 19. 
•• 20. 
" 21. 
" 22 
•• 23. 
•• 24. 
•• 25. 
•• 26. 
" 27. 
" 28. 
♦• 29. 
•• 30. 
July 1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 



Shade. 



64» 88' 

68 66 

66 00 

60 16 

06 90 

68 16 

62 66 

71 88 

74 60 

74 60 

76 66 

78 60 

76 83 

74 68 

71 00 

70 83 
78 26 

76 88 
78 3S 
80 48 
82 83 
80 43 

77 60 

68 66 
66 73 

69 16 

71 90 
80 38 
84 00 

86 88 
88 16 

87 66 
82 16 
84 33 
80 66 



Snn. 



Humidity 

SatanUioD 
T*pr«Mnted 



Sky and AtDaosphere. 



107° 0' 

107 
102 

70 
64 

108 
74 

100 

114 

100 

118 

116 

114 

114 

110 

111 
118 

118 

116 

119 

117 

118 

120 
91 

71 
98 

106 

118 

120 

124 

126 

128 

120 
122 

121 



44 83 

40 30 

48 88 

76 18 

82 86 
62 48 
76 83 
80 36 

70 66 
78 88 
68 70 

71 86 
68 70 

72 46 
78 26 

76 60 
70 20 
68 86 
68 20 
66 16 
66 40 

78 60 

77 23 
88 73 
97 23 
94 06 
97 60 

79 20 
86 48 

80 90 
77 60 

83 98 
72 28 
70 80 
77 08 



Clear A.M.; rainerening. 



light douda 

Cloudy A.M. : rain p.m 

Bain (Intermpted) 

Clondy 

Rain p.h. 

niixnder shower 6 a.u. ; dear erening. 



Bain A.M.; doudyp.M. 



Clear a.m. ; thunder ahower, light eve. 

Light douda, hase evening 

(Clear a.u.; thunder shower and tor-1 
( nado p. V j 

Clondy 

Cloudy A.M. : dear evening 

Flying douda 

Light douda 

Light douda 

Light douda 

Light clouds; slight rain 3 A.if 

Light douds 

Light douda 

Cloudy all day , 

Bain 

Bain a.m. ; doudy and mist p.m 

Fog early; flying clouds 

Light douds 

Thunder shower north of us 

Flying cumulons douds 

Flying cumuloua douda; lightning eve. 
Flying cumulons douds 



Dealha. 



dear a.m. ; thunder ahower 6 p.m 

; Light douds, thunder shower, end) 
I rainbow | 



90 
85 
64 

84 

78 

67 

82 

98 

74 

89 

86 

93 

98 

87 

89 

88 

81 

92 

88 

100 

122 

116 

104 

119 

88 

102 

113 

118 

163 

191 

247 

861 

288 

227 

184 
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BAUiT MET£OROI«OGICAI. RECORD AKD MORTtTART 

REPORT, 

Vaou Juxs isT TO AnouBT 81bt (zmolubitk). 1872. 



Day of Montii. 



1879. 

July 6- 
7.. 
8.. 

•• 9., 

" 10. 

'• 11. 

" 12. 

" 18. 

•• U. 

•• 16. 

" 16. 

•• 17. 

*' 18. 

" 19. 

•• 20. 

" •21. 

" •22. 

" •23.. 

" ♦24.. 

" •25.. 

" •26.. 

" *27.. 

" 28.. 

•• 29 . 

•* 80 . 

" 81.. 
Aug. 1 . 

•« 2.. 

" 3.. 

«« 4.. 
6.. 

•• 6.. 

" 7.. 

" 8.. 



Thennometer. 



Shade. 



79° 00' 

78 00 

78 00 

n 88 

80 00 
82 66 
78 70 

76 66 

81 33 
80 06 
80 66 
84 66 

77 10 

78 66 
76 60 
78 07 
73 01 
72 01 
71 06 
76 00 

71 00 

72 00 

76 66 

77 16 
76 16 
70 60 
70 16 
70 88 
76 60 
69 60 

72 33 

73 16 
76 88 
81 00 



Snn. 






1180 0' 

121 

HI 

114 

116 

128 

96 

116 

118 

118 
114 
120 
106 

119 
111 

110 
116 
104 
116 
116 

116 
114 

111 

112 

117 

78 
108 6 

79 
112 
104 6 
114 
106 
114 
116 



Humidity 

Saturation 
raprawnted 



63 16 

70 76 

76 23 

82 66 

86 76 

76 80 

81 90 

86 16 

70 60 
89 90 

88 20 
84 83 

87 36 
78 06 
69 40 

81 00 
72 00 
72 00 
74 00 

82 00 
84 00 

61 00 
46 33 
69 20 

63 80 
81 13 
72 23 

89 80 

71 68 
76 60 
74 20 

62 63 
78 96 

64 20 



Sky and AtmoafAiara. 



Light olouda 

Light clouds: almoatrain s.m 

Light c1oiid§; almost rain p.k 

Light doads 

Thonder showers p.k. and night. . . . 

Light olonds 

Light showers A.M. and p.m 

Light showers p.m 

Light fleecy donds 

dondy A.M. ; two thunder showers p. 

Flying clouds 

Flying clouds; lightning STening. . . 

Cloudy and some rair 

Light clouds; beautiful sunset . . . . 
Light clouds 



Bain p.m. 



Bain A.M. 



Bain A.M. 



Light clouds 

Light clouds 

Cloudy 

Bain .. 

Light clouds 

Cloudy 

Light clouds; aurora borealis. . . 

Bain; thunder showers 

Cloudy 

Light clouds 

Light clouds A.M. ; clear p.m. . . . 
Clear; aurora boretlis splendid. 



Deaths. 



168 
132 
148 
176 
146 
141 
132 
149 
123 
139 
148 
183 
130 
120 
111 
106 
118 
106 
129 
97 
116 

IW 
104 

128 

96 

108 

88 

89 

82 

80 

82 

100 

106 

106 



From obNTTStlou tekaa by PniiMior Dnptr, of Omtnl Put Ob— r ?>tory. 
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BAIIiT ICETEOROLOOIGAIi RECORD AND MORTUARY 

REPORT, 

Fbom Jum 1st to Auoun Slar (xMOLUHrrB), 1873. 



Dmy of Month. 



Aug. 9 

" 10 

'• 11 

" '13 

•' 13 

" U 

" 16 

" 16 

" 17 

" 18 

" 19 

" 20 

" 21 

'• 22 

" 23 

" 2i 

'• 26 ... 

•• 26 

•• 27 

•• 38 

" 29 

•' 80 

•• 81 



Thormometer 


• 


Hnmldity 


Shade. 


Son. 


Bftturaoon 

ivprtMntod 

XijlVi. 


750 


00'. 


116= 


6' 


66 70 


79 


16 


116 





72 13 


79 


66 


117 





72 86 


81 


10 


119 





73 06 


81 


83 


116 





79 40 


K) 


86 


119 





73 10 


83 


46 


121 





68 20 


76 


OS 


80 





87 36 


80 


10 


116 





76 40 


80 


16 


119 





69 23 


82 


26 


119 





76 20 


75 


88 


107 





84 86 


78 


76 


114 





81 83 


79 


SO 


130 





80 33 


78 


00 


120 





62 03 


76 


66 


120 





66 73 


76 


88 


116 





61 60 


77 


06 


120 





82 43 


76 


10 


116 





76 43 , 


72 


16 


117 





60 23 


I 66 


88 


102 





83 60 


66 


40 


117 





76 90 


62 


33 


100 





70 90 



Sky and Atmoophere. 



Light doadfl; rain slight 

Clear a.x. ; lightning evening 

Light cloodB A.1C. ; thunder shower p.m. 
Rain a.m. ; slight thunder shower 9 p.m. 

Light donds 

( Light donds a-m. ; two thunder show- ) 
\ era p.M j 

Bain 

[ Showers a.m. ; light douds p.m. ; clear \ 
[ evening j 

Clear 

( Clear a.m. ; thunder shower 12 m. ; ) 
\ doudy ( 

Thunder shower early ; doudy all day. 

Flying douds 

( Clear a.m. ; two thunder showers after ) 
\ 6P.M I 



.%•. 



Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Light douds 

Light donds 

Light douds 

Rainy 

Rain early, then light douds 
Flying douds 



Deaths. 



106 

94 

97 

106 

121 

118 

126 

106 

104 

102 

126 

121 

96 

120 

91 

89 

87 

104 

110 

86 

98 

66 

82 



An examination of the preceding tables leads to the conclusion, that heat 
is the principal, if not the sole exciting cause of the excessive summer 
mortality in New York. 

Authorities who have most thoroughly studied the causation of insola- 
tion or sun-stroke, regard heat as the chief or only element. 

Obemiem,* '^ from observation of four cases of sun-stroke, and from 
thirty-three experiments on animals exposed to artificial heat, traces all the 
effects to the augmented temperature of the body, which cannot cool by 
evaporation from the surface and lungs, as usual. He puts down as neces- 
sary conditions, a high external temperature; internal conditions, as of march- 
ing, running, which augments bodily heat, and the absence of water.'' 

* Parkes' Hygiene. 
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Wood,* in his interesting study of sun-stroke, regards heat as the sole 
exciting cause of this affection. He says : '* In regard to the etiology of 
the disease, my own experience is, that the only absolutely necessary, and the 
ever-present, immediate cause, is heat, solar or artificial." 

Humidity does not appear to exert any very marked effect upon mor- 
tality. There can be no doubt that great humidity diminishes eyaporation firom 
the suiface of the body, and to that extent interferes with the process of cool- 
ing; but as an element affecting mortality, it has not proved important. Mac 
Lean remarks: ^' There is no agreement among observers as to the effects of 
extreme dryness or moisture in increasing or diminishing the effects of heat. 
Insolation has been observed in both oonditions." He adds: *'It cannot be 
doubted that heat, and, speaking generally, heat long continued, is the true 
exciting cause of this formidable affection." 

In order to fully understand the influence of heat and its effects upon 
the public health, we must first inquire as to the conditions regulating the 
temperature of the body in health and disease. 

I. — ^Tbmperatubb op tAb Animal Systbm itf Health. 

Normal Temperature of the Body, — The temperature of the animal 
system in a state of health is not a fixed quantity. It has a certain limited 
range, which depends upon internal and external conditions not at variance 
with health or the physiological state of the animal under consideration. This 
range seems to be less in man than in other warm-blooded animals. 

The range of temperature in man in health, as established by careful ex- 
periment, is fixed at 9*JB5** F. to 99.5® F. t Any degree of temperature 
above or below these extremes, unless explained by special circumstances 
not affecting the normal condition of the person, is suspicious of disease. 
This comparatively fixed temperature in health is a remarkable feature of 
the living animal. It may be subjected to a temperature much below, or 
much above the extremes given, and still maintain this equilibrium by means 
of processes of compensation inherent in its constitution. The production 
of heat in the body is the result of chemical agencies, operating in the diges- 
tion of food, and in tissue changes. In the healthy adult animal waste and 
supply are so nicely balanced, that whatever the amount of food taken, the 
previous weight of the individual will be regained in twenty -four hours. 
Hence the degree of special heat produced normal to the animal will be 
maintained with slight variations under unvarying circumstances. But this 
fixed temperature is maintained also by the constant loss of heat. This loss 
takes place by radiation from the surface, by transmission to other bodies, 
by evaporation, and by the change or conversion of heat into motion. The 
surface of the body furnishes the principal medium for the loss of heat by 
the first three methods, viz., radiation, transmission, and evaporation. It is 
from the skin that heat is radiated from the body into the surrounding air, 

• Thermic Fncr, PbiladelplkU, 1872. 
t Wonderlicb's Thermometry. 
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that ft is conducted to colder objects, and that the evaporation of an immense 
secretory surface takes place. 

It is estimated that 93.07 per cent, of the beat produced, escapes by the 
process of radiation, evaporation, conduction, and mechanical work. (Barral.) 
The remaining heat units are lost by warming inspired air and the foods and 
drinks taken, and by the loss in urine and feeces. This balance in the pro- 
duction of heat is so nicely balanced in man, that the range of normal tem- 
perature is very slight, being only about three degrees. There are apparently 
other subtile mfluences ('* regulators of warmth") at work to preserve this 
temperature equilibrium, which are not well known. For if the production 
of heat is by any means increased, compensative losses of heat quickly occur; 
and the equilibrium is soon restored. And if the loss of heat is unusually in- 
creased, the compensative production soon begins, and the equilibrium is again 
effected. The important fact to be borne in mind is that in the human 
organism, when in health, and not subjected to too violent disturbing causes, 
the production and loss of heat are so balanced^ that the temperature is 
maintained at an average of 98.6^ F., the extremes being 97.25^ F. and 
99.5** F. 

" The temperature of the body," says Parkes, " is the result of the opposing 
action of two factors: 1st, of development of heat from the chemical changes 
of the food, and by the conversion of mechanical forces into heat, or by 
direct absorption from without ; and 2d, and opposed to this, of evaporation 
from the surface of the bo&y, which regulates iutemal heat So beautifully 
is this balance preserved, that the stability of the animal temperature in all 
countries has always been a subject of marvel. If anything, however, pre- 
vents this evaporation, • • • then, no doubt, the temperature of the body 
rises, especially if, in addition, there is muscular exertion and production of 
heat 'from that cause. The extreme discomfort always attending abnormal 
heat of the body then commences. • ♦ • In experiments in ovens, 
Blagden and Fordyce bore a temperature of 260° with a small rise of tem- 
perature (2^° F.); but the air was dry, and the heat of their bodies was 
reduced by perspiration; when the air is very moist, and evaporation is 
hindered, the temperature of the body rises rapidly; even 7° to 8° F." 

Condition Affecting the Temperature of Healthy Penons, — It is important to 
notice some of the conditions which most affect the temperature of persons in 
health. 

Age. — ^The temperature of the young and of the very old is higher than 
the middle aged. The infant at birth has a temperature of from 99^ F. to 
100** F., and it maintains a temperature of 99^ and upwards for several days. 
The variations of temperature from other causes are much greater in children 
than in adults, as also are the normal daily variations of temperature. About 
the sixtieth year the average temperature of man begins to rise, and at the 
eightieth year it resembles that of childhood. This rise of temperature in the 
aged in whom the heat-producing conditions are feeble, is conjectured to be 
due to diminished loss of heat from the skin, owing to a less supply of blood. 
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Daily Variation. — It is an established fact that the bodily temperature 
has a regular diurnal variation. The lowest temperature is in the morning, 
and the highest in the afternoon. The daily maximum occurs between 4 and 
9 P. M., and the daily minimum between 2 and 8 A. M. The lowest tem- 
perature is about 6 A. M., and from that time the temperature rises until 
late in the afternoon. (Ogle,) 

Rett and Activity, — In sleep the variations of temperature are reduced 
to their minimum. Although there is an apparently wide difference in the 
temperature of the body during rest and activity, yet it would seem that*' the 
final difference of temperature during rest and during labor, is extremely 
trifling." ( Wunderlich.) This appears to be due to those compensating 
actions, '' regulators of the temperature/' or modifying conditions on which 
an equilibrium of temperature is maintained in health. During labor large 
quantities of cold air are inspired, and cold drinks imbibed, evaporation from 
the surface goes on more rapidly, and given quantities of heat are converted 
into muscular force or action. Thus, though the production of heat is greater 
in labor than in rest, yet theloss^f heatis correspondingly increased, and the 
equilibrium of temperature is, if nof maintained, very quickly restored. 

Decomposing Substances. — ^The introduction into the bloody of decom- 
posing substances, as pus, animal matters, and the products of fever and in- 
flammation, give rise to elevation of temperature. When putrid matters are 
injected under the skin of animals, there is a rise of temperature, which 
reaches its maximum within twenty>eight hours, and is followed by a decline 
to the normal standard. But if this injection is repeated several times, death 
occurs with a high temperature. {Billroth.) The air of towns contains 
emanations in hot weather from all the sources of animal and vegetable de- 
composition, and the inhalation of air so vitiated, brings in contact witH the 
blood the products of decomposition in a highly divided state. 'The breath 
is charged with organic matters to which heat imparts the same activity. 
The air in close and heated places, as in tenement houses, workshops, 
school-houses, hospital-wards, and other rooms where many persons con- 
gregate for hours together, becomes charged with organic matters in 
addition to various gases. If the temperature of such places is Increased, 
whether by the sun or by artificial means, these organic matters undergo de- 
composition with the production of poisonous agents, which give rise 
to fatal elevations of temperature among the young and old, and those 
enfeebled by disease. 

Cold. — Gold is applied through a medium, as air, water, &c. Its direct 
effect is the abstraction of heat, but its secondary effect is the production of 
heat. As the cooling process goes on, the blood recedes from the skin, and 
is no longer exposed to the cold, and at the same time the external secretions 
are diminished. If the cold is withdrawn before the process of cooling has 
too much lowered the system, reaction takes place, the blood returns to the 
surface in larger quantities than before, and the temperature reaches a higher 
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point than normal^ but soon returns to its natural standard. If, however, 
the cold is intense and continued^ the temperature will steadily sink, in spite 
of compensating agencies, and death will finally ensue. The depressing 
effects of cold air depends much upon the amount of moisture there is in it, 
and whether it is still or moving. Cold dry air is far less cooling than cold 
moist air ; and cold air at rest, than cold air in motion. Gold, applied through 
the medium of water, is much more depressing than where air is employed, 
and running water abstracts heat much more rapidly than standing water. 



Heat, — Heat, like cold, is applied through such agents as air, water, &c 
When heat is applied we witness the same effort to preserve an equilibrium 
of temperature, as in the use of cold. While the primary effect of heat is to 
raise the temperature, the secondary effect is to cool the body by relaxing 
the blood-vessels of the skin, and thus inviting the blood to the surface, and 
in the same manner increasing the secretions and their evaporation. If, how- 
ever, the heating process is continued beyond the power of the regulating 
forces to control the temperature, the heat of the body gradually rises, and 
death ensues when it reaches 110^ to 115^ F. Hot moist air is much more 
heating than hot dry air, partly owing to the diminished evaporation under 
the former circumstances^ but chiefly on account of the direct application of 
heat through a more solid medium. 

Baths. — ^The effect of bathing upon the heat of the body varies with the 
temperature of the bath. If the water is very cold the production of heat is 
greatly increased, and the temperature of the body is not diminished. If the 
bath is 68*^-73** F. the production of heat is increased three or four times ; if 
86** F. it is twice the usual amount j if at blood-heat it is but slightly increased. 
{Liebermeister.) If, however, cold is applied locally, as to the hands, feet, 
nose, the temperature of the part may be reduced 6® or 7** F. A cold sitz 
bath will reduce the temperature of the whole body 2** F., but there is a rise 
after the bath. A hot bath is at first followed by a rise of temperature, and 
this is succeeded by a corresponding fall. The phenomena of temperature 
witnessed in the employment of baths are not yet fully explained. It is, 
however, sufficient for our purpose to notice that the cold bath at once rapidly 
abstracts heat from the body, and thus suddenly reduces temperature. It 
also constringes the vessels of the skin, and forces the blood to the internal 
organs, and while it thus removes the mass of blood from further contact 
with the cold medium, it stimulates to activity the functions of internal 
organs, and heat is produced as a secondary effect. A cold bath, therefore, 
first reduces temperature, and secondly elevates it above the normal standard, 
and the equilibrium is restored by a gradual return from an elevated to the 
normal temperature. A hot bath, on the contrary, first communicates heat, 
and thus elevates the temperature; but this is immediately followed by a 
relaxation of the skin and its vessels, the blood is withdrawn from the deeper 
organs, the secretions of the skin are increased, evaporation becomes active, 

47 
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and the oooling process gradually restores the normal temperature. A hot 
bath, then, at first elevates the temperature, secondly depresses it, and the 
equilibrium is restored by a gradual rise to the normal standard. ** Every 
diminution and elevation of temperature which momentarily occurs through 
thermal application, is therefore only transient, and is speedily neutralized by 
the altered warmth production j ♦ ♦ a high temperature (of the tody) com- 
monly follows a cold bath ; and after a warm bath, on the other hand, in- 
creased coolness is noticed ; and in tropical countries, and very hot seasons, 
no means of cooling is so lasting as a bath or a douche of very warm water.'* 
( Wunderlich) 

These are but few of the many examples which might be adduced to 
illustrate the nature of the agencies by which the normal temperature of the 
body is affected. It must be borne in mind, however, that whatever these 
agencies are, so long as the body is in a state of health, there is a regulating 
power that tends to preserve an equilibrium of temperature. However 
extreme the fluctuations may be, there are compensative functions and 
methods of adjustment capable of quickly restoring the normal condition. 

It is very evident that in an organism having such complicated functions 
as that of man, and subject to such a multitude of adverse hifluences, the 
balance between health and disease must be very nicely adjusted. Too 
great an elevation or too great a depression of temperature, may destroy the 
'' regulation power," and disease or death may be the consequence. Or, on 
the other hand, this "regulation power" may be weakened or destroyed by 
causes generated within the body, or received from without, and the heat- 
producing agencies are then under other influences, and may prove power- 
fully destructive forces. 

II. — ^Tbmperaturb of the Animal System in Disease. 

It is important in this connection to notice also the effects of disease upon 
the temperature of the individual affected. And in the first place it may be 
stated that idiosyncrasy, or constitutional peculiarities, have a considerable 
influence upon the power of the system to regulate the temperature. The 
degrees of mean bodily temperature, which different persons maintain in health, 
aside from age, sex, and other pecularities, is not the same. This variability 
has been attributed to the special constitution or habit of body of individuals. 
If in any individual there is a diminished power of maintauiing in health a 
normal mean temperature* we must conclude that when such persons are 
unduly exposed to agencies which increase the temperature of the body, as 
high solar or artificial heat, fatal effects must be the result ; while persons of 
more power of compensation would pass unharmed. And still further, it 
must follow that those diseases which tend to destroy the agencies which reg- 
ulate temperature, must act more promptly, and with much greater effect 
upon those of feeble constitution, than upon those who have great power of 
maintaining an equilibrium. 
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The first peculiarity which we notice in regard to temperature in disease, 
is that there are daily fluctuations, as in health, but much more extreme. It 
may be stated, in general, that the remission of temperature in diseases occurs 
in the morning, and the exacerbation in the afternoon and evening; the 
minimum is reached between 6 and 9 o'clock in the morning, and the 
maximum between 3 and 6 o'clock in the afternoon. In many diseases 
the minimum temperature is not below 98^, and generally is one or two 
degrees above that point, while the maximum has no definite limit, and 
may reach the dangerous height of 107^. It will be noticed that the exacer- 
bation occurs in the afternoon, or that part of the day when the temperature 
of the air is at its maximum. The effect of various diseases upon the bodily 
temperature may be seen by the following illustrations: In typhoid fever 
it is 102® to 104° ; in typhus fever, 102® to 104®; eruptive fevers, as measles, 
small-pox, &o., 102® to 104®; scarlet fever, 104®; pneumonia, 104^ 
( Wunderlich.) In some non-inflammatory diseases, it is true, the tempera- 
ture may fall even as low as 71® and 72°. {Roger.) 

When other conditions, therefore, than health exist, there must be 
greater liability to fluctuations of bodOy temperature of a dangerous charac- 
ter, and hence, a predisposition to the effects of heat. If, for example^ 
the secretions of the skin are diminished or prevented, the cooling process of 
evaporation is correspondingly diminished, and the power of preserving the 
normal temperature is markedly lessened. Simpson says: "Every man 
seized with sun-stroke, and who could answer questions, informed me that he 
had not perspired for a greater or less extent of time — sometimes not for 
days — ^previous to being attacked, and that he had enjoyed good health as long 
as he perspired, but that on this perspiration being checked he felt dull and 
listless, and unable to make much exertion without making a great effort." It 
was noticed that the heat of the surface became much increased. These pre- 
disposing causes are, therefore, very numerous, especially in cities and among 
the poor. We shall notice only two or three of the more important: 

1. Exhaustion from fatigue, or overwork, especially in a heated atmos- 
phere, powerfully predisposes to sun-stroke. By far the greater number of oases 
which enter hospitals in this city are laborers stricken down while at their 
work, late in the day. Marked examples of sun-stroke following fatigue are 
furnished among soldiers, especially in tropical climates. 

2. Intemperance is an important predisposing element in a large number 
of cases of sun-stroke m this city. Although alcoholic liquors have the effect 
when first taken of lowering the bodily temperature, yet in habitual drinkers 
the power of regulating the temperature seems to be diminished, and the 
drunkard, whether soldier or civilian, is the first t.o fall a victim to high heat. 

3. Persons confined in impure air, as in tenement houses, badly ventilated 
workshops, barracks, etc., suffer severely from the effects of heat. The air 
is charged with noxious impurities, gases, and organic matters, and is almost 
irrespirable. Carbonic acid, one of the most fatal poisons, exists in dangerous 
quantity; *Hhe carbonic acid of the air increases with the activity of life, and 
with artificial wamung and lighting, as well as with animal and vegetable de- 
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cay. • * It has been a question, if it really does any active barm, or is only 
negative to life. * * I am inclined to think that carbonic acid has an injurious 
influence in small amount."* 

A review of the preceding facts warrant the following conclusions : 

1st. The temperature of the human system is fixed in health at a mean of 
98^ F., and has a range of about three degrees, the equilibrium being restored 
by certain compensating functions. There is a daily fluctuation of temperature^ 
the minimum being in the momuig, and the maximum in the afternoon. This 
normal fixed temperature may be elevated or depressed by the temperature of 
the air to a point which will cause death. When the temperature is elevated, 
death may occur with all the symptoms due to heat. 

2d. The temperature of the body is elevated in disease, the compensating 
functions or '' regulation power," is weakened, and the morning and evening 
fluctuations are the same as in health. High external temperature much 
more sensibly affects the temperature of the sick, than the well, and may raise 
it to a point at which exhaustion or true sun-stroke may prove fatal. 

3d. A temperature of 54° F. is the medium temperature of the air best 
adapted to the public health, for at that temperature the decomposition 
of animal and vegetable matters is slight, and the normal temperature of the 
human system is most easily maintained. Every degree of heat above 
that point, adds to the indirect and direct effects of heat upon the body. 
When the temperature is maintained at 70° F. and upwards, the indirect ef- 
fects of heat become very marked upon the general mortality; and when it is 
maintained at 80° F. and upwards, the direct effects of heat are added to the 
indirect. 
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How High Tempbraturbs Affbct thb Public Hbalth. 

We have next to consider in what manner high temperature affects the 
public health. 

1. Indirect Effects of Heat. — The indirect effects of heat appear in the 
production of deleterious gases or vapors which vitiate the air, and render it 
more or less injurious to health. Decomposition of all forms of refuse animal 
and vegetable matter proceeds with far greater rapidity during the summer 
quarter than during other months of the year. And the rapidity of the de- 
composition depends upon the daily fluctuations of temperature.* As this 
putresence progresses, gases are evolved, which fill the air, and especially, 
the stratum nearest the earth. 

As many of these gases are proven to be poisonous, and productive of 
various forms of disease when inhaled, it follows that one source of increased 
summer mortality is due to the decomposition of the waste animal and 
vegetable matters, which, in the various forms of refuse, are so plentifully 
found in cities. Thus many of the diarrhoeal diseases, fevers, and similar 
affections, are believed to have their origin at this period. 

To these effects should be added the damage to food from continued high 
heat. Milk retailed through the city, the sole or chief diet of thousands of 
hand-fed infants among the poor, undergoes such changes as to render it not 
only less nutritious, but also hurtful to the digestive organs. The vegetables 
and fruits in the markets rapidly deteriorate, and become unfit for food; meats 
and fish quickly take on putrefactive changes, which render them more or less 
indigestible. Hence, with the rise of the summer temperature derangements 
of the digestive organs begin early to be manifest, first in infants and children, 
and subsequently in adults. As the season advances these affections, of various 
types and degrees of severity, become almost universally prevalent, and give 
to our sickness and death rate their immense preponderance during the 
summer quarter. 

2. Direct Effects of Heat, — In the direct action of heat upon the human 
system we have the most powerful element m the production of our great 
summer mortalities. While fatal sun-stroke represents the maximum direct 
effect of solar heat upon the human subject, the large increase of deaths from 
wasting chronic diseases and diarrhoeal affections; of children under one year 
of age, and persons upwards of 70 years of age; shows the sad effects of the 
prevailing heat upon all who are debilitated by disease or age. The derange- 
ments of the functions of the system which follow this pressure of external 
heat upon the normal conditions may extend to every organ of th^ body. 
The nervous system is rendered more susceptible; the digestive organs are 
enfeebled; the action of the heart is increased. The more immediate effects 
of heat upon the animal system have been made the subject of careful study, 
and should be noticed in this connection. 

** '* I WM led to coxMider one of the effects of heftt when working on the gaaaa of pntrelkctlon. It 
WM then perfectly dear that the putralkction proceeded ezsctly u the temper»tare rose, not oeayBlng 
at a litUe abore 198'' F., perhaps approaching nearly 140° F."— Ahoub Smitb, Air and Bain, London, 
1879. 
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It is established that when solar or artificial heat is continually 
applied to the animal, the temperature of the body will gradually rise 
until all the compensating or heat regulating agencies fail to preserve the 
eqilibrium, and the temperature reaches a point at which death takes place. 
This degree of animal heat varies much with different species of animals, and 
with diffiBrent animals of the same species. In the experiments of Wood* the 
temperature of rabbits dying from the effects of heat varied from 111° to 114*' ; 
in a dog it was 130 J ° ; and in a pigeon 120°. As the normal temperature of 
these animals is higher than that of man, it is not probable that the latter 
would survive the same high bodily temperature. In general, a temperature of 
107° in any disease would be regarded as indicating an unfavorable termination. 
The following degrees of temperature have been recorded by different ob- 
servers of persons suffering from sun-stroke, viz.: Dowler, 113°, 109°, 106°, 
104°, and 110° after death; Levick, 109°, 109°, 106°, 105°, 112° after death; 
Wood, 108°, 109°, 104^, 106^, 109-110^ after death. 

Wood performed a series of experiments to determine the degree of heat 
required to destroy the functions of the brain, and concludes: 1. That a 
temperature of the bram of from 113^ to 117^ F. is sufficient, if maintained, 
to produce death in a short space of time in mammals, by arrest of respira- 
tion. 2. That the chief symptoms induced are insensibility and convulsions, 
preceded by exceedingly rapid respirations and action of the heart, and un- 
accompanied by any general rise of temperature. 3. That these symptoms 
come on very quickly m all cases, at times vdth absolute abruptness. He 
attributes the fact that a temperature of 113^ to 114^ F., is fatal to the 
brain of a cat, and 117^ F. to that of a rabbit, to the difference in excitability 
of the nervous system of the two animals, and adds: ''The brain of a man is 
much more highly organized, and no doubt correspondingly more sensitive 
than that of a cat, and if a temperature below 113^ F., is fatal to the brain of 
a cat, whose normal temperature is 102^ ^ F., it seems very certain that the 
temperature of some cases of insolation (113^ F.) is sufficient in itself to 
cause death in man, whose normal temperature is 99^ F.'* 

The nature of the changes which heat produces when so applied as 
to produce dangerous or fatal results, has been variously explained by 
authors. But recent investigations seem to establish certain conclusions 
which it is important to notice. Obemiem gives two forms of sun-stroke, viz., 
the asthenic, where the elevation of the temperature of the body brings on 
early collapse; and sthenic, when the bodily temperature attains a great height, 
and then suddenly the attack comes on, with more or less reaction. In the 
former case there is a pale face and a copious sweating, and cold skin, (this 
is the heat asphyxia of some authors) ; in the other there is the red face, the 
injected eyes, the sobbing breathing, convulsions, delirium, &c.f The asthenic 
form here noticed is described by Wood as ''exhaustion" by heat, and is quite 
different from the sthenic form, which he denommates " thermic fever.'' 

* Thermic Fevw. 
t Parkea' Hygiene. 
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In the first, or the Asthenic Form, high temperature proves injurious, 
and also fatal, by what is termed exhaustion. This effect is more often 
seen in persons feeble from debUitating diseases or age. The symptoms are 
those of extreme prostration; the pulse is quick and feeble; the skin is cool 
and moist; and the patient has the appearance of one suffering from famting. 
The post-mortem examination reveals a relaxed condition of the heart. 

In the second, or Sthenic Form, Insolation^ Sun-stroke, Heat-stroke^ Ther- 
mic Fever, it has been established that heat may cause death by its effects 
upon, — 1st, the nervous centres; 2d, The muscular system; and, 3d, 
the blood. Wood applied heat directly to the heads of animals, and 
concludes from his experiments: — That symptoms come on very quickly in 
all cases, at times with absolute abruptness. ''There is a marked resem- 
blance of the nervous symptoms given in these cases, to those most notice- 
able in sun-stroke.'' The author remarks, however, that the general symptoms 
were not those of insolation; and this fact, in his opinion, proves that sun- 
stroke is not so much due to the direct effects of heat upon the head, as to the 
general rise of the temperature of the whole body. The effects of high heat 
upon the muscular system is believed by Valiin, to be due to the coagulation 
of the myosin muscular juice, which resulta in muscular rigidity. This 
accounts for the rigidity of the heart found after death from insolation, 
and the rdo^idi post-mortem rigidity which always occurs in these cases. Wood 
concludes: — 1. Excessive rigidity of heart due to a coagulation of its myosin, 
is a very pathognomonic lesion of sun-stroke. 2d. That in most cases it is 
a post-mortem, rather than an ante-mortem, phenomenon, occurring directly 
after death. 3. In certain cases, the so-called cardiac variety of sun- 
stroke, death is probably due to a sudden ante-mortem coagulation of the 
cardiac myosin and consequent instantaneous arrest of the heart's action. 
4. That the muscles after death from heat fever, very soon become rigid, 
sometimes do so instantly, and that such rigidity is of the same nature 
as ordinary post-mortem rigidity. 5th. That while it is conceivably possible 
that death from asphyxia may occur from coagulation of the myosin of 
the diaphragm and other respiratory muscles, it is exceedingly probable 
that in man death never does actually occur from such causes." The changes 
found in the blood seem to be due to the effects of the fever induced by the heat. 
It is very dark owing to a diminished amount of oxygen, and is not coagulable. 
Wood states that death from sun-stroke '*is frequently due in a great 
measure to a slow, gradual deterioration of nerve, muscular, and hsemic organ- 
ization; and in such cases the fatal result may be brought about without being 
caused by the temperature without, in other words, the lethal nerve heat 
point being reached." 

Causes op High Tbmpbbaturb in Nbw Yobk. 

Observation has established the important fact, that the temperature 
of large and, closely populated towns is higher than the surrounding rural 
districts. This is due to a variety of causes, the chief of which are the removal 
of vegetation, the drainage of the soil, and the covering of the earth with stone, 
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bricks, and mort-ar; the aggregation of population to surface area; themassi 
together of buildings ; and, finally, the vast multiplication of sources of artificii 
heat in dwellings, workshops, and manufactories. The difference between 
mean temperature of the city at Cooper Institute and at the Arsenal, Gen 
Park, for a single month, illustrates this fact. 

Another striking difference between the temperature of these two points 
observation is that the range is much greater at Central Park than at Coo 
Institute, the temperature falling at night more at the former than 
the latter place. The effect of vegetation is to lower the temperat 
at night, while brick and stone retain the heat and prevent any considerab 
fall of temperature during the twenty-four hours. But New York has all tb 
conditions of increased temperature above given intensified. It has a southe 
exposure; below Fifty-ninth street almost the entire surface is stone an 
brick i it is destitute of vegetation ; its buildings are irregularly arranged, 
but crowded together so as to give the largest amount of elevation with the 
least superficial area; ventilation of courts, areas, and living-rooms, is 
sacrificed, and finally its population is crowded into ill-constructed buildingSy 
some wards having the largest population to surface area of any city in the 
civilized world. These conditions necessarily cause a constant production of 
artificial heat of an unlimited amount. When the summer temperature begins 
to rise, it is so much constantly added to the amount of artificial heat already 
existing. The temperature of the whole vast mass of stones, bricks, and 
mortar gradually increases, with no other mitigation and modification than the 
inconstant winds and occasional ram-storms. 

The effect of this increase of temperature upon the refuse and filth of 
the streets, courts, and alleys, upon the air in close places, and in the tene- 
ment houses, and upon the tenants themselves, is at once perceptible. The 
foul gases of decomposition fill the atmosphere of the city, and renders the 
air of the close and unventilated places stifling ; while languor, depression, 
and debility fall upon the population like a wide-spread epidemic. 

The course of sickness now changes, and the physician recognizes that a 
new element has entered into the medical constitution of the season. The 
sickly young, the enfeebled old, those exhausted from wasting diseases, whose 
native energies were just sufficient to maintain their tenure upon life, are 
the first to succumb to this new pressure upon their vital resources. Diarrhceal 
diseases of every form next appear, and assume a fatal intensity, and finally 
the occurrence .of sun-stroke, (or thermic fever), determines the maximum 
effects of heat upon the public health. The sickness records of dispensaries, 
and the mortality records of the Health Department, show that a new and 
most destructive force is now operating, not only in the diseases above men- 
tioned, but also in nearly all the diseases present at that period. 

Fevers, consumption in its later stages, and puerperal affections, all run 
a more rapid course, and are far less amenable to treatment.* Indeed, the 

* An emlDent German pbystdftn hM made the observmtlon, Uiat daring tbie hot rammer months 
ordinary fevers are tu more fktal, owing to the addition of ttie heat of the air to the heat of the body. 
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only safety is in flight from the city to the country, and to the coolest locali- 
ties, as the sea-shore or the mountains. * The change in the progress of these 
diseases, thus transferred from the city to the country, is often marvelous^ 
and shows how fatal is the element of heat in its direct and indirect effect 
upon city life. 

The following table of weekly temperature and mortality for 1872, is 
added as still further illustrating the preceding statements: 



TABI4E OF 'WEEKIiT MORTALITT AND TEMPERATURE 
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REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

The question which we have to determine is, as to the best methods of 
protecting the present and future population of New York from the evil con- 
sequences of high summer temperatures. The facts regarding the temperar 
ture of the individual in health and disease, the conditiens which influence the 
bodily temperature, and the direct and indirect effects of heat upon the animal 
system, suggest the necessity of securing, if possible, the following results : 

First. The moderation of the temperature of the atmosphere. 

Second. The daily regulation and equalization of bodily temperature by 
artificial means. 

To accomplish the first object of equalizhog the temperature of the city, 
the following measures are suggested: 

First. The supply of an adequate number and variety of shade-trees. 

Second. The introduction of water to such an extent as to admit of free 
flushing of all the streets and gutters daily. 

I. — ^Thb Supply of the City with Shade-Trees. 

The sanitary value of trees has been greatly underestimated. With 
the most ruthless hand man has everywhere and at all times sacrificed 
this most important element in natural scenery. . He has found, however, 
that by this waste of the forests, he has not improved his condition. The 
winters are colder, the summers hott^, the living springs cease to flow, the 
streams are disappearing, the earth is deeply frozen in winter, and parched in 
summer.* But what is of more serious importance, grave diseases, like con- 
sumption, typhoid, and other low forms of fever, diphtheria, diarrhoeal affec- 
tions, etc., become frequent and fatal. Unaware of the causes which have 
rendered an old homestead unhealthy, the occupant is often forced to find a 
more congenial home. Thus large areas of the globe have, by tbe destruction 
of the forests, been rendered almost uninhabitable. Other sections have, by 
tbe same vandalism, been reduced to the condition of barren wastes. 

The sanitary effects of trees, so far as they relate to the subject of this 
paper, may be considered under the following heads : 

Fir^t. Equalization of the temperature and humidity. 

Second. Rendering innocuous deleterious malarial emanations from the 
soil. 

Third. Purification of the atmosphere. 

■> Tbe questioii, howerer, remains unsettled how tax the Improyemeni of ooontry districts by sari- 
coltare ftffects the tempentore. From recent inyestiAtlons by Daniel Draper. Meteorologist to the 
Pwk Commission, it nqpears, that in the vicinity of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, the avenffe 
geneial temperatoxe has not olianged during the last fifty years. 
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l.^Tke Effect of TretM am Ttm^eraimre and fiimiii«(y.— It is a matter 
of common observatiOD that the temperatme in a ibreBt, a groTe, or even a 
damp of trees, is cooler in summer and warmer in winter than the sarround- 
ing coontfy. Man and animals alike seek the shade of groTes and trees dar> 
ing the heat of the day, and are greatly refreshed and revived by the cool at^ 
mosphere. The difference between the temperature of the air under and 
among the branches of a single tree, doisely leaved, and the surrounding air, 
on a hot day, is instantly realized by the laborer or traveler who seeks the 
shade. The thermometer in the son and shade shows a difference of 20, 30, 
and 40 d^^rees, and in the soil a difference of 10 to 11 degrees. The reverse 
is true in winter. The laborer and traveler exposed in tiie cold of the open 
country, find in the forest a degree of warmth quite as great as in a building 
but imperfectly inclosed. Railroad engineers inform us that they have occa- 
sion to use far less fuel in passing through forests in winter than in travers- 
ing the same distance in the open country. When the ground is frozen two or 
three feet deep in the fields, it is found above the freezing point in the forest. 

Forests and even single trees, have, therefore, a marked influence upon the 
surrounding temperature, especially during the summer, and they evidently 
tend to equalize temperature, preventing extremes both In summer and 
winter. Hence they become of immense value as sanitary agencies in pre- 
serving equality of climatic conditions. 

It is believed by some vegetable physiolo^sts that trees exert this power 
through their own inherent warmth, which always remains at a fixed standard 
both in summer and winter. ** Observation shows" says Meguscher,* " that 
the wood of a living tree maintains a temperature of from 54^ to 56^ F., 
when the temperature stands from 37^ to 47^ F., above zero, and that the 
internal warmth does not rise and fall in proportion to that of the atmosphere. 
So long as the latter is below 67^ F., that of the tree is always highest; 
but, if the temperature of the air rises to 67® F., that of the vegetable 
growth is the lowest." Since, then, trees maintain at all seasons a const^mt 
mean temperature of 54® F., it is easy to see why the air in contact with 
the forest must be warmer in winter and cooler in summer, than in situations 
where it is deprived of that influence, t 

Again, the shade of trees protects the earth from the direct rays of the sun, 
and prevents solar irradiation from the earth. This effect is of immense im- 
portance in cities where the paved streets become excessively heated, and radia- 
tion creates one of the mo9t dangerous sources of heat. Whoever has walked 
in the streets of New York, on a hot summer's day, protected from the direct 
rays of a midday sun by his umbrella, has found the reflected heat of the 
pavement intolerable. If, for a moment, he passed into the dense shade of a 
tree, he at oncd experienced a marked sense of relief. 

Trees also have a cutaneous transpiration by their leaves. And although 
they absorb largely the vapor of the surrounding air, and also the water of 
the soil, they nevertheless exhale constantly large volumes into the air. This 

* Man ftnd Nature. O. P. Manh» New Tork. 1873. 

t It ie lnte^e■tix^j[ to notice, in thli oonneotlon, tbe remark of Angne Smith, already quoted, that a 
temperature of M^ V. ia important in the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter. 
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yaporization of liquids is a frigorific or cooling process, and when most rapid, 
the frigorifio effect reaches its maximum. The amount of fluid exhaled 
by vegetation has been, at various times, estimated with more or less accu- 
racy. Hales* states that a sun-flower, with a surface of 5.616 square inches, 
throws off at the rate of 20 to 24 ounces avoirdupois every twelve hours; a 
vine, with 12 square feet of foliage, exhales at the rate of 5 or 6 ounces daily. 
Bishop Watson, in his experiments on grasses, estimated that an acre of grass 
emits into the atmosphere 6.400 quarts of water in 24 hours. 

It is evident, therefore, that vegetation tends powertully to cool the at- 
mosphere during a summer day, and this effect increases in proportion to the 
increase of the temperature. The influence of trees heavily leaved, in a dis- 
trict where there is no other vegetation, in moderating and equalizing the 
temperature, cannot be overestimated. The amount of supeiflcial surface 
exposed by the foliage of a single tree is immense. For example, '*the 
Washington Elm, of Oambridge, Mass., a tree of moderate size, was esti- 
mated several years since to produce a crop of 7,000,000 leaves, exposing a 
surface of 200,000 square feet, or about five acres of foliage." 

Trees regulate the humidity of the air by the process of absorption 
and transpiration. They absorb the moisture contained in the air, and again 
return to the air, in the form of vapor, the water which they have absorbed 
from the earth and the air. The flow of sap in trees for the most part ceases 
at night, the stimulus of light and heat being necessary to the function 
of absorption and evaporation. During the heated portions of the 
day, therefore, when there is the most need of agencies to equalize 
both temperature and humidity, trees perform their peculiar functions most 
actively. Moisture is rapidly absorbed from the air by the leaves, and from 
the earth by the roots, and is again all returned to the air and earth by trans- 
piration or exudation. The effect of this process upon temperature and 
humidity, is thus stated by Marsh: *' The evaporation of the Juices of the 
plant by whatever process effected, takes up atmospheric heat, and produces 
refrigeration. This effect is not less real, though much less sensible in 
the forest than in meadow and pasture land, and it cannot be doubted that the 
local temperature is considerably affected by it. But the evaporation that 
cools the air, diffuses through it, at the same time, a medium which powerfuUy 
resists the escape of heat from the earth by radiation. Visible vapor 
or clouds, it is well known, prevents frosts by obstructing radiation, or rather 
by reflecting back again the heat radiated by the earth, Just as any 
mechanical screen would do. On the other hand, clouds intercept the rays 
of the pun also, and hinder its heat from reaching the earth." Again, 
he says, upon the whole, their general effect ''seems to be to mitigate 
extremes of atmospheric heat and cold, moisture and drought! They serve 
as equalizers of temperature and humidity." 

2. — EffecU upon Malarial Emanations, — The power of trees, when in 
leaf, to render harmless the poisonous emanations from the earth, has long 
been an established fact Man may live in close proximity to marshes from 
which arise the most dangerous malaria with the utmost impunity, provided a 

* PabUo Pwks. By Jobv H. Bauob, M. D. Chloago, 18W. 
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grove intervene between his home and the marsh. This function of trees was 
known to the Romans, who enacted laws requiring the planting of trees 
in places made uninhabitable by the diffusion of malaria, and placed groves 
serving such purposes under the protection of some divinity to insure 
their protection. 

3. — Purification of the Atmosphere, — ^The process of vegetable nutrition 
consists in the appropriation by the plant or tree of carbon. This element it re- 
ceives from the air in the form principally of carbonic acid, and in the process 
of digestion the oxygen is liberated, and again restored to the air, while the 
carbon becomes fixed as an element of the woody fiber. Man and animals, 
on the contrary, require oxygen for their nutrition, and the supply is in the 
air they breath. Carbon is a waste product of the animal system, and, 
uniting with the oxygen, is expired as carbonic acid, a powerful animal 
poison. A slight increase of the normal quantity of carbonic acid in the 
air renders it poisonous to man, and continued respiration of such air, or a 
considerable increase of the carbonic acid, will prove fatal. The animal and 
vegetable world, therefore, complement each other, and the one furnishes the 
conditions and forces by which the other maintains life and health. ^* Plants," 
says Schacht, ''imbibe from the air carbonic acid and other gaseous or 
volatile products exhaled by animals, developed by the natural phenomena of 
decomposition. On the other hand, the vegetable pours into the atmosphere 
oxygen, which is taken up by animals and appropriated by them. The tree, 
by means of its leaves and its young herbaceous twigs, presents a considerable 
surface for absorption and evaporation; it abstracts the carbon of carbonic 
acid, and solidifies it in wood fecula, and a multitude of other compounds. 
The result is that a forest withdraws from the air, by its great absorbent sur- 
face, much more gas than meadows or cultivated fields, and exhales pro- 
portionally a considerable greater quantity of oxygen. The influence of the 
forests on the chemical composition of the atmosphere is, in a word, of the 
highest importance."* 

In large cities, where animal and vegetable decomposition goes on rapidly 
during the summer, the atmosphere is, as already stated, at times saturated 
with deleterious gases. At the period of the day when malaria and mephitic 
gases are emitted in the greatest quantity and activity, this function of 
absorption by vegetation, is most active and powerful. Carbonic acid, 
ammoniacal compounds, and other gases, products of putrefaction, so actively 
poisonous to man, are absorbed, and in the process of vegetable digestion, the 
deleterious portion is separated and appropriated by the plant, while oxygen, 
the element essential to animal life, is returned to the air. Trees, therefore, 
in cities, are of immense value, owing to their power to destroy or neutralize 
malaria, and to absorb the poisonous elements of gaseous compounds, whUe 
they emit the oxygen. 

The conclusion from the foregoing facts is inevitable that one of 
the great and pressing sanitary wants of New York City is an ample 

* Xet ArbrtMt quoted by Martlk. 
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sapply of trees. It is, ia effeot, destitute of trees; for the unsightly shrubs 
which are planted by citizens are, in no proper sense, adequate to the purpose 
which we contemplate. Its long avenues, running North and South, without 
a shade-tree, and exposed to the full effect of the sun, are all but impassible 
at noonday in the summer months. The pedestrian who ventures out 
at such an hour finds no protection from an umbrella, on account of the 
radiation of the intense heat from the paved surface. Animals and man alike 
suffer from exposure in the glowing heat. Nothing mitigates its intensity 
but the winds, or an occasional rain-stonn. And when evening comes 
on^ the cooling of the atmosphere produced by vegetation does not occur, and 
unless partially relieved by favoring winds or a shower, the heat continues, 
but little abated, and the atmosphere remains charged with noxious and 
irrespirable gases. It is evident that shade-trees, of proper kinds, and suitably 
arranged, supply the conditions necessary to counteract the evils of excessive 
heat. They protect the paved streets and the buildings largely from the 
direct rays of the sun ; they cool the lower stratum of air by evaporation 
from their immense surfaces of leaves ; they absorb at once the malarious 
emanations and gases of decomposition, and abstract theur poisonous properties 
for their own consumption; they withdraw from the air the carbonic acid 
thrown off from the animal system as a poison, and decomposing it, ap- 
propriate the element dangerous to man, and give back to the atmosphere 
the element essential to his health and even life.* 

And we may add that cultivated shade-trees in New York would be an 
artistic and attractive feature of the streets. Every citizea enjoys trees, as 
is evident from the efforts made to caltivate them throughout the city. 

But it is idle to attempt to supply the city with suitable trees and ample 
shade, until the whole control and management of this service is placed under 
a qualified authority. If it is left to individual citizens to select their own 
trees, and cultivate them as they may think proper, there will be no im- 
provement upon the present system. Fortunately we have in the Depart- 
ment of Public Parks a commission fully and admirably qualified to assume 
the entire control of the trees of New York. This body could be empowered 
to select and plant the trees, and afterwards to cultivate and protect them. 
In granting the requisite powers to this commission, the Legislature should 
authorize the planting of trees in all streets and public places, with suitable 
protection, and make interference with trees in the city, except by the agents 
of the commission, a penal offense. In wide streets and avenues, the plant- 
ing of a ro^ of trees in the centre of the street might be left to the discretion 
of the commission. 

II, The Introduction of Rivbr-Watbr for Gleaning. 

An examination of the daily temperature and mortality record shows 
some remarkable fluctuations due to the effects of rain-storms. The fall of 
temperature on the occurrence of rain on a summer's day is sometimes ten 

*The Ute Pr. Fnncic remarked tbfttlle^IladnotloedamArkedincreMelnthefiRtftlit7of dJBeuM 
in ■ectioni of the city after the removal of treea and all yegetatlon. 
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degrees, and it remains reduced for twenty-four boors or more. A correspond- 
ing fall of the mortality rate takes place on the following day, and it remains 
reduced until the temperature again rises. It has often been remarked, also, 
that wet seasons, or those noted for frequent rain-storms, have the least 
mortality. 

The action of a rain-storm in the reduction of temperature is twofold : 
First. The air is washed by the rain, and both cooled and purified. At the 
same time the attending movement of the winds changes the atmosphere, re- 
moving the hot and stiflmg air of the town, and replacing it from the ocean of 
fiesh cool air from country places, or from the sea. Second. The evapora- 
tion of the freshly fallen rain from the heated surfaces of the city, as the 
paved streets, the brick walls, the metal roofs of the buildings, is a refrigera- 
ting process, and tends powerfully to cool the lower stratum of the air. 

Though we cannot extemporize rain-storms, and secure the benefits to be 
derived from them in the purification and cooling of the atmosphere further 
than would be effected by an abundant supply of vegetation, yet we may 
daOy flush the streets, gutters, courts, alleys, etc., with fresh water. By this 
simple sanitary act, we can daUy cleanse the city of all the surface filth not 
removed by the scavengers, and cool the atmosphere by the evaporation at- 
tendant upon the free use of water. By no other method can the dty be 
preserved in a suitable state of cleanliness during the summer, than by the 
daily and free use of water. The broom of the scavenger is wholly inade- 
quate to the purpose : it removes only the more gross substances, and leaves 
the finely divided and infinitely more putrescible and poisonous materials to 
be vaporized, and poison the air, or be driven by the winds into every recess. 

Competent engineers find no practical difficulty in supplying the city with 
water from that exhaustless reservour, the river. The water from this source 
is well adapted for the purpose of cleaning the streets, gutters, and sewers. 

Among the plans for utilizing the river-water for sanitary and other pur- 
poses, that devised by Wm. E. Worthen, Esq., Sanitary Engineer, to the 
Metropolitan Board of Health,* demonstrates, not only the practicability of 
the scheme, but also its economy. He proposed to divide the city below 59th 
street into two districts, by 14th street^ each district was to have a pumping- 
engine station: the lower at the comer of Canal and Walker streets, and the 
upper, on the reservoir, at 40th street. The water was to be conveyed to the 
pumping-stations by brick conduits, delivering by gravitation into wells. 
There were to be two pumping-engines at each station, each of the daily 
working capacity of 6,000 gallons per minute, and in case of necessity, 9,000 
gallons per minute; one engine only to be in use; the other to be a reserve- 
engine, in case of accidents. The pumps were to draw their supply by gravita- 
tion from a well, fed by a 4-feet brick conduit from the river, and deliver the 
water into a stand-pipe under a head of 100 feet above tide-level; the distri- 
bution thence to be through mains. The total cost of construction was care- 
fully computed, and found not to exceed ^4,000,000, and the cost of mainte- 
nance $130,000 annually. Although this plan was submitted as a sanitary 

• See Beport Mot Boeid of Heidth, 1869, page 668. 
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measure, and designed simply to secure thorough cleanliness during those 
months of the year when the Groton supply is deficieut, Mr. Worthen sug- 
gests that this new water supply may still further be utilized. In the first 
place, it would supply the Fire Department with water to any extent it 
might require, and, having such forcing power through the medium of the 
pumps, fire-engines would not be required. Street cleaning and the Fire De- 
partment could be under one management. In the second place, hydraulic 
power could be furnished to the commercial districts through the distributing 
or service pipes, wl;)ich would be of immense advantage, and would surpersede 
the present costly and clumsy machinery in use. A similar system has been 
introduced into London, at a great expense, for the express purpose of sup- 
plying the commercial portions of the town with hydraulic power in hoisting 
lifts, etc. It is estimated that the rental of such water-power would in itself 
pay the interest on the cost of construction and maintenance, and leave a sur- 
plus which would in time extinguish the entire debt, and thenceforth be an 
important source of revenue. Finally, such a water supply would furnish the 
requisite conveniences for public baths, the next great sanitary want of the 
people of New York, to which we shall allude. Baths could be cheaply con- 
structed and maintained in every part of the tenement house districts, and the 
water, being derived from the river, would be suflBdently impregnated with 
salt at certain stages of the tides to yield the medicinal virtues of sea- 
bathing. 

Whatever other advantages might be derived from the contemplated ex- 
haustless river supply to the city, the importance of this measure to the public 
health would far surpass all other considerations. The whole paved surface 
could be daily thoroughly washed with streams of water thrown with im- 
mense force; the gutters would be flushed with such volumes of water, as 
would cleanse them of all filth and obstructions ; and the sewers would be 
converted into living streams of water, which would remove all the now 
stagnant sewage, and destroy the poisonous sewer gases, which find their 
way upward into dwellings, and are so fatal to health and even life. 



III. — ^Artificial Means of Regulating Bodily Temperature. 

In the discussion of the normal temperature it was noticed that there is a 
daily fluctuation, the minimum occurring in the morning, and the maximum in 
the afternoon. It was also remarked that within given limits the animal had an 
inherent power of regulating its temperature and preserving an eqOibrium 
compatible with health. When, however, high heat is too long continued, 
these compensating functions may be unable to maintain the normal con- 
dition; the temperature then rises, and the heat may prove fatal. It was 
also noticed that the animal temperature has the same daily fluctuation m 
disease as in health, but that in sickness, for the most part, the temperature 
regulation-power is weak, and the sick are, therefore, much more susceptible 
to the evil effects of high heat, especially in the latter part of the day. 
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It becomes a sanitary question of much importance to determine whether 
any measure may be taken to supply artificial means to the people, by which 
the normal bodily temperature may be so regulated or preserved as not 
to reach a dangerous point during those periods of the day when the 
temperature of both the external air and of the am'mal system reach 
their maximum. It is evident that if at this critical portion of the twenty- 
four hours the temperature regulation-powers of the system could be 
strengthened, so that the cooling processes of the body would equal the heat 
produced, plus the external heat^ no harm could come to the individual from 
excessive heat, whatever the disease might be, or the degree of temperature 
of the air. 

The measure best adapted to accomplish this most desirable result 
is THR BATH. It has been stated, in considering the conditions which 
affect the temperature of the body, that a warm bath is a powerful agent in 
reducing the temperature of the animal system, and that its effects are long 
contmued. The warm bath produces this effect largely by promoting the cir- 
culation in the skin, and thus increases evaporation from the surface — a 
refrigerating process. The blood is withdrawn from the internal organs, and 
remains exposed to the cooling effects of the evaporation for a long period. 

Bathing, as a measure for the promotion of public health, was better un- 
derstood and far more highly appreciated by the ancients than it is by the 
modems. The ruins of the ancient cities of the East generally show the 
most ample provisions for public baths. These baths were frequently made* 
sacred, and were dedicated to the gods. The public baths of Eome illus- 
trate the importance attached to this provision for the health and comfort of 
the people. At one period that great metropolis had eight hundred and fifty 
public baths, with arrangements for heating water sufficient to accommodate 
285,000 persons. The baths of Diocletian were of such capacity that 18,000 
persons could bathe at the same time. The public baths were open from 
2 o'clock until dusk, that portion of the day when their cooling effects are 
most required^ and notice was given of the bathing time by the ringing of a 
bell. The people then rushed to the baths to enjoy themselves while the water 
was yet warm, and all classes frequently mingled together, not excepting the 
nobility, or even the Emperor, who was sometimes found among the bathers. 
The water for these baths was brought by enormous aqueducts from great 
distances. "Water of every grade of temperature abounded; and even that 
of the sea and of the sulphurous fountain of Abula, near Tibur, was intro- 
duced. Within the vast precincts of the thermse were found temples, pales- 
trse, for the sports of running, wrestling, boxing, pitching the quoit and 
throwing the javelin ; and extensive libraries, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting exhausted their refinements on their establishments, which, for their 
extent, were compared to cities } incrustations, metals, and marble were all 
employed in adorning them. ' Those of which the most numerous remams are 
still visible, are the baths of Titus, Antoninus Garacalla, and Diocletian. In 
the order of tune these were of subsequent erection to the therm® of 
Agrippa and Nero. Of the magnificence of the baths of Agrippa, the rela^ 

49 
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tion, friend, and counselor of Augustus — an idea may be formed from the 
circumstance of the Pantheon serving as a vestibule to them. By his will he 
bequeathed his gardens and the baths, which went by his name, to the Koman 
people, and he appropriated particular estates to their support, in order that 
bathing might be attended with no expense to the public."* 

What a melancholy contrast to such enlightened public zeal in behalf of 
the health of its people does New York present ! Surrounded with water 
which can be readily utilized, with a population half of which at least never 
bathe for want of facilities, this city has but two public baths. These baths 
are entirely unfit for the purposes here contemplated, and deserve to be men- 
tioned only to the shame of our municipal government. 

It has been alleged in palliation of our neglect to supply the masses of 
the people with adequate means of bathhag, that there is no popular apprecia- 
tion of baths in this country. There is ample proof of the absurdity of that 
statement. Boston has for several years been supplied with public baths, 
and they are patronized by all classes, especially the poor, during the summer 
months, in a most liberal manner. The number of bathers annually increases, 
and the baths are so conducted as to render them nearly or quite self-support- 
ing, and yet no tax is imposed which prevents the poorest person from enjoy- 
ing theur benefits. The two contemptible apologies for public baths, which 
New York supports, are overcrowded during the summer. This fact proves 
that if adequate provision were made for the accommodation of the people, 
there are tew persons who would not bathe daily. 

But to secure an adequate supply of public baths some department of the 
City Government, like the Board of Health, or the Department of Public 
Works, must be empowered t.o erect and conduct them in such a manner to 
supply all classes of inhabitants. They should not be confined to the river- 
front; but should be distributed over the entire city, with suitable isolation of 
the sexes. If river-water is introduced as proposed for cleansing, there would 
be an ample supply of water. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

Among the measures adopted to diminish the mortality of New York, due 
to excessive heat during the summer months, the following are recom- 
mended : 

I. The Cultivation of Shade -Trees in the Streets. — An adequate supply of 
shade-trees would tend to accomplish this object by protection from the direct 
rays of the sun ; by preventing the paved surfaces from becoming heated ; 
by enveloping the city with an immense evaporating surface which tends, 
powerfully, to cool the lower stratum of the air ; by equalizing humidity ; 
by the absorption of malarial emanations from the earth; by purifying the 
aur in its absorption of gases deleterious to man* and the emission of gases 
necessary to his existence. In order to provide the city with the requisite 
number and variety of trees, and to properly and economically cultivate 

*B«U on Baths. 
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them, the Department of Public Parks should be charged with the care of 
all trees now in the streets of the city, and also be empowered, under proper 
regulations, to plant and cultivate trees in all of the public streets. 

II. The Supply of Rive^r- Water for Cleannng. — The thorough flushing 
of the entire paved surface of the city daily so as to remove to the sewer all 
animal and organic matters before putrefaction has made any considerable 
progress, and at the same time the cleansing of 4he sewers with immense vol- 
umes of river-water, would have two most important results : 1. There would 
be no saturation of the air with the gases of putrefaction, due to higfi heat, 
now so destructive to health and life, especially of the young and feeble. 2. 
The lower stratum of the air would be so cooled by evaporation as to greatly 
dimmish the temperature during the heated portion of the day. 

III. An Adequate Supply of Public Baths, — The maintenance of public 
baths in such numbers, and so distributed throughout the city as to enable 
every inhabitant to bathe during the afternoon and evening, would greatly 
mitigate the effects of high temperature: 1. By directly reducing the tem- 
perature of the body. 2. By maintaining a diminished temperature through 
the increased evaporation from the surface, which would follow thorough 
cleansing of the skin. 
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Otstbb shells, 106. 



Pabis, effect of the late war on its death rate. 186. 

PAVXiiBNTS, 12. 48. 67, 96, 102. 

Pkmaltixs. actions instituted for. 3a-34. 

PzBROMiTis, deatha by, 162. 163, 219. 

PKBBaxs granted, for cellars, 21; for cattle, 23. 

Phthisis pulmonaiis, mortality by, 126, 131, 136, 
141, 166. 167, 210-218, 260. 

Phtsk^an^, do not appreciate value of vital statis- 
tics, 31. 

PiBBS and wharves, 11, 16, 60, 89. 

Plasxbb of Paris milla, 65. 

Pi^UMBiNO, poor. 66. 63. 

Pbbumoxua, deaths by, 160, 161, 219. 

Poucx. Board of; Street Clean^ under clutrge of, 
14. 16, 30. 

Population, overcrowding of the, 17-20; changes 
of between 186O-'70, IH; compared with London, 
18; methods of relief and improvement. 19; of 
Thirteenth Siinitary District, 101; movements of 
tenement house, (report). 365; of London, esti- 
mated. 122; of Chicago, affected by the great fire, 
186; of principal cities in the United States, 182- 
184; tenement house. 333-347. 

Post. Dr. W. H. B. (Sanitary Inspector), 38; report 
of, 87-91. 

PBKMAitrBB and preternatural births, see Births. 

Pbivatb dwellings, 61, 63, 114. 

Pbivibs and water^osets, 44, 63, 67, 60. 62, 89, 
96, 102. 104, 108. 

Pbocbbdibos of the Board, revlevr of. 

PBOFK88I9HAL derellctiou in regard to Board, 31. 

Public baths, free. 49, 63; buildings, 175; health, 
the, 9; Works, the Department of. 14. 

PUBBPBBAL fever, deaths by, 148, 149, 195. 



Quabjmtznb. prepsrations for cholera at* 27. 
QuicxLZMB as a disinfectant, 117. 



Rags and bone; Importation of. 22; vehicles for 

transmission of disease, 22. 
Railboads, 62. 69; street. 69; on 4th ave., 297. 
Raib-Fall. October, 1871~March. 1872. 354, 
Rboobds of births and marriages. 268-290; of Vital 

Statistics, Bureau of, 30; transcripts from, 281- 

286. 
Rxoibtbb of Becords, report ot, 121, 261-290. 
KxoimiT of Yital Statistics, report of, 121-290. 
RxLAPSiNO fever, 148, 149, 196. 
lizuBB from overcrowding of population. 17-20. 
RBsorrBBT fever, 31; deaths by, 131, 136. 141. 148, 

149,191. 
Rbndxbibo Co., the N. T.. 21. 69. 
rtBSPiBATOBT dlsesses. deaths by. 160. 161, 209. 
Rheuicatism, deaths by, 164. 166. 210. 
Removal of night-aoU. 22; of cases of oontagious 

disease, 26. 
Rkxdebimo Co.. the New York. 21; of fat, 50. 68 

61, 104. 
RxPDBT of Board of Health. 9-34; of City Sanitary 

Inspector and Sanitary Superintendent. 37-51 ; 

gnnual) of contagious diseases for 1871-'72; of 
ealth Inspectors, see Sanitary Irupection Diam 
tricU ; oi Chemist, 368-370; of Assistant Chemist, 
117, 120; on vital statlbtics. 121; Sanitary Permit 
Inspector, 291-292; Inspector Street Cleaning. 
Engineer, '297-306; Attorney and Counsel. 807- 
308; Committee on Finance, 309^10: of Special 
Committee on small-pox, 311-324: of Sanitary 
Committee on cholera of 1871-325, 332: of Sani- 
tary Committee (by Dr. S. Smith) on movements 
and condition of tenement house population. 
333; repoit of Dr. M. Morris on cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, 348-374; on Croton water supply, 
368-873; on effects of high temperature upon 
health. 374-403. 

REVAOCniATIOM. 94. 

Riot of July 12ih, influence ot upon mortality, 9. 

176, 177, 232-239. 
BivBB firont, the. 62. 
Bivxb-Waxbb for cleaning, 898-400, 403. 
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BoBXBTS, Ds. Crab. F. (Sanitary Inipeetor), 38; re- 
port of. 107-108. 
BoBZBTS, Wk. (Ambulance Gorpa), 88. 
Booms, aee CtUan. 

BiTBBOLA, S8. 

BVBBSLL, Dr. Chas. p. (Begiater of Beoorda of 
Vital 8tetittici|. 

8AXZTABT Gommittee'a report on cholera ot 1871, 
835-332; on tenement honae population, 333; on 
effects of high tumperatores, kc. 374-403. 

Sahitabt Inspection. Bureau of, organization oi, 
28, 137; work done by, 29; officers cf. 90. 

Baiotabt Inspection Districts, report of, first. 62; 
Second, 63; Third, 64; Fourth. 66 : Fifth. 66; Sixth. 
66; 8eTenth.74; Eighth, 77; Ninth, 87; Tenth, 91; 
Eleventh. 96; Twelfth. 99; Thirteenth, 101-103; 
Fourteenth, 103-105; Fifteenth, 103-106; Six- 
teenth, 107-lOR: Seventeenth. 108-110; Eight- 
eenth, 110-114; Nineteenth. 115-117. 

SAmTABT Superintendent, report of, 37-61. 

SciJiLXT feyer. 68, 66; deaths by, 131. 141. 148, 149. 
190. 

BOATXiroxBS, see Licttut. 

BOBOOL-Snrxs. 44. 63. 

ScTJaYT, deatha by, 160,' 161, 209. 

BxooKD Sanitary Inapection Diatilct, report of, 63. 

8K9ILB decay, 174, 176, 224; gangrene. 174, 176, 
224. 

SsTXHTH Sanitary Inapection District, report of, 
74-76. 

SKTurrxsiiTH Sanitary Inspection Diatriot, re- 
port of. 108-110 

SxwEBa. 10-12. 102. 

SxWAOB. 304; utilization of, 101. 

Sbwkraob. 10-12, 44; of houses. 46; defectiTe, 62, 
66; in Serenth Inspection District.76, 89, 97, 108, I 
800. I 

SHADX-Tftxss. cultiTatlon of, in cities, 894-398. 402. 

SBANTZn, 76. 

Siox rooms, management of, 66. 

SzHXS, see Sehooli. 

SzxTH Sanitary Inspection District, report of, 
66-74. 

8LAT70BTXB houses, 22, 60, 62, 70, 108. 

SiiAnoBTXBZKo, scc AniwuUM. 

8MAX.L-POX, 9, 10. 24-26; meana of controlling it, 
26-26. 31; isolation of caaes. 64. 71, 96, 104; spe- 
cial repOTt upon. 311-324; deaths by, 126, 131, 
181, 141, 148. 149. 187; hospital, 187. 

Bkxtb Dr. Stkpbxm (Commissioner). 824. 882; re- 
port on tenement bouse population, 333-374; on 
effects of high temperature on health, 374-403. 

Smoxb. 70. 97. 

Bmokb consuming appazatna, 70. 

Sorrxmiio of the brain, deatha by, 168, 169, 219. 

Son,, night, removal of, 22. 

8oii<-PiPB8, defective. 106. 300. 

Spottbd fever, aee Cerebra-Spinal MeiUnffiHs. 

STABX.KS, and stable manure, 21, 63, 68, 66, 68, 69. 
76. 90, 97, 106, 108, U(t. 

SxiLBa, Dr. H. B. (Sanitary Inspector), 88; report of, 
77-87. 

Still births, see Biriki. 

Stobxb, aee Warehmuea. 

Stbbbtb, cleaning of. 13-14, 47; history of contract 
for, 18; bureau of. 30; pavementa. 48; cars, 48, 
63, 68, 62. 67, 70; pavements of, 67; cleaning. 62. 
77; Altering, 93; sewerage. 97. 102, 104, 106. 107, 
108, 116; guttera, diaiafection of, 118; report of 
Inspection of, 193-291; cleaning, 298-80U; enu- 
meration of. 303. 

STaoHO, Dr. Ubxixt T. (Assistant Sanitary Inspec- 
tor t, 38; i:«poTt of, 108, HO. 

Subsoil drainage. 111. 

Suicidal deaths, 176, 177, 240, 242. 

SULPHUUNB, 118. I 

Sum-Stboxb, deatha by, 166. 167. 219. 

SuPBBWTBNDXiicB of tenement houaea. see Houtt- > 
keepert. 

8uPBBi<«TBin>BiiT, City Sanitary, report of. 37-61. i 

SiTHiLia, deatha by, 160, 151, 198. ' 

TxxpsBATunBs, high, 874-403. , 

Tbxbxbmt houses, 16-17; improTement of, 19<-20; 
ventilation and light in, 42; flata. 43; bath-rooms ! 
in, 43; resident housekeepers in, 43; cellars and i 
basements in, 88; law, amendment to, 46; im- i 



provementa in Fourth Ward, 78; in ToxaQi In- 
apection District. 67; inFifthDUtrict60: Sixth 
Diatriot, 71 ; in Seventh District. 75 ; in E^hth Dis- 
trict. 78-86; in Ninth District. 87; in Tenth Dis- 
trict, 92; in Eleventh District, 96; of Twelfth Dis- 
trict, 99; of Thirteenth District, 101; of Four- 
teenth District, 103; in Fifteenth District, 106; in 
Sixteenth District, 107; in Seventeenth District. 
108; of Eighteenth District, 114-116. 

TzNxicBiiT house population, report ot 883, 

Tbmbmxbt house mortality, 243-261. 

Trvbjibiit houaea, model, construction of. S41-348. 

TXMTH Sanitary Inspection District, repcvt of, 91. 

Thibd Sanitary Inapection District, report of. 54. 

Tbibtxkmth Sanitairy Inapection Diatrict, report 
of, 101-103. 

Tidal landa, 118, 116. 

TOLL-WUBX, 197. 

TopooBAPHT of THirteenth Sanitary Inspection 

Diatrict 101; of Eighteenth Sanitary District. 

110, 111. 
Tbaot, Dr. B. 8. (Asaistant Sanitary Inapector), 88, 

116, 117. 
TkADBa, offenaive. 10. 
TBBxa, ahade, 394-398, 402. 
TuBBBOULAB dlaeases, 156. 167, 210. 
TwBLiTH avenue, ahoold be opened. 16. 
TwKLrTH Sanitary Inspection Diatrict), report of, 

99 100 
Ttpbozd' fiBver, deaths by, 126. 181, 141, 148. 149. 

191. 
TxpHXTs fever, deatha by, 126. 131, 141, 148, 149, 

191. 
Ttfho-Malabial fever, deatha by, 126, 131, 141,148, 

149, 191. 



Uhdbbobouitd Booms, 20. 
Ubibabt diaeaaea. 164, 166, 
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Yacavt lota, and sunken, 116. 

Vacatiom of buildings. 19, 20; "Gotham Court." 82, 
83; 316 Water street, 83; 38 Cherry street, 84; No. 
17 Cherry street, H6. 

Vacatiok of cellars, 20-21, 82. 

Vaooiha. 9i. 

Vaocinb, animal. 72-78. 

Yacoinatioh. 24, 26, 29. 66, 66. 71 68, 72. 98, 102. 

Vaccimatiho oorpa of physicians, 24. 

Vaxdbbpoel. a. J. (Attorney), report of. 806-308. 

^AifDEBPOEL, S. O (Health Ofiioer of the Port), 34. 

Vabiola and Vaccinia. 94. 

VKNTiLATioir, and light in tenement houaea, 42; in 
other bolldingu, 4 ', 143, 88. 97. 

ViBLB, Dr. Aug. (Sanitary Inspector), 38. 46, 61; re- 
port of. 110-114. 

VIOLBMCX, deatha by. 174. 176. 228. 231. 

Vital Statiatica, Bureau of Becorda of, 131-261: 
work of. SO; report of, 121-290. 

WABXHOuaxs and stores to be converted into tene- 
ment dwellings, 20. ' 

Wastb solutions of telegraph batteries used as 
disinfectant, 118. 

Watbb, the Croton. report on. 868-878; analysea of, 
370-373; aolida contained in (table). 371; adda 
and baaea oombined in (table), 371; results of 
evHK>ration of (table), 371; composition of sus- 
pended mstter in (table). 372; comparison of. 
filtered and unflltered (table), 372. 

Watbb atreet. No. 315, vacated by the Board, 83. 

Watxb-Closktb and priviea, 44. 63. 69, 104. 

Watbb, 102; for cleaning river, 398-400, 403. 

WBSBBLT'a aolution aa disinfectant, 118. 

'* Wkstfibld" explosion, the. 31. 

Whabves and piers, 16. 89. 

Whoopimo-Couoh, 9, 81; deatha by, 126. 181, 136, 
141, 148. 149, 191. 

Wood, Jobh, 82. 

Wood, Silab. builda « Gotham Court," 82, 88. 

WoBxaBOPS and ftctoriea, 66. 

TABDa, areaa, and alleva, 48. 

Yatxs, Thos. D. (Ambulance Oorpa). 88. 

Tbllow fever, 148, 149, 196. 

ZTMono diaeasea. in winter quarter of 1871, 127; 
in apring quarter, do. 132; in summer quarter, 
do. 187; in autumnal quarter, do. 138; during 
the year 1871, 160, 161. 186» 188, 189. 



ERRATA. 
Page 88. For ^nUiam C. Boberta, read WiiUam BoberU. 



